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TO ALL MY INDIAN FRIENDS 




PREFACE 


The 125th Birth Anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore is 
being celebrated this year in India and abroad. The year-long 
programmes include cultural functions, performances of the 
Poet’s dance dramas, exhibitions of his paintings, exhibitions 
on his life and limes, seminars and conferences, publication of 
commemorative volumes and research monographs unfolding 
new facets of the genius of Tagore and his manifold contri¬ 
butions to human civilization, international peace and under¬ 
standing. Professor A. P. Gnatyuk-Danil’chuk’s Tagore, India 
and Soviet Union : A Dream Fulfilled is a work of the last 
category. 

When the English version of Tagore’s ‘Letters From Russia' 
was first published in 1960, a few months before his Birth 
Centenary, it was hoped that the letters, ‘warm with a sense 
of adventure and high expectation, will be a link between 
continents of mind because they provide a basis of companion- 
sliip and understanding in an age of conflict.’ The necessity 
of such understanding is greater today in a World threatened 
by the fearful prospect of a ‘Nuclear Winter’. A wider under¬ 
standing and appreciation of a poet, savant and messenger of 
peace and universal brotherhood like Gurudeva Rabindranath 
Tagore is not merely an academic necessity. It has much wider 
dimensions and significance. The work of Professor Danil’chuk; 
ivS particularly important in that context. 

Professor Danil’chuk has covered an extensive ground. He 
has used a vast amount of original and secondary materials. 
He enjoys a great advantage. Besides Russian, which is his 
mother tongue, he knows Bengali very well, as also English. 
What is even more important, he has a genuine love for the 
Bengali language and, along with it, Bengali culture and mind. 
This has enabled him to understand Tagore in depth which 
is reflected in his book. Danil’chuk has yet another quality. 
He is ardently devoted to the promotion of Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship which is a formidable factor in strengthening the movement 
for international peace and harmony. Tagore, to him, is a 
powerful inspiration in consolidating and furthering that cause 
We all share his conviction and, hence, particularly welcome 
his book. The chapter arrangements are very thoughtful. The 
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book, in fact, goes much beyond Tagore and the Soviet Union. 
It is a well-narrated and documented account of a growing 
mutual interest, inter-action and cultural relationship between 
the peoples of two great countries, Tagore being the focal 
point of the study. 

A feature of Danil’chuk’s book is that it removed some of 
the long persisting misconceptions about Rabindranath, parti¬ 
cularly in the Western World. That Tagore was not merely a 
‘mystic’ poet, but a poet who had accepted life in all its fulness 
is amply borne out by his study. Interestingly, at a time when 
some of Tagore’s critics and detractors in our own countr>' 
were failing to grap the greatness of the poet and his deep 
commitment to and concern for the oppressed, neglected and 
toiling masses, there were men in the Soviet Union who showed 
better power in comprehension and assessment. Danil’chuk’s 
Tagore, India and Soviet Union throws much light on this and 
many other aspects of Rabindranath. It also explains why 
there is so much interest in Tagore in USSR. 

Tagore wished to see the establishment of free communication 
of ideas between the two hemispheres, and promote study and 
research that will bring different cultures of the world nearer 
on the basis of their underlying unity. He founded his Visva- 
Bharati with that object. It is gratifying to us that Danil’chuk 
has been associated with Visva-Bharati and he has, by writing 
this book, taken one more step forward towards the reali¬ 
sation of the Poet’s dream. This is one more reason why I 
congratulate Danil’chuk and welcome his book. 


Santiniketan, 

1 - 5-86 


Nemai Sadhan Bose 

Vice-Chancellor, Visva-Bharati University 



INTRODUCTION 


The present book is being first published in English for the 
convenience of the larger circle of readers interested in Tagore. 
For Bengali readers, a Bengali edition will soon come out. 

Here I have endeavoured to convey the vast interest and 
depth of feelings of our peoples for India. I have also tried 
to show the singularity of the profound, unabated interest of 
the great Poet in the Soviet Union, the country where he saw 
the fulfilment of his dreams. 

He foresaw with prophetic eyes how fruitful and creative the 
collaboration between the peoples of India and Soviet Union 
could be. He was particularly impressed by the Soviet Union 
because this country had done away with greed (one of the 
great ills of capitalism), thus putting into practice the upani« 
shadic idea of Ma gridhah [Do not covet]. 

The book also aims at giving Indian scholars material for 
a still more complete, all-round assessment of the life and 
work of the great Poet. 

The work chronologically, covers the period of Tagore’s own 
life time. Of Tagore stucfies in the Soviet Union after 1941 
I hope to write in another book. 

♦ # ♦ 

1 am indebted to a large number of Indian institutions, libra¬ 
ries and individuals for help in various forms. I would specially 
wish to express my sincere thanks to Dr. Nemai Sadhan Bose, 
Vice-Chancellor, Visva Bharati, for his gracious foreword to 
this volume ; to the Director and special officer of the Rabindra 
Bhavana, Visva Bharati, for permission to use the most valu¬ 
able collections of the Bhavana (which have helped in enriching 
this work with many unknown facts and documents), and to 
the authorities of the National Archives of India. 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to the Rabindra Bharati 
University, and its Vice-Chancellor, Professor Rama Ranjan 
Mukhcrjee, for the high assessment of my humble work, which 
I regard as an assessment of Tagore studies in Soviet Union 
on the whote. 



I am grateful to Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission, Institute of Culture, for his kind encourage¬ 
ment. 

To Professor Devipada Bhattacharya 1 am indebted for his 
helpful comments and for valuable materials and advice, my 
heartiest thanks to Shri Chinmohan Sehanavis. I am also parti¬ 
cularly indebted to the National Library for their help. 

I owe special gratitude to Mr. Harish C. Gupta for his 
cooperation in translating Russian and Bengali texts and for 
valuable suggestions. 

I record my sense of gratefulness to Mr. Rathin Mukherji 
of Firma KLM (Pvt.) Ltd. and to the authorities and employees 
of Sreema Mudran for bringing out this book in such a short 
time. 

To conclude, I may say that this book had to be published 
in a limited time as the aim was to release the book in memory 
of 125th Birth Anniversary of Gurudeva Tagore and so I have 
the indulgence of the readers for any error which might have 
crept in. 


May 8, 1986 


A. P. Gnatyuk-Danil’chuk 
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2. Sadhana (inRussian). 2nd edition. Title page. The title: 
Creating the Life, (1917) 
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3a. Rabindranath Tagore At the Cross Roods. Title page of the booklet. 
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5. First Bengali text-book for Russians compiled by M. Tubyansky. 
Title page. The title : Specimens of Bengali Literature. (1922) 
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6. Tan Bogoraz’s “New India and Rabindranath Tagore” First 
page. ,..how to explain the Indian poet Rabindranth Tagore to the 
Russian readers ... (1922) 
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D. A. Datta’s letter to R. Tagore-.^our presence (in Soviet 
Russia) would be of much interest to the Russians.,. (1927) 


Rabindranath Tagore's Letter to his nephew Saumyendranath 
Tagore. ...it is my great wish to be perronally present in 
Russia.., (1928) 
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9. “Tafore Russia’s Friend”. A review of Tagore’s inlerviews in 
USA, after his visit to Soviet Russia. “The Literary Digest” 
November 1, 1930. '*Tagore may be considered by Soviet Russia 
as her best propagandist** 
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10. Rabindranath Trgore’s Letter to his son, Rathindranath Tagore, 
Last page, 21 November, 1930. 

If you could come to (Soviet) Russia, you would have understood 
that...even a small resource can do much if one has intelligence, 
energy and faith in oneself. 
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Tagore strikes US culture. A Review of his address given on 27 
November, 1930^ in New York. Vancouver Sun, Vancouver B. C. 
8 December, 1930. ...a great portion of the world suffers from 
vour (Western) civiIisatlan...vo u have exploited those who are 
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12. R. Tagore’s Letter to VOKS, greeting the First Congress of 
Soviet Writers. 

...I cannot but offer my admiration for the genius,of such 
able writers as Gorky^ Gladkov, Romanov, Leonov and 
others... (1934) 
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2* A v»ry r«c«£ source report from Qfclcdtt* 
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13. The British Intelligence Bureau's Note of 28 January, 
1935, on Tagore. ...he (Tagore) came prominently to 
notice as an anti-partition agitator, and, since then, has 
been hostile to (British India) Government ...he is now 
more rabidly anti-Governmeut than he ever was in the 
pasi ••• 
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14 . N. Roerich’s Last Letter to R. Tagore 29 September, 1939, 
must continue to stn\e foi truth ... (1939) 
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17. R. Tagore’s Last Letter of 6 October, 1930, to N. Roerich. . . . today I stand as much perplexed and distressed as you 
are with regard to the trend of events in the West ; we can but hope that the world may emerge out cleaner through this 
bath of blood .. . (1939) 
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18. R. Tagore’s Collected Works (in Russian) In 12 Volumes. Title 
Pageof Volume 1. (1961) 
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19. Rani Mahalanobis : Memoirs—Ro/jAe Shravana, p 225. He 
(Tagore) exclaimed: They (the Russians) can, they can, only they 
can /... the Russians are showing unprecedented heroism. 

(30 July, 1941) 




CHAPTER 

ONE 

THE BACKGROUND 




For me Kalidasa is as great as Homer. 

N.M. KARAMZIN (1792) 


In the Soviet Union Rabindranath Tagore is one of the most 
loved and most widely read writers of world literature. His 
works are always published in very large number of copies* 
and are, upon publication, immediately sold out. And this not 
only after the Revolution, Russia, as we shall presently see, has 
always had an unabated interest in Tagore right from the 
beginning which picked up high momentum in the Soviet period 
when more and more translations began to be made from 
original Bengali. 

The reason for this universal interest of Russian and Soviet 
reader in Rabindranath lies not simply in the very high crea¬ 
tive talent of the writer or in the non-transient character of 
his work or his peretmial “modernness”. For the Soviet reader, 
Rabindranath Tagore most certainly is a writer and a per¬ 
sonality of the same towering heights as, say, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Pushkin, Tolstoy or Dostoevsky. 

The reason is to be sought in the chronicle of bygone times, 
in the vast, abiding interest and curiosity which the peoples 
of Russia, both Russian and of other nationalities, from times 
immemorial, had in India, in her great, unique culture. 

Accordingly, before we come to the translation and study 
of Tagore’s works in Russia and Soviet Union in their histo¬ 
rical perspective, we must, evidently enough, review the whole 
background, and go back to the sources and history of this 
interest m India, in her vast philosophical and literary heri- 
tage2, of which the so great popularity of Tagore in USSR is 
cwily but a consequence and a climax. 


The history of study of India in Russia usually goes back 
to the Voyage Beyond the Three Seas, the work of Afanasii 
Nikitin, a native of Tver®, in Russia, who journeyed to India 
in the 15th century, before Vasco-da-Gama. True to this tradi¬ 
tion, we shall first cite, in short, some data on him : 

Year of birth unknown, died 1474, Russian traveller and 
writer. In 1469 he arrived in the city of Hormuz (Iran) 
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and travelled across the Arabian Sea to India where he 
lived for about three years, journeying extensively.... 
During his travels Nikitin carefully studied the people, 
social order, government, economy, religion, daily life and, 
to some extent, the natural features of India. He des¬ 
cribes his travels in Voyage Beyond the Three Seas, an 
outstanding work attesting to Nikitin’s broad range of 
interests and opinions that were advanced for his time. 
It is an important classic of ancient Russian literature 
and has been translated into many languages. The abun¬ 
dance and accuracy of the factual material made Nikitin’s 
work a valuable source of information on India^ 

Before giving an account of the visit to India in 1785-97 
of another wonderful Russian, a traveller, scholar, musician and 
stage director, and also the first Russian Indologist (in the 
proper sense of the word), Gerasim Lebedev (1749-1817), we 
shall briefly mention the books on India, published in Russia 
already in the 18th century. 


The establishment in 1725 of a Russian Academy of 
Sciences upon a decree issued by Peter I, and the work of the 
distinguished 18th century Russian savant and writer, M. V. 
Lomonosov (1711-1765), had a very important role in the 
development of modem Russian science, including Indology. 
Lomonosov, in particular, was the first to moot the idea of 
the need for setting up a special institute for the study of 
the Orient.''’ 

But some books giving accounts of India were published 
even earlier®; and, in 1728-29, some articles of T. S. Bayer on 
Indian (Brahmana), Tangut and Mongolian literatures^ were 
published in Latin (the language of the intellectual elite of 
that time) in the Scientific Transactions of the just established 
Academy of Sciences. In 1738 was published another book 
of his—on the history of Graeco-Bactrian kingdom,® contain¬ 
ing much interesting information on India. 

One of the main works of St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences was the Comparative Dictionary of World Languages. 
in two volumes (1790-1791)®, compiled by Academician Pyotr 
Pallas. 
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Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin write in their 
authentic work on Image of India in USSR that “his [Pallas’1 
remarkable work.. .opened a new epoch of linguistic studies... 
[It] contains information about Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani 
and Multani as well as the Telugu, Malayalam and Singhalese 
languages.”The reader at large read with great interest F. S. 
Efremov’s book on his travels in Central Asia, Persia and India 
(1771-1782), published in several editions and even reprinted 
ill our days.’’ 

The Russian readers, keeping a close watch on all that was 
being published on India in the Western Europe, paid imme¬ 
diate attention to the first translations of Sanskrit literature. 
Thus, Wilkins’ translation (1785) of the Bhagavadgita was 
published in A. A. Petrov s Russian translation in 1788 by 
the Moscow University publishing house. 

The year 1792 was eventful because this year was published 
a complete translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, made by the 
outstanding historian and poet of that time, Nikolai Karamzin, 
the friend and preceptor of the great Russian poet A. S. 
Pushkin.'^ 

The publication of this book was a landmark in the cultural 
life of Russia of that time. 

Captivated by Kalidasa’s work, N. M. Karamzin wrote about 
it inspired lines. He specially stressed that works of genius 
could be created not in Europe alone. 

In his Preface to Sakuntala, he writes : 

The creative spirit does not live in Europe alone ; it is 
a citizen of the universe. A human being is everywhere a 
human being ; everywhere he has a sensitive heart, and 
in the mirror of his imagination he holds both heaven 
and earth ; everywhere nature is his preceptor and the 
chief source of his pleasures. I felt this most ardently, 
while reading Sakuntala, the drama written in Indian 
language by Kalidasa, the poet from Asia, and translated 
of late into English by William Jones. Almost on every 
page of this drama I have found the most beauteous forms 
of poetry, subtle feelings, an exquisite and ineffable 
tenderness like the still, soft wind of May, the purest, 
inimitable nature and great art. Besides, this drama may 
be called a fine picture of ancient India just as the poems 
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of Homer are of ancient Greece. In it one may see the 
character, customs and manners of the peoples of those 
times. For me Kalidasa is as great as Homer. They 
both got their brush from the hands of nature, and both 
painted nature.'" 


Now to Gerasim Lebedev. Having arrived in Calcutta in 
1787 from Madras (where he studied Dravidian languages), 
Gerasim Lebedev decided to take up at once the study of 
local languages. But it took him two years to find a teacher, 
Golaknath Das, who started teaching him Bengali language, 
the Calcutta dialect of Hindustani and also the elementaries 
of Sanskrit in exchange for lessons in European music. Lebedev 
was convinced that “the East India, besides its abundance and 
treasure.s upon which not only Europe but perhaps the whole 
world gazes with envious eyes, is that Primary part of the 
world from which, according to the testimony of diverse writers, 
the human race spread across the face of the earthly circle ; 
owing to which the national Shanscrit language bears most pal¬ 
pable affinity in its rules not only with many Asiatic but also 
with European languages.”"’ Lebedev did not confine himself 
to the study of languages alone. He studied intensively Indian 
cosmogony, mythology, literature, arithmetic, astronomy, Bengali 
literature of his time and also Indian customs and manners. 

As Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin rightly note, 
“relations between Europeans and Indian scholars were at that 
time extremely difficult ^cause of prejudices of both sides. But 
the Russian musician quickly reached understanding with the 
Indians, thanks to his benevolence and deep respect for . them, 
in so far as he, as he himself wrote, “paid due tribute to their 
knowledge. Relations with the Indians were quite close and 
Lebedev displayed a keen interest in his own contemporaries, 
the Bengalis and their culture.”'^ 

Golaknath Das introduced him to a wide circle of Bengali 
intelligentsia of Calcutta. Lebedev possibly was the first Russian 
who knew and was perhaps friendly with Rabindranath Tagore’s 
ancestors who were even then playing a prominent role in the 
cultural life of Calcutta.'® 

Gerasim Lebedev learnt Bengali so well that he capably 
translated into Russian the first part of Bidya Sundw', the 
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important work of the celebrated 18th century Bengali poet, 
Bharat Chandra Ray. This translation was the first into Russian 
made directly from Bengali.’® Lebedev included Bharat 
Chandra’s songs^® in the two plays translated by him from 
English into Bengali under the title The Disguise, specially for 
the Bengali audience.^’ The performances took place on 27 
November 1795 and 21 March 1796 and had an immediate 
success.2- Lebedev is rightly considered the founder of modern 
Bengali theatre, and his contribution to the development of 
Indian stage art is held in high esteem in modern India. 

The success of the performances aroused bitter jealousy and 
created confusion amongst the British colonial circles. The 
theatre was burnt, and no efforts were spared to stop the theatre 
from functioning. In 1797 Lebedev was forced to leave India.-^ 
With great difficulty he was able to reach the Russian legacy 
in London. In England he was able to publish the Grammar 
of the Calcutta dialect of Hindustani, which has not lost its 
significance till this day.^'* 

Lebedev returned home in 1801, but only to be disappointed. 
The affairs of the Academy were in the hands of its President, 
Baron Nikolai, who had hardly anything to do with academic 
work, and was unable to comprehend Lebedev’s great contri¬ 
bution to Russian Indology. Even when the Czar signed a 
decree that Gerasim Lebedev be appointed as Professor of 
Oriental languages at the Academy, this Baron Nikolai was 
able to get the decree nullified on the fictitious plea that the 
Academy had no scholars competent enough to assess Lebedev’s 
academic level. 

Lebedev therefore had to take up service in the Asiatic 
Department of the Foreign Affairs Collegium and bear the burden 
of a Government official right up to the end of his life. How¬ 
ever, with financial grant from the treasury, he was able to set 
up a printing press, the first in Europe to have Bengali and 
Sanskrit types, and print there his book An Impassioned Account 
of the Brahmanical Systems of ’Eastern India Brahmins, Their 
Sacred Rites and National Customs (1805). 

The first half of the book told of the mythology of the 
Indians, their cosmogonic conceptions and beliefs. The second 
part was devoted to a detailed description of the Indian calen¬ 
dar and astronomy. The third part was primarily about sacred 
rites, temples, popular customs and festivals. As opined by 
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Bongard-Levin and Vigasin, “European sources played an in¬ 
significant part in the book, its basic material being from 
author’s own observations and oral information from his Bengali 
friends. As the record of a man who had lived in India for 
many years, Lebedev’s book is of significance even today”.^^ 

In any case, despite all efforts to receive permission from the 
Czarist officials for the printing of his works, these neverthe¬ 
less remained in a manuscript form, and much of this manus¬ 
cript heritage has even obviously been lost. This includes such 
important works as Grammar of Bengali language, Bengali- 
Russian dictionary, a Bengali-Hindustani-Russian conversational 
book.Such books began to be published in the Soviet Union 
only in the 20's of the 20th century, that is, after almost ovei 
a century (!). 

Lebedev died in 1817. The monument got constructed by 
his wife on his grave in St. Petersburg (now Leningard) has 
an epitaph which partly reads : 

He, the first of the sons of Russia, 

Went to Eastern India, 

Took the Indian manners and 

customs 

And brought to Russia their 

language's. 

Thus, because of the foolishness of the Czarist officials, the 
link of the study and teaching of modern Indian languages and 
literatures was ruptured for over a whole century.^° Despite the 
brilliant attainments of Russian Indology before the Revolution 
in the field of study of Sanskrit and Pali, ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature and culture, and also of Buddhism, 
the Russian scholars could not make the Czarist Government 
arrange, in Russia, a systematic and wide study of modern 
Indian languages and of the contemporary culture of peoples 
of India.3‘ 

This also is partly one of the reasons as to why Tagore's 
writings came to be known in Russia late, that is, after about 
forty years of the publication of his first works. The study and 
teaching of modern Indian languages and literatures began in 
Russia only after the October Revolution of 1917, particularly 
after V. 1. Lenin signed the decree about the opening, in 
Petrograd [Leningrad] and Moscow, of Institutes of Modern 
Oriental Languages. The first scholar to start teaching Bengali 
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language in early 20’s and the first translator of Bengali 
literature (after G. Lebedev), including also R. Tagore’s poems 
and stories, directly from the original was the young M. I. 
Tubyansky, the pupil of the famous F. I. Shcherbatskoi, thus 
restoring the link broken by the narrow-minded officials ot 
the Czar .^2 

Another dream of Lebedev has also now come true. While 
striving to establish Indo-Russian cultural ties, he believed that 
he was doing only what the Russian people had always aspired 
for.^^ Now when India has become indep)endent, the Indo- 
Soviet cultural relations are continually developing, thus conti¬ 
nuing the work of Lebedev and also of Minaev, Vereshchagin, 
Shcherbatskoi and other Russian friends of India who were able 
to come to this country, then so distant though so close in spirit. 

And it is not just accidental that the work of G. Lebedev, 
a pioneer in the study of India on scientific lines and in bring¬ 
ing the peoples of India and Russia together, is now a subject 
of deep study in both these countries. .Both in the USSR as 
well as in India, numerous works have been published and 
dissertations submitted on Lebedev and he, in our days, at 
last, has won the place he deserved. 

>1 * li- 

Notwithstanding the indifference of the Czarist government 
which stood in the way of Lebedev’s bringing forth his acade¬ 
mic work, the potential of the interest in India was so high 
that the Russian Indology did gradually gather momentum and 
force. The Russian scholars and Russian public continued to 
follow attentively all that was being published in the West on 
India. An important landmark in the growth of Indological 
studies, and of the study of the Orient in general was the 
establishment in 1818 of an Asiatic Museum, a scientific insti¬ 
tution (of the ty{>e of the Asiatic Society) under the St. Peters¬ 
burg’s Academy of Sciences. Later, it became a base for the 
present-day Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. It should be noted that “the Asiatic Museum is one 
of the oldest establishments for Oriental studies in Europe... 
We would point out that the Asiatic Society in Paris (Societe 
Asiatique) was founded in 1822, the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland was founded in 1829, and the German 
Oriental Studies Society (Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesells- 
haft) in the 1840s.”35 
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There existed plans for establishing a still larger scientific 
establishment for the study of the East. These plans were 
worked out as far back as in 1810 by S. S. Uvarov, then 
President of the Academy of Sciences but later the Minister of 
Public Education in Russia.®® Unfortunately, these plans were 
disrupted by the war with Napoleon and later also by some 
other circumstances. 

Uvarov’s suggestion was to have an Asiatic Academy with 
departments countrywise and languagewise. The plan envisaged 
great attention to the study of India, her culture and literature, 
because the “Indian literature was more ancient, more interest¬ 
ing and the least studied.” Uvarov also suggested introducing 
the teaching of Sanskrit and the familiarity of students with 
Devanagari and Bengali scripts.®^ 

In 1818 Oriental languages began to be taught in the 
Pedagogical Institute, soon transformed into St. Petersburg Uni¬ 
versity. Uvarov delivered a long speech at the opening of the 
Oriental languages courses.®* He spoke of the importance of 
studying the East, the “cradle of world culture”. India was 
regarded as the most important of Asian countries. “Sanskrit,” 
Uvarov stated, “is, without doubt, the most important sphere 
of all, it surpasses all known languages in the world”. “The 
literature of India,” he said, “is the first, the most important 
and the most extensive of all Oriental literatures.” He con¬ 
sidered the Indians to be “the most educated nation in Asia” 
and that acquaintance with Sanskrit literature must have a 
beneficial effect on Russian literature.®® 


However, though a systematic and broad teaching of Sanskrit 
in the Russian universities could be started only in the 40’s 
of the 19th century, quite a great deal of important research 
work was done on India in the 20’s-30’s of that century, 
mainly within the Academy of Sciences. Groups of Sanskrit 
specialists were also trained at this time,— the forerunners of 
the progress of Russian Indology in 40’s-50's of the 19th 
century. 

Here we shall give a short, concise survey of the principal 
attainments of Russian Indology, based on the already quoted 
work of Dr. G. Bongard-Levin, Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, and Dr. V. Vigasin.^® 
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One of the most important works published in these years 
was the Review of Literature in the Sanskrit language (1830) 
written by F. Adelung (1768-1843).^' He described about 350 
works and referred to 170 Indian authors. Over many decades 
it remained a reference book for Sanskrit scholars. 

In 1829 B, Dorn (1805-1881) began to teach Sanskrit in 
the University of Kharkov (Ukraine). TTiis was the first ex¬ 
perience of the teaching of Sanskrit in Russia. In 1838 Dorn 
moved from Kharkov to St. Petersburg where until 1842 he 
taught Sanskrit in the Asiatic Department. 

Dorn’s most important work was On the Kinship of the 
Slavonic and Sanskrit Languages (1833).‘’2 His work was in 
the mainstream of the scientific interests of Russian scholars. 
He paid particular attention to the comparison of the gramma¬ 
tical structure of languages. Dorn compared the Slavonic 
languages and Sanskrit to “two branchy trunks of one mighty 
tree”.43 

For organising the teaching of Sanskrit in Russia, the young 
scholar R. Lenz (1808-1836) was sent abroad,'*^ during these 
days on a decision of the Academy of Sciences. His success in 
the study of Sanskrit was highly appreciated by his teachers— 
the outstanding Sanskrit scholars of the West, Professor F. Bopp 
(Berlin) and Professor H. Wilson (Oxford). R. Lenz brought 
out abroad a scientific edition of Kalidasa’s drama Urvasi 
(1832)^^ and published in London a review (1835) of the 
first volume of the Sanskrit Encyclopaedia, Sabda-kalpa-drum, 
by the Indian scholar, Radhakanta Dev, the first Indian to 
be made the Honorary Member of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences (in 1858).'’® Besides Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, he 
also studied Bengali, Hindi and spoken Hindustani.'’^ On his 
return to St. Petersburg in 1835 he became a specialist in Hindi 
and Sanskrit at the Academy of Sciences, but prematurely died 
in 1836, at the age of 28. His one-time pupil Professor P. Ya. 
Petrov (1814-1875) actually began teaching Sanskrit in Russia.'’’^ 
He translated direct from Sanskrit into Russian, mainly excerpts 
from the Mahabharata.^^ Like Lenz also he was sent abroad 
where he studied not only Sanskrit texts but also the Avestan 
language (Zend) and contemporary Bengali.®® We would like to 
mention here that the great Russian poet A. S. Pushkin (1799- 
1837) also was interested in classical ancient Indian literature. 
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Ramayana, the work of Valmiki, was mentioned by him in his 
correspondence with the Russian philosopher Chaadaev.^’ 

* * * 

The next milestone in the study of India in Russia is the 
expansion of teaching of Sanskrit in Russian universities. The 
first such department was opened in 1841 at the University 
of Kazan, one of the oldest and largest universities in Russia.^- 
Professor Petrov was invited to teach Sanskrit here, and he 
became the Head of the Sanskrit Department. 

Thanks to links with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
University received publications from Calcutta.^^ In 1851-52, a 
Department of Sanskrit was opened in Moscow University and 
Petrov became a professor of the University and taught Sans¬ 
krit there practically up to his death. 

In the last years of his life he published a long series of 
articles containing a detailed survey of Bengali, Hindustani and 
Marathi (1867-1870).'’^ In these articles he gave information 
about the grammar of modern Indian languages, their corre¬ 
lation with Sanskrit, and presented an outline of literature in 
these languages. It was the first scholarly work on modern 
Indian languages and literatures after Lebedev’s. 

In 1855 an Oriental Languages Faculty was opened in St. 
Petersburg University with a Department of Sanskrit. Up to the 
present time this Faculty (now of Leningrad University) is the 
main centre of Sanskrit studies in Russia (now USSR). It is 
connected with scholarly and pedagogical work of such profes¬ 
sors and scholars with world-fame as 1. P. Minaev (1840- 
1890), F.l. Shcherbatskoi (1866-1942), S. F. Oldenburg 
(1863-1934) whose contributions constitute a whole event not 
only in Russian but also in world Indology. The teaching of 
Sanskrit was first entrusted to Professor K. Kossovich (1814- 
1883), another notable pioneer of Russian Sanskrit studies. His 
first translations from Sanskrit were published in 1844.®^ One of 
his most important publications was the translation of the drama 
by Krishna Misra ‘Prahodhacandrodaya’ (1847). He stated that 
‘^Sanskrit was a model of a language with the most complete 
forms and a most perfect structure, a model of perfection of 
human speech..." Kossovich referred to the “organic relation¬ 
ship between Sanskrit and Slavonic languages". He concluded 
that Russia needed Sanskrit scholars just as much as she 
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needed mathematicians and historians”.K. A. Kossovich com¬ 
piled the first Sanskrit-Russian Dictionary published in 1854- 
56.^^ The most important Sanskrit research at that time was 
carried out in the St, Petersburg Academy of Sciences, asso¬ 
ciated primarily with Otto von Boehtlingk (1815-1904). He 
was a native of St. Petersburg, a graduate of St. Petersburg 
University. His main work was the great St. Petersburg Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary published in seven volumes in 1852-1875, com¬ 
piled jointly with Professor Rudolf Roth."’® They were helped 
by many leading Sanskrit scholars. G, Bongard-Levin and A. 
Vigasin say that “the Dictionary opened a new scientific era in 
Sanskrit studies... In spite of the fact that more than a century 
has gone by ... the St. Petersburg Dictionary remains an unsur¬ 
passed publication”.After finishing work on the Great St. 
Petersburg Dictionary he undertook to prepare the concise St. 
Petersburg Dictionary which also appeared in seven large-sized 
volumes from 1879 to 1889. The Dictionaries are widely known 
in India, and in 1923 the USSR Academy of Sciences sent 
to Rabindranath Tagore, at his request, a copy of the Great St. 
Petersburg Dictionary”.®® 

In 1856 outstanding Indian scholar Radhakanta Dev (later 
elected an honorary member of St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences) sent to the Academy a gift copy of his seven-volume 
Dictionary of Sanskrit.®' 


In the fifties the attention of the Russian public at large 
was specially drawn towards the study of Sanskrit in the con¬ 
text of the growing movement for upholding the identity of 
Russian culture usually known as Slavophile movement. Its 
protagonists wanted due attention to be paid to the national 
heritage, that is, to national, folk songs and customs, the his¬ 
tory of the Slavonic peoples and were against blind imitation 
of Western Europe. The movement also spurred the interest 
in the ancient sources of Slav culture. 

This interest naturally brought to the fore the question of 
relationship of old Russia with other old civilisations of the 
world, specially India, including the question of akinness 
of .Russian and Sanskrit languages. Russian scholars were 
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interested in this problem long before.®^ One name which 
deserves mention here in this connection is that of Alexei 
Khomyakov, one of the pioneers and major representatives of 
Slavophilism, who was greatly interested in Sanskrit. 

Inspired by Alexei Khomyakov, a young Russian, Alexander 
Hilferding, known for his good work on identifying and collec¬ 
ting Russian folk songs, started learning Sanskrit at the Oriental 
Faculty of the St. Petersburg University, under Kaetan Kosso- 
vich. Later, in 1853, this promising scholar published a paper 
“On the Relation of the Slavonic Language to Cognate Langu¬ 
ages”.^^ A year later, he published a detailed study “On the 
Relationship of the Slavonic Languages to Sanskrit.” A. 
Khomyakov himself published a book under the title A Com¬ 
parison of Russian and Sanskrit Words. Seeing the great 
importance of this theme of akinness of Russian and Sanskrit 
languages, we quote here, in full, an account of these works 
given by G. Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin : 

The general ideas developed in Hilferding’s works 
amounted to the following : German linguists, engaged in 
Indo-European studies, underestimated the importance of 
the Slavonic languages... ‘The language of the Slavs in 
all its dialects has preserved roots and words which exist 
in Sanskrit,' he wrote. In this respect the closeness of the 
languages is singular... No European language has so 
many words similar to Sanskrit as the Slavonic language.' 
He asserted that it was hardly possible to find one or two 
dozen Russian words that did not have similar ones in 
Sanskrit. Comparing vocabularies, Hilferding came to the 
conclusion that only Lithuanian and Slavonic languages 
were close to Sanskrit and that they formed a family 
within the framework of the Indo-European community... 
In conclusion the author said : Slavs... alone preserve 
the freshness of thought and creativity of spirit that comes 
from the Indo-European cradle. Khomyakov’s book ... 
was ^vritten in the same spirit. In the author’s opinion 
there remained ‘from the beautiful epoch of mankind’s 
childhood, Indian thought and the Slavonic way of life.’ 
The Indians and the Slavs are “brothers, who reveal their 
brotherhood in comf^ete identity of their verbal forms and 
the logical harmony of their ^velopment from common 
roots”. To a Russian, Sanskrit words sound familiar, and 
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we are surprised not only by the number of familiar words, 
but by the fact that there are some unfamiliar words in 
Sanskrit.®^ 

Unfortunately, this problem has not been adequately ela¬ 
borated in the later studies though it has been the concern of 
eminent representatives of Russian creative intelligentsia, for 
instance, the great Russian artist and thinker N. K. Roerich 
(1874-1947), as we shall be mentioning here later. In our 
days this problem has been brought into focus by the distin¬ 
guished scholar and philologist of India, Suniti Kumar Chat- 
terji. Some aspects of the cultural akinness of proto-Slavs 
and ancient Indians have been touched by the distinguished 
Soviet specialist on the ancient history of Russia, and on Sla¬ 
vonic studies. Academician B, A. Rybakov, in his fundamental 
works devoted to paganism of ancient Slavs. Most clearly and 
with due regard to the latest achievements of science, this idea 
has been developed in the recent works of the outstanding 
Soviet linguist Professor Oleg Trubachev. 

According to him “a whole series of names of ancient Black 
Sea regions have a great deal in common, which can be ex¬ 
plained by Indian onomastic data. He even considers it pos¬ 
sible to seek ‘the beginnings of Hinduistic faiths’ in the period 
when the ‘Indo-Aryans inhabited the Black Sea regions’ and 
speaks of the ‘intensive cultural and ethnic ties and ‘bilateral 
communications’ between the Black Sea regions and India in 
the distant part”.®® 

G. Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin also write that “in any 
case, the origin of the Indo-Aryans is bound up with pre-history 
of what is now the European part of the USSR and with that 
of some regions of Central Asia. Community of origin and 
a long period of living together by the Indo-Aryans and the 
remote ancestors of the Slavs explain the closeness of Indian 
and Slav mythologies”.®® 


The Russian public also attentively followed the work of 
Indian enlighteners of the last century and the events then 
taking place there. In 1845 the Russian popular journal 
‘Otechestvennye Zapiski” [Notes from the Homeland] published 
an article, giving a very sympadietic account of the work of 
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Rammohan Roy, the great enligbtner of India of late 18th and 
early 19lh century.®^ 

In 1847 the journal “Biblioteka dlya chteniya” [Library for 
Reading] published an extensive article on Dwarkanath Tagore 
(1795-1846), the close friend and follower of Rammohan Roy, 
and the grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore.®® The author 
begins his article with the problem of penetration of English 
language and European culture into India, and discusses among 
other things how “the European Brahmins, Bopp and Schlegel 
penetrated into the Vedas, when the young Brahmins from 
the banks of the Ganges studied Shakespeare and Byron, Gib¬ 
bons and Hume,”®^ The author of the article then gives a 
brief account of Rammohan Roy. “The first, ardent reformer 
was Rammohan Roy who died in England in 1833. All the 
reward he got for his efforts was endless suffering. First, his 
caste society rejected him, then the family. His wife and 
children also left him, because, for them, association with an 
‘impure’ person would have meant losing the privilege of be¬ 
longing to the caste and the rights thus enjoyed. The missio¬ 
naries, out of annoyance and shame that their grand speeches 
over so many years did not find a fertile soil amongst the edu¬ 
cated Hindus, started torturing the poor Rammohan with all 
sorts of arguments that he had nothing to gain by standing on 
the mid-road and should at once adopt Christianity.. . . Their 
‘concern’ did not bear fruit, and, in their eyes, Rammohan even 
became a much greater ‘monster' than he was in the eyes of 
the Hindus. He continued to follow his own path. On the 
advice of friends, he decided to go to England to have a first¬ 
hand idea of the academic institutions there and to see what 
improvements could be made in the Indian schools, and ‘ what 
institutions could be shifted from the West to the East. The 
Brahmin died on the way. Of all his young friends none was 
so faithful to him as Dwarkanath Tagore.”’'® 

Further on, the author notes the practical nature of the 
efforts of Dwarkanath Tagore who expected principal gains 
for India from the development of railways, and then goes on 
to give biographical details on him : “From 1813 he devoted 
himself to industrial undertakings, built in 1821... factories 
and purchased a big ship, ‘Resolution’.... In 1822 he ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of the Government to hold an important 
position in the Salt Department. Later he refused the offer, 
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because his independent position was more suited to his tem¬ 
perament and plans. He ran a trading house in Calcutta, 
mainly with a view to set an example for his countrymen. His 
royal hospitality, his participation in all charitable and other 
institutions and in all work for noble cause won him universal 
respect. It would be difficult to find another person in India, 
no matter what his caste, creed or crajt, who had done so much 
jor the progress and happiness of his countrymen, as Dwarka- 
nath (emphasis mine-author). In England, as in the land of the 
Ganges, thousands of people stood obliged by his noble acts... 
In 1838 he donated to the Calcutta Charitable Society 10,(XX) 
Pound Sterlings as an aid to the sick and the blind. In the 
Medical College he made provision for some annual prizes and 
often sent young Hindus for higher studies in England at his. 
cost.. .”7’ 

The author of the article specially stresses Dwarkanath’s 
struggle against the age-old hackneyed, outlived customs. “He 
showed the greatest zeal when it came to fighting the prejudices 
of his dissenters ; he was also one of the foremost fighters against 
the monstrous custom of burning of widows. 

Soon after the death of Rammohan Roy, his friends and 
followers requested Dwarkanath himself to continue the tasks 
which had cost his friend his life. He accepted forthwith, but, 
because of his family circumstances and business interests, had 
to postpone his trip [to England] to the spring of 1842. .. 
The moment he left India, efforts became afoot to cast asper¬ 
sions on him... to sidetrack him completely, and a majority of 
bis relatives decided to sever all connections with him.... 

Nevertheless Dwarkanath travelled in the company of his. 
young nephew. He did not like Italy: ‘a beautiful land, a 
wonderful land, if only tliere were no ignorance and poverty 
there.’ I never thought one could meet ignorant people and 
beggars in Europe. He liked Germany far more ; only the 
constant festivals and concerts did not find favour with 

him... ”72 

Specially interesting was his programme of bringing India 
closer to modem science; and this the author cites as an inter¬ 
view to one Munich paper : “Most of all we need public 
schools, good teachers and particularly the teaching of works 
on natural history, geography, mathematics and history in 

2 
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modern Indian languages and dialects (emphasis mine— 
author ).”^3 

This last observation made by Dwarkanath is particularly 
interesting ; it shows that he could foresee the fleeting character 
of English education in the context of future India. 

The author continues to quote Dwarkanath’s words: “When 
it is possible for us to send every year a hundred and fifty 
young Brahmins to your universities [that is, in Europe], and 
when upon being educated on the European model, they return 
home and educate their ,.. countrymen, then India will again 
become great and prosperous, as it was in the past...”^'^ 

Towards the end of the article, the author writes about 
Dwarkanath’s arrival in England, about the formal reception 
accorded to him there, including also by the queen and that the 
“vast city of London made an overpowering impression on him.” 
The author further mentions that, on receiving the news of the 
impending bankruptcy of the Calcutta banking house in which 
he had interests (this was the result of the craftiness of some 
of his British partners) Dwarkanath returned to Calcutta. The 
author mentions how Dwarkanath was welcomed back with due 
respect and quotes the interesting statements he made there at 
the solemn meeting arranged in his honour. “It were not the 
paintings, statues and places I saw, which aroused my sense 
of wonder, but the steam engines, tunnels and railways. The 
main obstacles in introducing such things in our country are 
the religious prejudices of the people, which must be removed. 
In India a man of high caste regards it a sin to saw a piece 
of wood in two halves; how then can one achieve skill in 
art These statements show Dwarkanath’s keen insight in 
going deep into the roots of the problem faced by India and 
also his great concern about the future of his country. 

These ideas of Dwarkanath were all the more interesting for 
the Russian reader because Russia at that time was also faced 
with many such problems. 

Russian society keenly followed the great national uprising in 
India in 1857-1859 which was reported in detail in the Russian 
press. The Indian uprising occupied the minds of Russian 
revolutionaries and democrats. The well-known Russian revolu¬ 
tionary democrat and journalist, Nikolai Dobrolyubov, devoted 
u long article to the Indian uprising. He disagreed with the 
general opinion about the uprising as given out in the British 
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Press. He said that it was not a revolt against civilization but a 
revolt against the British method of applying civilization to 
India.76 


The founder of the modern school of Russian Indology and 
Buddhist studies l.P. Minaev (1840-1890) devoted his whole 
life to the study of the East, above all, of India and 
Indian culture. He had a deep respect for the achievements of 
the Indian people and believed in early independence of 
India^^ and, after G. Lebedev, he was the first to revive direct 
cultural contacts between the two countries. 

After graduating from the St. Petersburg University he con¬ 
tinued his Indological studies in Germany, England and France. 
He became an assistant Professor (1869) and then Professor 
(1873) at St. Petersburg University and in 1883 replaced K. 
Kossovich and taught Sanskrit at that University. He was the 
first in Russia to introduce the teaching of Prakrit. 

His scholarly interests were unusually varied. The historical 
vision is inherent in all his works. He said : “The essence of 
any spiritual development reveals itself to us in the entirety 
of its historical development and can be understood only when 
the process is traced back to the beginning and in this way its 
sources are revealed.’’^® 

Minaev laid the foundation for Buddhist studies in Russia. 
His principal work is Buddhism : Researches and Materials 
(1887).^® He presented a comprehensive history of Buddhism 
and its cultural and historic influence on the peoples of the 
East. His research on the chronology and relation of the cano¬ 
nic works of Buddhism, the Mahayana and the Hinayana, had 
a significant impact on the development of international Bud¬ 
dhist studies. 

Minaev wrote a general survey of the most important relics 
of Sanskrit literature which was the first such detailed resume 
of the literature of ancient India in Russia (1880).®° This 
survey is up to this day a text-book for the students of Russian 
universities. 

His dissertation on the phonetics and morphology of the 
Pali language (1872) is an enormous contribution to world 
Indology.** 
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Among Minaev’s works on modern India his writings on the 
early national-liberation movement in India are of particular 
importance. In his Studies of Ceylon and India (1872) he 
described in detail the different trends of social movements in 
19th century India—among them the currents in the Brahmo 
Samaj and especially the deeds and ideas of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s father, the outstanding philosopher and social worker 
Debendranath Tagore,®^ 

In his speech in St. Petersburg University “On the Study of 
India in Russian Universities” (1884) he emphasized the parti¬ 
cular importance of studying in Russia not only ancient but 
also modern India.®® 

To I.P. Minaev goes the great credit of establishing direct 
contacts and exchange of academic material between the 
St. Petersburg University and prominent research organisations 
and scholars of India. On Minaev’s initiative, the Russian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, in 1888, nominated the outstanding Indian 
historian Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar an honorary member.®'* 

Of particularly great importance in the establishment of 
direct contacts between Russian and Indian scholars are I.P. 
Minaev’s visits to India in quest of materials, specially on 
Buddhism. He made three trips, visiting India, Ceylon and 
Burma (1874-75, 1880, 1885-86). 

After Gerasim Lebedev, I.P. Minaev was the first scholar 
to visit India for study and research. The numerous manuscripts 
and books collected by him during his journeys, including those 
in Bengali, and donated to the Asiatic Museum and the 
Library of the Oriental Faculty of St. Petersburg University, 
have formed the basic collection for the work of the subse¬ 
quent generations of scholars and students. 

While in India, Minaev, besides his principal academic work, 
devoted much time to visiting research establishments (includ¬ 
ing the Asiatic Society of Bengal)®® and educational institutions, 
meeting native scholars and students, and reading and contri¬ 
buting research papers and reports. He came to know many 
distinguished scholars and social leaders,— for example, the 
outstanding historian and scholar of Buddhist studies, Hara- 
prasad Sastri®®, later a friend of Rabindranath Tagore ; the great 
Bengali writer, Bankimchandra chattopadhyaya (1838-1894).®^ 
Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya’s books, presented with his 
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signatures to Minaev, are available in the Library of the 
Leningrad University. 

Minaev received all welcome and attention everywhere. “The 
kindness of the Bengalis towards me always surprised me. 
This kindness is extended to the Russians and not to me perso¬ 
nally- With what curiosity do the Bengalis regard the Rus¬ 
sians,”®* he wrote in his Diary. “Curiosity” was quite natural; 
not many Russian scholars came to colonial India. After 
Minaev, in 1910, came F. I. Shcherbatskoi. And again what 
troubles did Nikolai Roerich not have in the 20’s before the 
British powers permitted him to stay in India. 

No matter where Minaev was, no matter what monuments 
of antiquity he was studying, he always found himself in the 
thick of events in the India of his day. write G, Bongard-Levin 
and A, Vigasin.®® Minaev was present at the first session of 
the Indian National Congress held at Bombay in 1885 and was 
personally known to several distinguished leaders of the 
Congress.^® 

Pre-timely deatli cut short the life of this remarkable man 
But he did what his predecessors could not; he left behind him 
a brilliant school of Indologists, the pride of Russian scholar¬ 
ship, like Th. Stcherbatsky [F. I, Shcherbatskoi (1866-1942)], 
S. F. Ol’denburg (1863-1934), and many others. 

We cannot sum up this discussion without also stating that 
I.P. Minaev was personally known to the great Russian writer. 
Leo Tolstoy, and discussed with him the complex problems of 
Buddhist philosophy.^* Tolstoy, who, during the.se years, and 
right to the end of his life, kept up his systematic and pro¬ 
found study of Indian philc»ophy and literature, continued and 
developed, as none else of his contemporaries did after Minaev, 
the contacts with Indian social leaders, climaxing in his corres¬ 
pondence with the future leader of the Indian national libera¬ 
tion movement, Mahatma Gandhi. But we shall come to this 
later. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

(1) In Russia and in the Soviet Union Tagore’s works have 
all along been published in large number of copies. 
Before the Revolution, the number of copies printed 
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of each of Tagore’s writings was usually 2,000 to 3,000, 
a figure most optimum for that time. 

In the Soviet period, the number of copies printed in 
the 20's was around 5,000, again maximum for that time. 

The 8-volume (1955-57) and 12-volume (1961-65) 
editions of Tagore’s works in Russian were printed in 
an impression of 90,000. 

The number of copies printed of individual works was 
even still higher—for example, Rasskazy [Short Stories, 
M., 1955]—2,40,000 copies; Peschinka [Eyesore, M., 
1959]—1,50,000 copies and so on. 

See V.A. Novikova : Translations of Works of R. Tago-c 
into Russian and other Languages of Peoples of USSR ; 

■ A Bibliography (in Russian), in “Uchenye Zapiski LGU ’ 
[Scientific Transactions of the Leningard State Univer¬ 
sity, No. 294, L., 1901]. 

Despite such large number of copies printed, Tagore’s 
works have ever remained out of stock in the book 
market. It is of interest to note here that even the Presi¬ 
dent of the All Union Society of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, Professor F. N. Petrov, complained 
of this when, during Tagore’s visit to the Soviet Union 
in September 1930, he wanted to present to him a com¬ 
plete set of his works in Russian (See Tagore’s talk witli 
F. N. Petrov on 24.9.1930 in the book Rabindranath 
Tagore : Friend of the Soviet Union [in Russian]; M., 
1961, p. 82). 

(2) For example, this is described in detail in the recently 
published authentic book The Image of India : The 
Study of Ancient Indian Civilisation in the USSR (Mos¬ 
cow, Progress, 1984), by Dr. G. Bongard-Levin, Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
and Dr. A. Vigasin. [Hereafter we shall refer to this 
nook as 11]. 

This book will be a vital reference tool for those 
interested in the subject. 

We have taken a lot of material from this book, which 
we shall be acknowledging in the footnotes. 

Further, extensive use has been made of the Biblio- 
grafiya Indii [Bibliography of India ; M., 1976—here- 
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after referred to as B I]. We have also, of course, used 
many other valuable books and articles—for example, 
the Preface in the Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky [F. L 
Shcherbatskoi] (Calcutta, 1969), by the distinguished 
Indian scholar and philosopher, Professor Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya (recipient of D. Litt hon. causa from 
the USSR Academy of Sciences) ; D. P. Makovitsky’s 
Yasnopolyanskie Zapiski [Notes from Yasnaya Polyana ; 
4 vols., M., 1979], etc . 

(3) Tver’, now the city of Kalinin, a provincial centre of 
Soviet Union, north of Moscow. It is one of the most 
ancient cities of Russia. 

(4) Great Soviet Encyclopaedia (English ed. : NY, Mac¬ 
millan, 1978), vol. xvii, p. 579. We can cite here the 
interesting statement made by I. P. Minaev on Afanasii 
Nikitin. Minaev wrote, “This precise and precious re¬ 
mark of Afanasii Nikitin that in India village people are 
very poor, but the nobles are rich and sumptuous, shows 
his outstanding power of observation. He defined the 
real state of affairs in old India : behind the splendour 
he was able to discern the grievous sides of Indian life.” 
(II, p. 29). Great Soviet Encyclopaedia hereafter G.S.E. 

(5) M. V. Lomonosov took great interest ini India and in the 
study of her culture; and, along with Academician, G. 
Kehr, planned the organisation of the systematic study 
of the Orient (see II, p. 62). 

(6) Geografiya Hi kratkoe zemnogo kruga opisanie [Geogra¬ 
phy, or a Brief Account of the Earth Globe], M., 1710, 
St. Pbg., 1715, 1716. Contains information on India. 

(7) Bayer T. S. : Elementa litteratura hrahrtianicae, tangutanne, 
mundagalicae, cum 10 tabulis aeri incisis; Elementa 
brahmanica, tangutana, mungalica, cum 9 tabulis aeri in¬ 
cisis. —“Commentarii academiae scientiarum imperialis 
petropolitanne”, St. Pbg., t. 3, 1728, pp. 389-422 ; and 
t. 4, 1729, pp. 289-301. 

(8) Historia regni graecorum BacUiani, in qua simul graeca- 
rum in India coloniarum vetus memoria explicatur accedit 
Christophori Theocosii Waltheri, missionarii regil Daniciy 
Doctrium temporum India cum paralipomenis let Leonardi 
Euleri, De Inderum anno solari astronomical^ St. Pbg.y 
1738, XXX, 213 p. (see B I, p. 143). 
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Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin have rightly 
observed that “these [Bayer’s works] were among the first 
fundamental works in Oriental studies in European scho¬ 
larship.” (II, p. 38). 

(9) Sravnitel'nyi slovar' vsekh yazykov i narechii [Compara¬ 
tive Dictionary of all Languages and Dialects], pts. 1-2, 
St. Pbg., 1790-1. 

(10) II, p. 38. 

(11) Efremov F. S. : Rossiiskogo unterofitsera, nyne kollezhs- 
kogo asessora devyatiletnee stranstvovanie i priklycheniya 
V Bukhara, Khive, Persii i IndU, i vozvrashchenie ottuda 
cherez Angliyu v Rossiyu, pisannoe im samim (1771- 
1782) [A Russian Non-Commissioned Officer, now 
College Assessor's, (Account of) Nine-Year Wanderings 
and Adventures in Bukhara, Khiva, Persia and India, and 
Return Therefrom via England to Russia, Written by His 
Ownself (1771-1782)], 1st ed., St. Pbg., 1786, 224 p. : 
2nd ed., St. Pbg., 1794; 3rd ed., Kazan, 1811 (see BI. 
pp. 83, 85, 87) ; and, in our days, say, 5th ed. (M., 
1952). 

(12) Baguat-Geta, Hi besedy Krishny s Arjunom s premecha- 
niyami, perevedennye s podlinnika, pisannogo v drevnem 
hraminskom yazyke, iiazyvaemon Sanskritta, na angUiskii, 
a s sego na rossiiskii yazyk A .A . Petrovym [Bhagavadgita ; 
or Conversations of Krishna with Arjuna, with notes 
translated from the original, written in the ancient Brah¬ 
min language, called Sanskrit, into English, and from it 
into Russian language by A. A. Petrov], M., 1788, 213 p. 

(13) Stseny iz Sakuntaly, indiiskoi dramy [Scenes from Sakun- 
tala, Indian Drama], translation, foreword and notes by 
N. M. Karamzin—“Moskovskii Zhurnal” (Moskovskogo 
Universiteta), 1972, ch. [pt.] 6, An. (bk.) 2. pp. 125-56, 
kn. [bk.] 3, pp. 294-323. Reprinted in 1802. 

(14) Ibid., 1792, pt. 6, bk. 2, p. 127. Tr. by Harish C. Gupta. 

(15) Bespristrastone sozertsanie sistem vostochoi Indii bram- 
genov, svyashchennykh obryadov ikh i narodnykh obichaev 
vseavguteishemu monarkhu posvyshchermoe [An Impas¬ 
sioned Contemplation of the Systems of the Brahmens 
[Brahmans] of East India, their Sacred Rites and Popular 
Customs, Dedicated to His Majesty the Monarch], St. 
Pbg., Tipografiya G. Lebedeva [printing house] 1805, p. ii 
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<16) For a more detailed account, see V. S. Vorob’ev-Desya- 
tovsky : Russian Indologist G. S. Lebedev... (in Russian) 
in Ocherki po istorii russkogo vostokovedeniya, Sb. 2, M., 
1956, pp. 36-7. 

(17) II, p. 41 

(18) Such an opinion was first expressed by the Soviet histo¬ 
rian and archivist L. S. Gamayunov. “G. S. Lebedev 
probably writes... about Tagore’s ancestors”, writes L. S. 
Gamayunov in his article “Rabindranath Tagore in Russian 
and Modem Press” (in Russian), in Problemy instorii 
Indii i stran strednego vostoku (M., 1972, pp. 253-97). 
He refers to Lebedev’s book The Grammar of Pure and 
Mixed East Indian Dialects (London, 1801), and adds 
that Lebedev’s success in mastering languages and fami¬ 
liarising himself with the Indian tradition is, in a con¬ 
siderable measure, apparently explained by his close 
contacts with Bengalis who shared the temperament of 
enlighteners like Ramraohan Roy, including also Tagores 
(see L. S. Gamayunov, op. cit., pp. 253, 290). We 
shall, of course, observe here that at the time of Lebe¬ 
dev’s visit to Calcutta, Rammohan Roy was only 13 
years old. Lebedev’s acquaintance might have been with 
a grand grand-father of Rabindranath Tagore. 

(19) About his translation of Bharat Chandra Roy’s poem, 
Lebedev mentioned in his letter to Count S. R. Vorontsov, 
the Russian Ambassador to London (see Prince Vorontsov 
Archives fin Russian], vol. xxiv, M., 1880, p. 175). The 
manuscript has been preserved to this day, and is avail¬ 
able in the State History Archives in Moscow. It contains 
the Bengali text of the first part of the poem, written in 
Lebedev’s hand, its transcription into Russian [CyrillicJ 
script and also a glossary of numerous Indian words (see 
Vorob’ev-Desyatovsky, op. cit., pp. 56-7). 

(20) Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin write: 
“Lebedev translated verses by the Bengali poet Bharat 
Chandra Roy and set them to music.” (See II, p. 41). 
It seems doubtful that Lebedev composed European music 
for Bengali poems when Bharat Chandra Roy’s songs were 
available. He could only adapt these songs to European 
instruments for including them in the performance. Since 
the source of the information is not indicated, it is difficult 
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to draw specific conclusion. G. S. Levedev’s original docu¬ 
ment reads : “... for the express purpose of enlivening 
the scene will be introduced some select Bengali songs 
adapted to and accompanied by European instruments.” 

(21) Ibid., p. 45. 

(22) Lebedev wrote that the design of the theatre was Russian 
{a la F. Volkov [the founder of Russian theatre]) and 
that of the curtains Bengali. 

(23) This treachery and fraud were, among others, master¬ 
minded by one John Battle. See Russian-Indian Relations 
in the XVIII Century : Collected Documents (in Russian), 
M., 1965. 

(24) A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects 
with Dialogues Affixed, Spoken in All the Eastern Coun¬ 
tries, Methodically Arranged at Calcutta, According to the 
Brahmanian System of the Shamscrit Language. Lnd., 
1801, xxxiv, 86 p. Vorob’ev-Desyatovsky {op. cit., p. 54) 
observes that, in his Hindustani Grammar, Lebedev 
tried to unite the European and Indian grammar tradi¬ 
tions. As we shall see, over a hundred years later, F. 1. 
Shcherbatskoi also did the same. 

(25) Czar Alexander I’s decree of January 1802 reads: “The 
Russian traveller Lebedev, having distinguished himself 
in the knowledge of Eastern Indian writings, having 
published in London his Grammar of Indian languages, 
and having presented before me many other works in 
this field, belonging to and made ready by him for print¬ 
ing, I decree that he be taken in the Academy with the 
rank of Professor of Oriental Languages.” 

The Baron A. L. Nikolai wrote to the State Secretary 
Troshchinsky: “At the Academy of Sciences there is 
none who can judge the knowledge of Mr. Lebedev, and 
the Academy cannot honour him with the rank of 
Professor of Oriental languages. Besides, although the 
Academy did earlier have a Professor of Oriental Langu¬ 
ages, as per the present regulations there is no provision 
for it.” (see Russian-Indian Relations in the XVIII 
Century..., pp. 505-7). 

Czar Alexander I’s decree of 2 February 1802 reads : 
“In recognition of the knowledge gained by him in 
Eastern Indian writings, 1 decree that the Russian tra- 
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veller Mr. Lebedev be assigned to the Collegium of 
Foreign Affairs at the Asiatic department”. (Ibid., p. 507). 

(26) See note 15 supra. In other European countries such 
printing workshops appeared later—^in London, only 
in 1808, for instance. 

(27) II, p. 42. 

(28) The list of his works intended for publication, as presen¬ 
ted before Alexander I in 1801 and later before the 
State Secretary in 1816 inter-alia mentions Slovar* na 
hengal’skom i ohshchenarodnom indiiskom [LHctionary in 
Bengali and Indian (Language) Common Amongst 
People]; Grammatika chistogo bengaVskogo yazyka 
[Grammar of the Pure Bengali Language] ; Neskol’ko 
razgovorov na bengaVskom narodnom indiiskom i angliis- 
kom [Some Conversational Phrases in Bengali, Indian 
(language) Common Amongst People, and English]. The 
manuscripts of the grammar and conversational ‘phrase 
book’ are apparently lost; only some portions of the 
dictionary are preserved, along with transcription [in 
Cyrillic]. See Vorob’ev-Desyatovsky, op. cit., p. 56. 

(29) Vorob’ev-Desyatovsky, op, cit., p. 74. The marble slab 
with the epitaph is now kept in the museum. 

(30) This was emphasized far back in 1956 by L. S. Gama¬ 
yunov ; “Lebedev is the pioneer in study of modem 
Indian languages ... he charted out the correct line 
along which the Russian Indology was to develop. Till 
the Revolution, Sanskrit studies dominated the scene; 
Lebedev’s tradition of study of India [modern—author] 
was revived after the October Revolution.” See L. S. 
Gamayunov : From the History of the Study of India in 
Russia .the Works of G. S, Lebedev), in Ocherki po 
istorii russkogo vostokovedeniya, Sb. 2. M., 1956, p. 117. 

(31) The question of the need of studying modern Indian 
languages, primarily Bengali and Hindustani, had been 
taken up by Petrov, Minaev and other distinguished 
Indologists. 

(32) About M. I. Tubyansky (1893-1943), the first translator 
and researcher of works of Tagore, see the separate sec¬ 
tion infra. 
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{33) Lebedev wrote specifically about the need “of continuing 
the attempts undertaken during the reign of Peter the 
Great and Catherine II, and of establishing close relations 
with India” (see his Impassioned Contemplation ,.p. 1). 

(34) Apart from the already quoted works*of Vorob’ev- 
Desyatovsky and Gamayunov, valuable documents are 
available in the anthology Russum-Indian Relations in 
the XVI/I Century (in Russian; M., 1965) and in K. A. 
Antonova’s article, “On the History of Russian-Indian 
Relations : From the Notebooks of G. S. Lebedev (1795- 
1797)" in “Istoricheskii arkhiv” (1956, No. 1, pp. 
156-95). New facts arc contained in P. V. Ovchinnikov’s 
article, “From the History of Russian Indology (New 
Data on Biography of G. S. Lebedev)”, in “Vestnik 
istorii mirovoi kultury” (in Russian ; M., 1960, No, 4, 
pp. 74-83), and in M. Medvedev’s article, “Seven Faces 
of Gerasim Lebedev (From Archive Material)” in “Vokrug 
Sveta” [“Around the World”, Moscow, 1963, No. 2, 
pp. 49-54]. In the recent past, doctoral dissertations also 
have been prepared on Lebedev in India and USSR— 
for example, by Hay at Mamud (Bangladesh), and by 
Prabir (India) in USSR. Unfortunately, a film on Lebe¬ 
dev planned jointly by the Indian artist, Utpal Datta and 
the Soviet side, could not be made. 

(35) 11, p. 62. 

(36) This plan continued the plans of the 18th century scholars 
C. J. Kehr and M. V, Lomonosov for the systematic 
Oriental studies in Russia (II, p, 62). 

(37) See E. Ya. Lyusternik : Russian-Indian Economic, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Relations in the 19th Century [in 
Russian], M.. 1966, pp. 110-1. S. S. Uvarov was at 
this time the Secretary in the Russian Embassy at Paris; 
and his project was first published in French (Projet 
d’une academic asiatique, St. Pbg., 1810; the Russian 
and German versions were published in 1811). 

(38) At the time he was the Curator of the St. Petersburg 
educational district, and President of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

(39) II, p. 62. The excerpts quoted from Uvarov’s speech have 
been taken from this book. The full text of the speech 
was published in St. Petersburg in 1818 (see BI, p. 82). 
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(40) According to then prevalent tradition, many works of 
Russian scholars were published not in Russian but in 
German, French and Latin. Besides, as noted by G. 
Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin, "as early as the beginn¬ 
ing of the 18th century, it was the accepted practice to 
invite m^y well-known scientists from Western Europe, 
mainly Germany, to come and work in Russia. A number 
of scholars of German origin invited to Riussia spent their 
whole life there and did a great deal for their second 
motherland” (II, pp. 63-4). For a survey of Sanskrit 
studies in Russia, see II, pp. 60-81. 

(41) F. Adelung was Corresponding Member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, head of the Educational Section 
for Oriental Languages in the Asiatic Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (where G. Lebedev worked 
in 1802-1817). His book Versuch einer Literatur der 
Sanscrit Sprache (St. Pbg., 1830) was reprinted in 1837 
under the title Literature der Sanscrit Sprache. Zweite 
durchans verbesserte and vermehte ausgahe (Bl, p. 376). 
This book is a “carefully compiled systematic catalogue of 
printed works in Sanskrit, and was the first bibliographi¬ 
cal description of Sanskrit literature. An English version 
of this catalogue was published in Oxford in 1832. (See 
II, p. 63). 

(42) De affinitate linguae slavicae et Sanscritae. Kharkov, 1833 
(see BI, p. 542). 

B. Dorn was invited on the recommendation of Acade 
mician Ch. Fraehn (1782-1851), the first Director of 
the Asiatic Museum. Dorn delivered his lectures in Latin. 

(43) II, p. 65. We may mention that the question of affinity 
between Russian and Sanskrit attracted the special atten¬ 
tion of Russian scholars in late 40’s and early 50’s of 
the 19th century. See infra. 

(44) R. Lents [Lenz] was sent abroad at the instance of Ch. 
Fraehn, the Director of the Asiatic Museum, supported 
by S. S. Uvarov, the President of the Academy of Sciences. 

(45) Urvasia, fabula Calidasi. Jextum Sanscritum, ed. inter- 
pretationem latinam et notos; illustrantes adiecit Pobertus 
Lenz, Berolini, 1833. “The text was prepared in the best 
traditions of classical studies and supplied with a Latin 
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translation and commentaries. Lenz's translation had a 
major influence on subsequent translations of Indian 
drama.” (II. p. 65). 

(46) “Account of the Sabdakalpadrum; a Sanskrit encyclo¬ 
paedical lexicon published in Calcutta by Radhakanta 
Dev”—JRAS, Lnd., 1835, vol. 2, pp. 188-200. 

(47) BI, p. 545. 

(48) For more details on Petrov, see II, pp. 67-71. 

(49) The first translation was that of an extract from Ndo- 
pakhayam — Pesn’ Naly iz ‘Mahabharaty* [The Poem of 
Nala from the Mahabliarata], in “Teleskop” (The Teles- 
scope), M., 1835, pt. 26, pp. 15-6. Then he published 
in Russian journals in 1841 episodes from the Maha- 
bharata, on Savitri and on the Abduction of Draupadi. 

(50) II, p. 68. 

(51) See A. S. Pushkin: Perepiska 1828-31 [Correspondence 
1828-3IJ, in his Complete Works [in Russian], vol. xiv, 
M., 1941, p, 226. E. Ya. Lyusternik {op. cit., p. 126) 
had drawn attention to Pushkin’s interest in India. 

(52) Young Tolstoy had joined the Faculty of Oriental Langu¬ 
ages at the Kazan University in 1847. V. I. Lenin also 
studied here in 1887. 

(53) Including an edition of the Mahabharata (II, p. 69). In 
this University “language teaching had a practical charac¬ 
ter which was ... characteristic of Kazan Oriental 
studies. In addition to Sanskrit it was proposed to 
acquaint the students with ... Bengali, Hindustani and 
other living languages of India.” (ibid.). So just like 
the outstanding Russian Indologist I. Minaev later he did 
not contrast the ancient and modem languages (see II). 

(54) P. Petrov : O glavnykh narechiyakh severnoi Indii [On 
Main Dialects of Northern India],—“Moscow University 
News” [in Russian], 1867, no. 12, pp. 1200-18; 1868, 
no. 6, pp. 481-500; 1896, no. 5, pp. 332-44; 1870, 
no. 5, pp. 303-19. 

Petrov also published papers on Indian music and medi¬ 
cine. 

(55) An excerpt from the Mahabharata relating to Sunda and 
Upasunda; The Story of Vidyadhara by Jimutavahana; 
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an excerpt from the Bhagavata^purana on The Legend of 
Dhruva, and others. 

(56) K.L. Kossovich: VstupiteVmya lektsiya o Sanskritskom 
yazyke i literature [An Introductory Lecture on Sanskrit 
Language and Literature],—^ZhMNP [Journal of the 
Ministry of Public Education], St, Pbg., 1859, vol. 103, 
no. 109, section 2, pp. 233-50. Quot. in II, p. 72. 

(57) Sanskritsko-russkii slovar' {Tetradi 1~9). Izdanie 2-go 
otdeleniya Imp. AN [Sanskrit-Russian Dictionary (fasc. 
1-9]; a publication of the 2nd Department of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. St. Pbg., 1854, xiv, 656 columns. 
Also fasc. 1-2 : St Pbg., 1855, 320 columns. (See BI, 
p. 546). Unfortunately, the Dictionary remained un¬ 
finished. 

(58) He also published Panini’s ancient Indian grammar 
(1839-40). Panini’s method of detailing a linguistic 
system influenced Boehtlingk’s work. 

(59) II, p. 77. “Contemporary Indian scholars make active use 
of St. Petersburg Dictionaries in their lexicographical 
work. They have prepared an English translation of the 
Dictionary, which is being put out in Delhi (the Dic¬ 
tionaries arc written in German)”. {Ibid., p. 78). 

(60) Ibid. 

(61) He sent to St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences a gift 
copy of his 7-volume Dictionary (1856). See Lyuster- 
nik, op. cit., p. 123. 

(62) Far back in 1812, in St. Petersburg, was published 

I. Levanda’s work Reflections ... on Affinity between 
Sanskrit and Russian Languages -.... on True Origin 
and Source of the Slavic People and Their Name [in 
French], translated the same year into Russian (BI, 
p. 541). 

(63) The outstanding Russian writer and critic, N. G. Cherny- 
shevsky, published several reviews of this book of A. 
Hilferding. See Chernyshevsky: Complete Works. Vol. 

II. M., 1949, pp. 412-9 (first published in “Otechest- 
vennye zapiski”, St. Pbg., 1854, vol. 93, no. 3, 
pp. 16-23). 

(64) II, pp. 73-4. It should be also noted that A.S. Khomya- 
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kov (1804-1860) was an outstanding Russian philo¬ 
sopher. He advocated the abolition of serfdom in Russia. 
He attacked Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, the ideas 
of Westernizers and classical German idealism. His main 
concept was sobornosV which implies wholeness and inner 
completeness. ‘'The many are brought together into free 
and organic unity by the power of love”. Opposite to 
this was to him “association”—formal external unity of 
multiple elements. 

His works influenced some later Russian philosophers as 
V. S. Solov’ev, E. N, Trubetskoi, P. A. Rorinsky. (GS£. 
vol. 5, p. 527). 

(65) Quot. from II, p. 13. See O.N. Trubachev : Indo-Arica 
in the Northern Black Sea Area, —“Voprosy yazykozna- 
niya” [Problems of Linguistics], M., 1981, No. 2. 

(66) II, p. 13. 

(67) The article “Verovaniya indusov” [The Beliefs of the 
Indians],—“Otechestvennye zapiski”, St. Pbg., vol. xiii, 
1845, pp. 50-68. 

Quot. from E. Lyusternik, op. cit., p. 129. 

(68) Dwarkatmth Tagore i uyneshnee sostoyanie indiiskoi ob- 

razovannosti [Dwarkanath Tagore and Present Position 
of Indian Education]. — “Biblioteka dlya chteniya” 
[Library for Reading], 1847, vol. 84, pp. 176-82. Re¬ 
printed in Glazanii druzei : Russkie ob Indii [With the 
Eyes of Friends : Russians on India], M., 1957, 

pp. 127-33. 

(69) Ibid., p. 128. 

(70) Ibid. 

(71) Ibid., p. 129. 

(72) Ibid., pp. 129-30. 

(73) Ibid., p. 130. 

(74) Ibid., pp. 130-1. 

(75) Ibid., p. 132. 

(76) See II, p. 81. 

(77) II, p. 82. 

(78) II, pp. 83-4. 
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(79) I.P. Minaev: Buddivn: Isskdovaniya i niaterialy [Bud¬ 
dhism : Researches and Materials], pts. 1-2—^Zap. istoriko- 
filolog, fakulteta [Transactions of the History-Philology 
Faculty of the St. Petersburg University], vol. xvi, 
pt. 1, pp. 1-280, pt. 2, pp. 1-159. 

(80) — : Ocherk vazhneisliikh pamyatnikov sanskritskoi litera- 
tury [An Outline of Most Important Relics of Sanskrit 
Literature]—in : Vseobshchaya istoriya literatwry [General 
History of Literature], ed. by V. Korsh. St. Pbg., 1880, 
vol. i, pp. 114-56. 

(81) — : Ocherk fonetiki i morfologii yazyka Pali [Sketch of 
the Morphology and Phonetics of the Pali Language] St. 

Pbg., 1872. Same in French : Paris, 1874. 

(82) — : Ocherki Tseilona i Indii [Studies of Ceylon and India.} 

Pt. ii, St. Pbg., 1878, pp. 180ff. 

(83) —; Ob izuchemi Indii v russkikh universitetakh [On 
the Study of India in Russian Universities] — in “Report 
on the Position of Imperial St. Petersburg University and 
Work of its Scholars”, St. Pbg., 1884, pp. 83-102. 

(84) II, p. 105. 

(85) II, p. 90. 

(86) Minaev writes in his ‘Diary’ (pp, 191-2) : “Yesterday 
(1888), Haraprasad Sastri frankly declared that he was 
very glad to see a Russian with his own eyes. He how¬ 
ever remembers me and my visits to the Sanskrit College 
ten years ago”. 

(87) II, p. 91. 

(88) Minaev’s Travel Diary, pp. 191-2. 

(89) II, p. 86. 

(90) II, p. 91. Minaev was particularly acquainted with Kashi- 
nath, T. Telang and V.I. Banerji. (Minaev’s Travel 
Diary, p. 110). 

(91) The meeting took place at Tula on 26 October, 1883. 
Minaev’s niece A.P. Shneider recollects : “On the day 
of the meeting, Lev Nikolaevich [Leo Tolstoy] came on 
foot from Yasnaya Polyana and the rest of the time,, 
about 5-6 hours, he spent in the suite of the hotel, 
where Ivan Pavlovich Minaev was staying. The discus* 
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sion held was on Buddhism and on religious topics. 
Tolstoy put Ivan Pavlovich a number of very vital ques¬ 
tions on Buddhism which needed a lot of time for exhaus¬ 
tive answer. On the way home (to St. Petersburg) Ivan 
Pavlovich went to Lev Nikolaevich in Moscow too”. See 
0. Aleksandrova: /. P. Minaev and L.N. Tolstoi, 
“Russkaya literaluic* [Russian Literature], M. 1960, 
No. 3, pp. 201-03. (Quot. in "A. 1. Shifman : Lev 
Tolstoi i Vostok, 2nd ed., M., 1971, p. 118). Later, in 
1888, Tolstoy with great interest read Minaev’s book, 
Buddhism, Researches and Materials [in Russian] sent 
to him by the author, and made'a lot of notes thereon. 



CHAPTER 

TWO 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 

(Late 19th and Early 20th Century) 
Tolstoy. Vivekananda 




/ love Indian philosophy. .. 

The most eminent of modern Indian 
thinkers is Vivekananda. 

LEO TOLSTOY (1909) 

The nineties of the 19 th century and the early twenties of 
the 20th span a very vital period of heightened interest in 
India—a period of fresh, great achievements of Russian Indo- 
logy and of the great involvement in India of the Russian 
intelligentsia, including creative writers, artists, critics, and of 
the wide strata of Russian society. The interest this time was 
not merely in the ancient heritage of India ; it took in its wake 
modern India, with her great thinkers Ramakrishna (1838- 
1886) and Vivekananda (1863-1902), and upsurge of a new 
spirit seeking freedom from alien yoke. 

The work of Minaev’s pupils, specially that of the world 
famous F.I. Shcherbatskoi and S.F. Ol’denburg, and, there¬ 
after, of their pupils, raised the Russian Indology to the level 
of the loftiest achievements of world scholarship. A detailed 
account of these achievements does not fall within the scope 
of this book; and we shall here restrict ourselves to a very 
brief survey of the work of the most eminent representatives 
of Russian Indological studies, F.I. Shcherbatskoi, S.F. Ol’den- 
burg and the gifted Sanskrit scholar from Kharkov, P.G. Ritter 
(1872-1939) who knew Bengali too. These are also scholars 
who later published articles on the work of Tagore or kept up 
friendly correspondence with him.' For an assessment of their 
work we shall again refer to the aforementioned work of 
Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. V. Vigasin. We shall also 
specially refer to Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya’s Intro¬ 
duction in Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky [F. /. Shcherbatskoi].^ 

♦ * + 

In 1889, Shcherbatskoi completed his course at St. Petersburg 
University and went abroad to study ancient Indian literature, 
especially Indian poetics, under G. Buehler (Vienna) and 
H. Jacobi (Bonn). On being appointed Assistant Professor in 
1900 and Professor in 1909 at the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg (later, Leningrad State University) he continued to teach 
right up to 1941. In 1902, he published a long article Theory 
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oj Poetry in IndUP which, for the first time in European Indo- 
logy, described “in detail the teaching on dhvani or poetic 
suggestion... “Shcherbatskoi justly emphasized high level 
of poetics in India... He examined the development of an¬ 
cient Indian poetics and culture in general, not merely within 
the framework of India herself but considerably wider, against 
the background of the development of world civilisation’’.^ 

In the years before the Revolution was also published one 
of Shcherbatskoi’s major works Theory of Knowledge and 
Logic According to Later Buddhists (vol. I : 1903, vol. II : 
1909).*' Its importance is very great, especially if one consi¬ 
ders that it was written when the study of Indian logic was 
only just beginning. 

Shcherbatskoi wrote : “To discover the full extent of Dharma- 
kirti’s importance in the history of Indian philosophy . .. 
means to write the history of Indian philosophy.^ “Mainly thanks 
to Shcherbatskoi’s work, Indologists and specialists in Bud¬ 
dhist studies, as well as wide circles of the scholarly world in 
general became for the first time so fully and deeply acquainted 
with the achievements of ancient Indian logicians, with the 
creativeness of the outstanding thinkers of India—Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti”.'* In 1905, Shcherbatskoi went to Mongolia, visi¬ 
ted monastery libraries, studied rare manuscripts, and acquired 
proficiency in spoken Tibetan.*’ His journey to India in 1910 
was even of still greater impotance.'® Although he spent less 
than a year there, he collected exceptionally valuable material 
for his work on the history of Buddhist philosophy and logic. 
He studied work on Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mitnamsa, visited 
the most famous centres of traditional learning—^Bombay, 
Benaras, Poona, and Calcutta.” His excellent knowledge of 
Sanskrit enabled him to discuss the most complicated problems 
of philosophical doctrines of various schoolswith the pundits.''’ 
He established close contacts with leading Indian Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars, scholarly institutions and with philosophers and relations 
in Buddhist studies, and afterwards maintained good relations 
with them for many years, carrying on regular scholarly corres¬ 
pondence.'^ 

Shcherbatskoi covered a very broad range of the Indian 
cultural heritage. Besides the Indian poetics, he also wrote 
valuable papers on The Categorical Imperative in the Brah- 
manas^'^ and on Scientific Achievements of Ancient Indian* 
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He was one of the first among modern scholars to discuss the 
History of Materialism in IndiaJ^ 

Though beyond the scope of the limits delineated for the 
present chapter, it may be mentioned here in passing that a 
new stage in Shcherbatskoi’s creative work began in the Soviet 
period. In 1918, he was elected a member of the Academy of 
wSciences. In 1928 he was appointed Director of the Institute 
of Buddhist Culture, and later he headed the Indo-Tibetan 
Department at the Institute of Oriental Studies. 

In 1923, Shcherbatskoi published a book The Central Con¬ 
ception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word ‘Dluxrmd^^ 
“The ‘concept of dharnia,' he wrote, ‘is the central point of 
Buddhist doctrine.’ He came to the conclusion that under 
dharmas should be understood elements of reality (ultimate 
elements) which for Buddhists were the only reality. Shcher¬ 
batskoi’s basic conclusions remain important and weighty to 
this day,”write Dr. G. Bongard-Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin. 

In 1927, Shcherbatskoi published his book The Conception 
o( Buddhist Nirvana.-^ Here, he discerned the essential changes 
in the formation of this conception at various periods in the 
history of Buddhism. “Explaining the essence of Nagarjuna’s 
principle of relativity, he showed that the ‘Hinayanic Absolute 
becomes just as relative as all other ultimates of this system’.”^* 

His two-volume work Buddhist Logic (1930-32)22 was a result 
of many years of research in the field of Buddhist philosophy 
and logic. The basic conclusion comes down to showing that 
notwithstanding all existing parallels, Buddhist logic “is a logic 
but it is not Aristotelian. It is epistemological, but not 
Rantian.”23 

Shcherbatskoi translated valuable writings of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers, Nagarjuna and DharmakirtE'* and besides, Dandin’s 
romance Dasakumaracarita (Adventures of Ten Princes]25 He 
headed the team of translators engaged in the work of transla¬ 
tion of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and edited with a German 
translation the poetical work of Hari Kavi alias Bhanudatta.2^' 
Shcherbatskoi’s translations from Sanskrit remain the best made 
into Russian. 

Shcherbatskoi was not only a first rate research scholar but 
a brilliant teacher too. Such well-known specialists in Oriental 
studies as Y. Obermiller (1901-1935),2^ M. Tubyansky, A. 
Vostrikov (1904-1942) were all his pupils.28 
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His work constituted a whole epoch in world Buddhist 
studies. His epitaph, translated into English, reads : “He ex¬ 
plained to his country the wisdom of the ancient Indian 
thinkers.”29 


S. F. Ol’denburg, after graduating from St. Petersburg 
University, studied from 1887 to 1889 in Paris, London and 
Cambridge. He wrote extensively on the cultural and religious 
history of ancient and mediaeval India, on the history of 
Buddhist art and literature and on the history of Oriental 
Studies. He was one of the first scholars in Europe to stress 
the importance of a deep study of Gandhara art. In 1900, he 
was elected a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
From 1904 to 1929 he was a permanent Secretary of the Aca¬ 
demy, and from 1930 to 1934 the Director of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies. 

Ol’denburg and Shcherbatskoi were associated with the inter¬ 
national project of Bibliotheca BuddhicaP We should moreover 
mention here that Ol’denburg was the first to familiarise the 
Russian reader with Ramakrishna Paramahamsa.^' 


P. Ritter was a product of the Kharkov University. Early 
in his career he worked on an analysis of the hymns of the 
Rigveda devoted to the god Visnu,^2 ^jut, later, continued his 
studies in Germany under Karl Geldner, where, besides Sans¬ 
krit and Pali, he also studied Bengali.’^ 

While abroad, Ritter wrote an article (1898) on Dandin, 
and also made a translation of a part of his Dasakumaracarita.^^ 
He paid particular attention to Dandin’s “frank realism”. 

On returning home, he conducted Sanskrit courses in 
Kharkov University and published a Short Course of Sanskrit 
Grammar (1904), reprinted in 1916.35 
Ritter was a pioneer in initiating translation work from 
Sanskrit and Bengali into Ukrainian. He was the first to trans¬ 
late from original Bengali into Ukrainian, in 1926-28,3® a 
number of poems of Rabindranath Tagore—but more of this 
later. 
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The work of these outstanding scholars, as of other Russian 
Indologists of this time, is also vitally important because, as 
rightly noted by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, while writing about 
Shcherbatskoi,®^ such an “all-absorbing interest in the Indian 
cultural heritage ... was not for any romantic fascination for 
the half unknown mystic East in which some of his [Shcher- 
batskoi’s] European contemporaries were seeking an escape 
from the sickness and degradation of their own capitalist 
society.” (We shall talk of this tendency in greater detail 
later). “Certainly again”. Professor Chattopadhyaya continues, 
“it had nothing to do with tlie peculiarly perverted moral sanction 
for colonial exploitation which another section of his European 
contemporaries was trying to derive by depicting Indian culture 
as being inherently stunted in matters of science and rational¬ 
ism .... On the contrary, [they] showed definite distaste for 
any romantic fascination for the mystic East and he [Shcher- 
batskoi] was the first among the European scholars to have 
insisted on the importance of recognising India’s contribution 
to science and rationalism.”^® 


* * 

Around this time, the eminent symbolist poet K. D. Bal’mont 
(1867-1942) published a poetic translation (1913) of Asva- 
ghosa’s Budclhacarita [Life of Buddha] in the series Monuments 
of World Literature (in Russian), with a foreword by the 
eminent French Indologist Sylvain Levi, and also a fresh trans¬ 
lation (1915) of Kalidasa’s drama Sakuntala. He also trans¬ 
lated Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvasi, published from 
Moscow in 1916, with an introductory article by S. F. 
ordenburg,®® 

Translations of works of ancient Indian literature were also 
made by D. S. Merezhkovsky (1866-1941). Valerii Bryusov 
(1873-1924), the most important symbolist poet after Alexander 
Blok, was also greatly inspired by Indian culture ; we shall be 
citing his poem Imitation of Rabindranath in a subsequent 
chapter. Many other poets,—the celebrated lyric poet Sergei 
Esenin amongst them,—^found in Indian culture much that was 
in harmony with their own inspired thoughts. 

)i> « 

India as a theme also permeates other spheres of art, and 
becomes a dominant trend in the work of the outstanding 
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Russian artist and thinker, Nikolai Roerich (1874-1947), who 
later lived for a long time in India, and that of the talented 
members of his family.^® Later, we shall be dwelling in detail 
on Nikolai Roerich, on his first acquaintance with Tagore and 
on his subsequent friendship and correspondence with the great 
Indian writer. Here, we shall quote a few words from his “Pages 
fiom My Diary” which are relevant here : 

“An association with India could be noticed from the 
very childhood. The name of our estate “Izvara”,'’' as 
Tagore later admitted, was a Sanskrit word. During the 
time of Catherine II, some sort of an Indian raja lived in 
our neighbourhood and the traces of a Mughal park stayed 
till the last. We had with us an old painting representing 
.some sort of a mountain, and always holding a special 
attraction for us. It was only later that I learnt from a 
book by Brian Hodgson {1800-1894j that this was the 
famous Kanchenjunga. 

From as early as in 1905, many paintings and essays 
were devoted to India—“Devassari”, “Lakshmi”, ... “The 
Indian Way”, “Krishna”, “India’s Son.” All this had been 
done much before the visit to India. . . Elena Ivanovna 
fRoerich’s wife] had been long familiar with the works of 
Raraakrishna and Vivekananda and had liked them.'’^ 


Before Roerich, the distinguished Russian artist V. V. 
Vereshchagin (1842-1904) visited India twice (1874-76 and 
1882-83) and made 150 sketches which became the base for 
his numerous paintings.'’-'^ V. V. Vereshchagin was very unhappy 
about foreign subjugation of India and, in his paintings, strove 
to give expression to his feelings. To his friend, V. V. Stasov, 
the eminent Russian critic, who also had a keen interest in 
India, Vereshchagin wrote : “The underlying idea of my paint¬ 
ings is how India has been grabbed and plundered by the 
British. Some of these themes are such as will tear asunder 
even the harsh British skin.”‘‘^ On the death of the artist, the 
newspaper “Times of India” wrote in an article, “The Noble 
Russian” ; “After Leo Tolstoy the name of Vereshchagin is 
the most well known in India.”**® 

The great theatre director and actor Konstantin Stanislavsky 
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also displayed a great fondness for India and later even worked 
for putting something of Tagore’s plays on the stage. 

We stated earlier that, towards the close of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century, one notices, both in the West 
and in Russia, altogether a new dimension in the interest in 
Indian philosophy, religion and literature—and this lime not 
only in the ancient but modern too. The reasons for this being 
many and varied, and a detailed analysis thereof being not 
within the scope of the theme of this book, we shall here 
only point out that this interest had, among other things, been 
aroused first by the quest for an escape from the spiritual crisis 
which was seeking to engulf the bourgeois society of those 
years. Secondly, a considerable part of the intelligentsia was 
getting disappointed with a number of values,—for example, 
that science was the only possible means of cognition of reality ; 
or Christianity, specially in its orthodox forms, was the only 
acceptable religion. This was giving way to an urge for creating 
some sort of a new religious doctrine. 

These quests, in one of their rather extreme forms, found 
reflection, in particular, in the establishment of a Theosophical 
Society in 1875 in New York by the Russian traveller and 
writer, Madame Blavatskaya (1831-1891)'^^ and American law¬ 
yer and newspaperman ‘Colonel’ Olcott (1832-1907). 

In 1879 the Society headquarters was transferred to India, 
and since 1882 has been located at Adyar, near Madras. After 
Olcott’s death, the presidentship of the Society passed over to 
Annie Besant (1847-1933), who was no ordinary person. 

An appraisal of the activity or of the doctrines of this Society 
not being within our purview, we shall only note that this 
Society in fact took the place of spiritism which was then 
gaining a bad reputation (though societies of ‘’spirits” and 
iheosophists exist in the West to this day). 

To achieve their objectives, the leaders of this Society sought, 
among other things, to exploit the great interest that the wide 
public in Russia (or, for that matter, all the world over) had 
in India ; and thus strove to clothe their treatises in the garb 
of ancient Indian philosophical terminology and pass them out 
as some sort of “Indian wisdom”. This did, in some measure, 
help to further increase the attraction for Indian culture and 
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focus greater attention on it, but this also, in far greater mea¬ 
sure, resulted in spreading a distorted and sometimes simply 
untrue picture thereof. Even to this day one comes across cases 
where the writings of the theosophists, or of those apparently 
different but close to them in spirit are, purely because of some 
sort of external semblance, identified with the real works of 
creative genius of Indian philosophy. This type of error also 
crept in and has continued to creep in even in the understand¬ 
ing and evaluation of the works of Swami Vivekananda and 
Rabindranath Tagore. We shall be discussing this at greater 
length when we come to the appraisal of Tagore’s works. 

We must observe here that the great thinker and social 
leader of India, Swami Vivekananda (in 1893-1901), and 
later the great writer, Rabindranath Tagore (in 1912-1930), 
during their travels abroad, rendered yeoman’s service in re¬ 
moving these distorted ideas of Indian philosophy and culture, 
and familiarising the world at large with the veritably true 
culture of the Indian peoples. They trained the people gradually 
and skilfully to evolve some means of discerning the true from 
the false, viz. the imitations a la India of the European material 
from the real gold of Indian philosophy. Their brilliant lectures, 
reaching out to a wide, diverse audience, gave first hand in¬ 
formation on the lofty attainments of Indian thought and 
removed the veil of mist that had been precipitating because 
ot the aforesaid distortions. These lectures went a long way 
to appease, in a definite measure, the “spiritual hunger” of the 
listeners, who had been thirsting for the wisdom of the distant 
land of wondrous India. The works of Vivekananda and Tagore 
have ever remained extremely popular and constantly out of 
print. 

Thus, it appears, one can easily identify two clear trends 
amongst tliose attracted towards the rich heritage of culture of 
India,—one, where the knowledge of India was gained from 
the real Indian values by appraising them in the context of the 
distinctiveness of their own national culture ; and the other, 
which rested more on the mystic and sometimes fantastic trea¬ 
tises of the theosophists or of representatives of currents similar 
to them in spirit. The simple, sincere folk, with romantic ideas, 
felt enamoured of the doctrines expounded in these treatises. 

Many rational thinkers of sound judgement who cared for 
the real Indian values sharply criticised and continue to criticise 
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the tbeosophist and like-minded leaders for their faith in all 
possible miracles, in the same way as they rejected all miracles 
in the religious practices of orthodox and other forms of 
Christianity. And those who were far away from India some¬ 
times took all these miracles as being the characteristic trait of 
Indian pholosophical thought, and summarily rejected such a 
teaching. The situation became all the more complex because, 
for their own aims, the theosophists themselves willingly trans¬ 
lated the masterpieces of ancient Indian literature, and used 
the names of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Viveka- 
nanda and, as we shall see later, also of Rabindranath Tagore, 
although, as is known, Vivekananda had sharply criticised the 
theosophists^® and Tagore was completely indifferent to them. 
The negative assessments that the scholars and intellectuals 
largely made of theosophy sometimes were also erroneously 
applied by them to the appraisal of work of Vivekananda and 
Tagore. 

Another trend of thought was taking shape amongst that 
section of the society in the West which spiritually was rather 
less developed. This trend (also continuing to this day) strove 
to study, for the sake of narrow egoistic interests, that is, only 
for the sake of achieving success in material life, one great 
achievement of ancient Indian culture going back to hoary anti¬ 
quity,—^the system of yogic exercises, for developing physical 
potential and latent psychic capacities. 

The interest in yoga much grown specially after the publi¬ 
cation in the West of the first serious modern work on the 
subject viz. Vivekananda's Lectures on Raja Yoga (1896) 
which inspired many intellectuals like even Leo Tolstoy and 
Romain Rolland, was also incidentally exploited by some per¬ 
sons. And this exploitation led to simplification and even 
corruption of the subject. 

Very many books on yoga were written by the American 
judge of Pennsylvania, William Atkinson, who adopted the 
Hindu name of “Ramacharaka”, making confusion worse con¬ 
founded when a serious investigator of the subject mistakes him 
for some sort of Indian philosopher or a like-minded Westem.^^ 
Very many books of “Ramacharaka” were published in Russia 
before the Revolution, at one time^^ even along with the works 
of Vivekananda; and this could not but have an adverse ^ect 
on the people sincerely and truly interested in Indian philo- 
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sophy. These works, though claiming to be scientific, were 
actually not at all original and were, besides, only of a popular 
nature. Later, the book bazaars in the West and in India have 
remained flooded with cheap, hackneyed literature, which makes 
the true perception of yoga very difficult and alienates persons 
with sound sense. 


The great writer of the Russian land, Leo Tolstoy, had a 
deep and passionate interest in Indian philosophy and literature. 
We have some evidence that I'olstoy had an attraction for Indian, 
more precisely Buddhist, philosophy^' right from his youthful 
years. This attraction however blossomed into maturity towards 
the end of the 1870’s in the context of his ardent passion for 
pedagogical work. This is seen from the fact that he incor¬ 
porated, in his text-book meant for educating the masses, 
Indian tales which had made a great impression on him be¬ 
cause of the inherent wisdom. 

In the 80’s, that is, during the years of his spiritual crisis, 
when he was trying to cleanse the Christian teaching of later 
corruptions and interpolations and was also mercilessly criticis¬ 
ing the orthodox Christian Church (for which he was even 
ex-communicated from the Church, a unique fact in the bio¬ 
graphy of a Russian litterateur) he more than ever before 
started turning to masterpieces of ancient Indian philosophy.^'* 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth he continued not only to study the 
ancient Indian philosophical heritage but also modern Indian 
thought. Thus, with the help of his Indian friends with whom 
he was corresponding, he discovered for himself the great 
Indians Vivekananda and Ramakrishna.^** 

* * 

It is well known that Tolstoy has been enj 05 nng singular 
popularity in India where, out of love and respect, he is called 
rishit an epithet used by the Indians for their sages right from 
the time of the Vedas. Mahatma Gandhi believed himself to 
be a dedicated admirer of Leo Tolstoy, “owing him much in 
life.” Gandhi and Tolstoy exchanged letters,®® and this corres¬ 
pondence is not only well known but already fairly well studied. 

But what to this day remains virtually obscure (M* known 
only in a distorted form is the great place which Tolstoy’s 
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contemporary. Swami Vivekananda, and his preceptor Rama- 
krishna Paramahansa held in Tolstoy’s quests of spiritual life 
in the last years of his life.®® 

We find that the best, though concise, that has been said on 
this theme is by Romain Rolland, the author of the most pro¬ 
found and extensive works on Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, 
translated into Russian.®’ These works have over the years, 
been a good source of inspiration not only for the scholars of 
the subject but also for those in the Soviet Union who have 
l')een interested in modern Indian thought.®® 

Romain Rolland writes: “Tolstoy, with his vast curious 
spirit, of course, knew about them... In 1896 he had felt 
exhilarated to see Vivekananda’s first published works Yoga's 
Philosophy and lectures on Raja Yoga. He was also delighted 
at Vivekananda's book on Paramahamsa Sri Ramakrishna. It 
is the misfortune of mankind that Vivekananda, in the course 
of his travels in Europe in 1900, was not advised to go to 
Yasnaya Polyana.®^ The author of this book [Romain Rolland] 
is not happy at the thought that in this year of the World Fair, 
when the great Swami passed through Paris, surrounded by 
such bad guides, he was not able to bring together the twa 
clairovoyants, the two religious geniuses of Europe and Asia.”®® 
In his biography of Vivekananda, Romain Rolland adds that 
“up to June 1895 he [Vivekananda] had completed the editing 
of his famous treatise on Raja Yoga, which was destined 
... to inspire (italics mine—author) Tolstoy,®' but, Rolland 
continues in his Life of Tolstoy : “the fatal movement of the 
historical stream took Tolstoy away from the yogis with their 
terror of god to the threshold of the great work of Vivekananda 
and Gandhi—^Hind Swaraj.”®'^ 

We, of course, have no pretensions to a full treatment of 
the Tolstoy-iVivekananda theme in this chapter. We have tried 
to follow chronologically the course of development of Tolstoy’s 
thought and the circle of his interests within the framework 
of our theme—^to show his profound interest in India, Indian 
philosophy and in the personality of one of the most outstand¬ 
ing intellectual leaders of modern India, Swami Vivekananda, 
and his exceptionally high assessment about his works. 

TTiis account is based only on T’olstoy’s own statements and 
observations fouhd expressed in various articles, letters, entries 
in diaries and also on extensive notes (only very recently 
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published) of his personal physician and friend, D. P. Mako- 
vitsky, who from 1905 was always with Tolstoy right up to 
the latter's death.**^ 


On 13 September 1896 Leo Tolstoy wrote to Anendra 
Kumar Datta®'*: “I received your letter and the book [Viveka- 
nanda’s Yoga’s Philosophy, Lectures on Rajayoga, or Con¬ 
quering Internal Nature, NY, 1896] and thank you very much 
for both. The book is most remarkable and I have received 
much instruction from it. The metaphysical side of the 
doctrine, the precept as to what the true 1’ of a man is, is 
excellent. So far humanity has frequently gone backwards from 
the true and lofty and clear conception of the principle of life, 
but never surpassed it.’’^’’ 

The next day, on 14 September 1896, Leo Tolstoy writes 
in his diary : ‘“During this time there has been a letter from 
a Hindu “Tod’’ (A. K. Datta) and a charming book of Indian 
wisdom. 

That this book really inspired Tolstoy is also seen from his 
letter to P. V. Verigin.®^ 

About Ramakrishna Tolstoy came to know for the first time 
in 1903 when he received from Germany the journal “Tlieo- 
sophiser Wegweiser.” He underlined Ramakrishna’s numerous 
aphorisms. “Much here is the same as my own understanding,”^ 
he wrote then in his diary.®® A lot of these sayings in a revised 
form found place in Tolstoy’s book For Every Day, 

Circle of Reading and Way of Life. 

But far greater impression on Tolstoy was made by excerpts 
sent to him by K. A. Sergeenko from Max Mueller’s bobk The 
Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Tolstoy wrote to 
Sergeenko on 13 February 1906; “Ramakrishna I know, and 
I have many excerpts from him. I know Ramakrishna from 
theosophy journals. The fine thoughts you have recorded are 
not there. Where did you take them from?”®® And, in his 
conversation with D. Makovitsky, Tolstoy observed ; “Sergeenko 
has sent me extracts from Mueller’s book on Ramakrishna. His 
selection of the ^Sayings’ is wonderful. Ramakrishna died SO 
years (?) ago. The most brilliant wise man But Tolstoy 
at that time apparently did not know that Vivekananda was 
Ramakrishna’s pupil. 
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We shall note here that during this period Tolstoy also kept 
up correspondence with Baba Premananda Bharati (Surendra- 
nath Mukherjee),^* a pupil of Vivekananda. Bharati had sent 
Iblstoy a book on Krishna which had evoked the writer’s 
interest.'2 Tolstoy’s letter of 3/16 February 1907 to Bharati 
about this book is of special interest, for it enables us to have 
a better understanding of some subsequent statements of the 
writer on Vivekananda : “The metaphysical, religious idea cf 
Krishna so well expounded in your book is the eternal and 
universal basis of all religions and all philosophical systems. 
It is the truth that the essence of everything existent ... is 
love and that human soul is the emanation of this essence ... 
But in Krishna’s religion, as also in all ancient religions, there 
exist assertions which not only cannot be established but are 
a clear product of unrestrained imagination and are moreover 
not necessary at all ... Such ... are all stories of miracles.. 
(emphasis mine—author). 

Russian writer and Tolstoy’s friend and follower, I. P. 
Nazhivin, advised Tolstoy to read not Baba Bharati’s book on 
Krishna but another, better one’^ (Nazhivin’s letter of 29 June 
1907). And on 7 July 1907, in his reply, he sent a request to 
Nazhivin : “Please send the Brahmin’s book. Reading of such 
a book surpasses all pleasure. This is elation of the soul.”^^ 
But the book, it seems, did not then reach Leo Tolstoy, for 
there is no reference to his reading it. 

Tolstoy’s further familiarity with Vivekananda, more com¬ 
plete and profound, judging from all available records, took 
place in 1908. This time Tolstoy’s introduction to Viveka¬ 
nanda took place through I. F. Nazhivin who had himself 
translated Vivekananda’s two speeches and “Hymn of Crea¬ 
tion.’’^® These, so far as we are aware, were the very first 
translations into Russian of Vivekananda’s works. 

In 1908, Tolstoy, on receiving Nazhivin’s aforesaid books, 
could not help exclaiming : “I have just finished reading your 
wonderful book The Voice of the People and I wish to say 
thanks for this^^ (Letter of 9 March 1908 to Nazhivin). The 
Hindu’s article has left a great impression on me.^® This is 
unusually good” (Letter of 12 March 1908 to Nazhivin). The 
writer once again felt his nearness to Vivekananda. “Yesterday 
read the Hindu’s wonderful article [God and Man], translated 
into Russian by Nazhivin. Here are my thoughts obscurely 

4 
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expressed,—^writes Leo Tolstoy in his diary on 10 March 
1908. 

Tolstoy makes all efforts to have more of Vivekananda’s 
works. On 25 May 1908 he told D. P. Makovitsky that he had 
read two volumes**'’ of Swami Vivekananda received on that day. 
“Surprisingly profound on god, soul, man, unity of religions. 
He is Ramakrishna‘s pupU, and died in 1902.”** And it is only 
now that Tolstoy at last comes to know about the unusual 
bonds between these two thinkers so close to him. 

Leo Tolstoy begins to read Vivekananda’s work enthusias¬ 
tically. He takes notes and underlines what specially impresses 
him.®*^ On 5 June 1908 Tolstoy told Makovitsky ; “Since six 
in the morning I have been thinking of Vivekananda, Yesterday 
read Vivekananda whole day. There is a chapter on the justi¬ 
fication of violent means—for resisting the evil. Very tcdentedly 
written."^'^ (emphasis mine—author). 

On 21 June 1908 he talked to V. G. Chertkov about Swami 
Vivekananda’s article on Krishna. This article essentially 
touched upon the problem of righteousness or unrighteousness 
of violence or non-violence. Tolstoy said : “Krishna sometimes 
commands that evil be rewarded by good and sometimes kills 
the evil doer and then resurrects him and makes him feel the 
joy of life” (Tolstoy elucidated it in the sense that this was 
toning down of punishment, that this leads to the same law of 
reward of evil by good.*'* D. P. Makovitsky wrote on 26 June 
1908 : “Yesterday Tolstoy came to the hall with one of Swami 
Vivekananda’s volumes ... ‘Excellent book, so many thoughts 
are here for Circle of Reading’,**^—^said Tolstoy.” 

It should however be noted here that if Tolstoy has casually 
and out of context made some critical comments on Vivekananda 
one should not take them in their literal sense. Tolstoy con¬ 
sidered Vivekananda a part of his inner world; and while he 
discussed him with others or made some comments on him, 
this was rather some sort of loud thinking for exchange of 
views and not any judgement on Vivekananda. 

For instance, Tolstoy always denied the existence of so- 
called miracles and sharply condemned one’s belief in them. 
Not being familiar with all principal works of Vivekananda, 
he sometimes found in him this belief in miracles,*® although 
Vivekananda, as is well known, had censured such a belief.*^ 
Besides, Tolstoy never spared even the greatest authorities 
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(not even Shakespeare) in any walk of life when it came to 
making critical comments if necessary. In short, Tolstoy judged 
harshly both his ownself and others. He had, as we have 
already seen, exceptionally high assesment about Vivekananda 
on the whole. 

This subject also was raised when Tolstoy was talking with 
a group of leading theosophists who came to Yasnaya Polyana,*^ 
Then one of them, Pisareva, “staned entering into supernatural 
explanations,’* Tolstoy exclaimed : ’"Here is the very thing which 
repulses me. This is something which can be discovered in an 
unnatural way. This characteristic is also there in Viveka¬ 
nanda.”®® 

In his talks with the theosophists, Leo Tolstoy gave expres¬ 
sion to some of his original, profound thoughts, which make 
it possible for us to understand better his concept of essential 
problems of Indian philosophy and religion. Tolstoy said ; 
“We live in an illusory world, life is ever and ever more an 
awakening in me and in us of the divine source, a spiritual 
one... The material world, what does it exist for ?... How 
one can know why the world exists ... 1 am engaged in how 
to assist each other in the best possible way, and ... this field 
is endless, field of liberation ... if anything frightens me, it 
is to be bom in a palace and not in a slum. Life is the process 
of liberation of spiritual source, the very source which is there 
in the convict and in everybody. And our efforts must be 
directed towards this and not towards what these ‘ethers’ are 
and what will happen to our souls. And this most vital thing 
has been said everywhere the same ... [theosophy] is the 
most impure truth when one judges that none is able to know, 
observe soul for 1,000 years, what sort of substance this is 
which can observe the soul for 1,000 years—this is ‘absurd.”®^ 

The theosophists went away, and Tolstoy’s irritation waned 
out in a few days. On 4 July 1908 he noted in his diary in 
quite another tone : “Read Vivekananda’s article on God,— 
an excellent one. It should be translated. I myself thought of 
this itself. His criticism of Schopenhauer’s Will is quite true.®*” 

A general assessment of Vivekananda’s work made by Tols¬ 
toy after he had familiarised himself with a large number of 
his works, is most clearly seen in his article “Religion and 
Science” (completed on 17 August 1908). Though, as men- 
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tioned earlier, some critical comments made by Tolstoy on 
Vivekananda were in his personal diaries or talks, and were 
not for the press, the article “Religion and Science” was duly 
meant for publication. Here he virtually says that mankind 
must assimilate the heritage of Vivekananda along with that 
of the other sages. He writes : “The task before the leading 
thinkers of mankind now ... is to show the inevitability and 
need of what has ever been regarded as [ = Knowledge J. 
And to show that this knowledge was long known to mankind 
and manifested itself both in the teachings of religion as well 
as in the teachings of the sages, not only Indian, Egyptian,, 
Greek and Roman, but also the later ones until the very last : 
Xant, Schopenhauer, Vivekananda, etc.”92 

During the last one year and a half of his life Tolstoy paid 
great attention to the problems of contemporary life in India, 
and the liberation of her people. As is known, the impetus 
for this was provided by the letter from the young Indian revo¬ 
lutionary, Taraknath Das.^^ Tolstoy took almost half a year 
to write his famous “Letter to a Hindu” (completed on 14 
December 1908), addressed apparently to an individual but 
essentially a message to the entire Indian people. It is not a 
matter of mere coincidence that not only Vivekananda’s name 
is mentioned twice in the text of this letter but one of the 
sections of the letter itself opens with an epigraph from Viveka¬ 
nanda—“God is one whole ; we are only its parts” (Viveka- 
nanda’s exposition of the teaching of Vedas) As is known, 
this letter later initiated the correspondence between Leo Tolstoy 
and Mahatma Gandhi which afterwards also played an im¬ 
portant role in the growth of the national liberation movement 
in India. A survey of this correspondence, or its detailed 
analysis, is beyond the scope of the present chapter. 

On 16 February 1909 Tolstoy received the third volume of 
Vivekananda’s “Speeches and Writings.” Makovitsky records 
that Tolstoy read it and liked it immensely in the same way a-s 
he had the earlier two volumes.^^ 

In his article “On Education” completed in May 1909 he 
again mentions Vivekananda amongst the best thinkers oi the 
world alongside Socrates, Rousseau, Kant etc.®® And on 7 May 
1909 he spoke to the editor of the “Posrednik” and said that 
“the most eminent of modem Indian thinkers is Vivekananda 
and he should be published.”®’ 
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Tolstoy also continued to stress the need for reading and 
studying Vivekananda.®* 

In 1910 which unfortunately turned out to be the last year 
of his life Tolstoy continued to appreciate Vivekananda and 
take interest in Indian philosophy maybe more than before. 

Thus, while talking to Bulanzhe on 28 January 1910 about 
the book Theosophy and Modem Psychology by Annie Besant, 
Tolstoy said : “She depends on what is weak, what is erroneous, 
and Vivekananda on what is true"^^ (emphasis mine—author) 
This observation of Tolstoy further corroborates what a great 
contrast he discerned between the theosophists and Vivekananda, 
and how very akin was the thinking of these two great minds 
in respect of evaluation of theosophy, specially in the attitude 
to so called “miracles.” 

On 12 March 1910, on receiving a book entitled The 
Fountain Head of Religion, Tolstoy exclaimed : “This book 
has given me great joy. I have, for the first time, understood 
that we have become accustomed to regard as Gods, the “god- 
cieator”, “god Christ”, “godi Mohammad”, who soar in the 
skies; and (as regards) the god who is the source of every¬ 
thing. .. only such great minds as the ancient Indian sages, 
can attain this great concept. Were tliere no Krishna, there 
would have been for us no concept of god. Our Christian 
notions of spiritual life come from the ancient Hebrew, and 
the Hebrew notions from the Assyrian, and the Assyrian from 
the Indian... the older, the loftier.”‘°° 

And in a letter of 8 April 1910 to F. Ovchinnikov Tolstoy 
again made exceptionally high assessment of Vivekananda, 
placing him amongst the world’s best thinkers. This was Tols¬ 
toy’s last public statement on Vivekananda ; 

You can see this [truth] from the books both of ancient 
as well as modern serious thinkers starting with the 
authors of the Indian Vedas, the Buddha, Confucius, Lao 
Tzu, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Socrates, Plato, Christ 
... unto Rousseau, Pascal, Kant, Schopenhauer, Emer¬ 
son, Fichte, Vivekananda (emphasis mine—author) and 
many others.. 

To conclude we would like to say that for Tolstoy, Viveka- 
iianda had indeed become and remained unto the last, a 
living personification of the spiritual richness of modern India. 
He was the first in Russia who could comprehend the signi- 
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ficance of Vivekananda’s work for India and for the whole 
world. '02 As we have seen, Tolstoy regarded Vivekananda as 
one of the greatest thinkers of the world, and stressed for the 
posterity the need for reading and studying Vivekananda. 

* * ♦ 

In other words, one may say that at that time none else 
did so much for bringing together the peoples of India and 
Russia and for conveying a true understanding of Indian culture 
to the Russian peoples as Leo Tolstoy. 

Thus, Tolstoy’s high assessment and appreciation of Indian 
culture, and specially of a great thinker of modem India, viz. 
of Vivekananda, reflects, as in a mirror, the vast interest of the 
Russian intelligentsia and public in general, in India, both an¬ 
cient and modern. It is in this background that we shall try 
to explain below the wide, immediate and continued recog¬ 
nition that Rabindranath Tagore received in Russia,^^^ 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 

(1) F. 1. Shcherbatskoi and Rabindranath Tagore started 
their friendly correspondence in 1923 when on Tagore’s 
request to Shcherbatskoi, the USSR Academy of Sciences 
sent to Santiniketan The Great St. Petersburg Sanskrit 
Dictionary. S. F. Ol’denburg wrote some articles on 
Tagore. P. G. Ritter made first translations of Tagore’s 
poems from Bengali into Ukrainian and also wrote some 
articles. 

(2) Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky [F. I. Shchfirbatskoi], tran¬ 
slated for the first time into English by Harish C. Gupta, 
edited with an introdmction by Debiprasad Chatto 
padhyaya—“Soviet Indology Series,” no. 2, Calcutta, 
Indian Studies : Past and Present, 1969. 

(3) F. I. Shcherbatskoi : Teoria poem v Indii [Theory of 
Poetry in India]—^ZiiMNP [Journal of the Ministry of 
Public Education], St. Pbg., 1902, vol. 342, no. 6, sec. 2, 
pp. 299-329. Reprinted in Selected Works of Russian 
Indologists-Philologists [in Russian], M., 1962, and in 
Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 25-52. 

(4) Dr. G. Bongard Levin and Dr. A. Vigasin write: “It 
is significant that this research of Shcherbatskoi’s was 
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published before the appearance of the special work on 
ancieiit Indian poetics by one of the founders of German 
Indolbgy, Hermann Jacobi.” (II, p. 128). 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) F. 1. Shcherbatskoi: The Theory of Knowledge and 
Logic According to Later Buddhists, vol. i. The Nyaya- 
binda Prakarana (A Short Treatise of Logic) by Dharma- 
kirti and Dharmott^a’s commentary, St. Pl^., 1903 ; 
vol. ii. Study of Perception and Inference, St. Pbg,, 
1909. German translation : Munchen, Neubiberg, 1922- 
1924 French tr. : Paris, 1926. 

(7) Quot. in II, p. 130. 

(8) II, p. 131. 

(9) Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya writes : “He ... extensively 
toured Mongolia where, under the guidance of the 
learned Lamas, he ... read the Buddhist texts pre¬ 
served in the monasteries. It was a pity that the poli¬ 
tical considerations of the time led the then Dalai Lama 
to refuse him the permit to visit Tibet, though this 
could not prevent Shcherbatskoi from acquiring the 
mastery of Tibetan language and thus to have a free 
access to the enormous literature on logic and epistemo¬ 
logy produced by the later Buddhists.” (Pap. Stch., 
p. x). 

(10) Shcherbatskoi writes in his article Kratkii otcheto kontan- 
dirovke v Indiyu [A Short Report on the Trip to India 
in 1910] in “Izvestiya russkogo komiteta dlya izuche- 
niya Srednei i Vostochnoi Azii ... St. Pbg., 1912, 
ser. 22, no. 1, pp. 70-5 : “The object of my tour of 
India besides a general acquaintance with the country, 
is primarily the quest of the relics of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophical literature in the writings of the Buddhists them¬ 
selves and also in those of the Brahmanas and Jainas, 
inasmuch as these throw light on the period of the 
flourish of Buddhism in the history of the Buddhist 
civilization (5th to 10th centuries A.D.). At the same 
time, I intended to familiarise myself with the present 
position in India of the study of Sanskrit language and 
literature, specially on those branches of literature which 
till now have not been taken up by European scholars 
and are for them more or less a riddle”. (Quot. by I. 
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Kal ’yanov in the Proceedings of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces of the USSR, 1946, vol. v, no. 3, p. 248). 

(11) As D. Chattopadhyaya writes : “In Calcutta ... he found 
a new manuscript of his most favourite subject. As he 
said, ... ‘at the time of my stay in Calcutta in 1910 
I also discovered another manuscript of the Nyayabindu- 
tika ... in the library of the Asiatic Society. Due to 
the kindness of the Secretary of the Society, Dr. Deni¬ 
son Ross, this manuscript was sent to us for my use in 
the Asiatic Museum, Academy of Sciences’.” (Pap. 
Stch., p. xvi). 

(12) D. Chattopadhyaya writes: “The language of these 
texts is often extremely cryptic while the points and 
counter-points raised particularly in their polemical parts 
are often most difficult to follow. It is only through the 
tradition of direct oral transmission from teacher to 
student prevalent in the country for centuries that the 
subtle significance of these texts has somehow or other 
survived”, (Ibid., p. xv). 

<13) F.I. Shcherbatskoi wrote to S.F. Ol’denburg in April 
1910 : ‘T at once fell upon two pundits from Mithila, 
genuine shastris, one of them a sanyasi. With their help 
I am going through the same full course of Nyaya as 
the shastris themselves do. They are genuine Hindu 
teachers of the old style, and of course without a word 
of English ... It will soon be four months since I 
began to spend 16 hours a day on Nyaya*'. (Quot. in 
II, p. 133). 

Shcherbatskoi had a high regard for the Indian tradi¬ 
tional scientific methods. He wrote later : “Many Euro¬ 
pean [researchers] cause much damage to their own 
mission by ridiculing the methods of studies pursued by 
Indian scholars. These European researchers think that 
critical method was best suited for their purpose and 
by following this method they would be able to go far 
ahead of their Indian counterparts in the fields of intel¬ 
lectual pursuit. Even if we accept it as a better method, 
we cannot deny the fact that the end products of this 
method do not always prove to be satisfactory. The 
Indian method of in-depth studies is not an exercise in 
drudgery, it is a living dynamic tradition and rich in 
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Spiritual values. By applying better European methods 
you may not achieve the desired results, while the same 
is possible by applying Indian methods. You have to 
follow the traditional methods laid down by Indian 
grammarians if you intend to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge about Sanskrit language and literature.” 

(14) D. Chattopadhyaya writes: “From the description of 
Shchcrbatskoi’s collection preserved in the Archives of 
the Academy of Sciences, USSR, we know of more 
than thirty eminent Indians whose personal letters to 
Shcherbatskoi are preserved in the Archives. These 
correspondents included R. Tagore, S.N. Dasgupta, 
D.R. Bhandarkar, V. Bhattacharyya, D. Kosambi, S.K. 
Chatterji, Rahula Sankrityayana and others ... He 
must also have been writing back to his Indian friends. 

The last letter received by Rahula Sankrityayana from 
him shows how deeply Shcherbatskoi was moved by 
purely personal concern for his Indian friend. It was writ¬ 
ten in 1941, when Rahula was in the British jail and 
Shcherbatskoi would not simply believe the senseless¬ 
ness of indefinitely detaining such a fine scholar : ‘Are 
you still in jail? Have you been informed how long 
you will be kept in detention ? How is your health ? 

.. .Is it really possible that nothing has been intimated 
to you about the future? Did you enquire?’ (R. 
Sankrityayana in Jin~ka mem kritajna, Allahabad, 1957, 
p. 195).” See Pap. Stch., pp. xvi-xvii. 

(15) F.I. Shcherbatskoi : Uchenie o kategoricheskom impera¬ 
tive u Brakhmanov [The Doctrine of Categorical Im- 
parative of the Brahmanas]. Sbornik Muzeya antropo- 
logii i etnografii pri AN [Anthology of the Museum of 
Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian Academy of 
Sciences], Pg. 1918, vol. 5, 1, pp. 359-70. 

(16) —: Nauchnie dostizheniya drevnei Indii [Scientific 
Achievements of Ancient India]—^in “The Report on 
the work of the Russian Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1923”, prepared by S.F. Ol’denburg and read at 
session of 2 February 1924*, L., 1924, pp. 1-25. 

(17) —; K istorii materializma v Indii [On History of 
Materialism in India]—in “Vostochnye zapiski Lenin- 
gradskogo Instituta zhi^^kh vostochnykh yazykov [Ori: 

•• ^ -■■I t 
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ental Notes of the Leningrad Institute of Modem Ori¬ 
ental Languages), 1927, vol. 1, pp. 1-10. 

(18) —: The Central Conception of Buddhism and the 
Meaning of the Word Dharma, Lnd., Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1923, 112p. (Prize Publication Funi vol. vii,;. 
2nd ed. : Calcutta, 1965. 

(19) II, p. 136. 

(20) F.I. Shcherbatskoi : The Conception of Buddhist Nir¬ 
vana. L., USSR Academy of Sciences, 1927, vi, 246p. 
Japanese tr. : Tokyo, 1957. 

(21) II, p. 138. 

(22) F.I. Shcherbatskoi; Buddhist Logic, vols. 1-2, L., USSR 
Academy of Sciences, 1930-32 (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
xxi, xxvi). 

(23) II, p. 139. 

(24) Chapter i and xxx of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika-sastra 
and Chandrakirti’s commentary on it in the Prasanapada 
(in the book The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana). 
Shcherbatskoi considered these works to be the true 
philosophical basis of Mahayana Buddism (see II, 
p. 138). 

Dharmakirti : Obosnovanie chuzhoi odushevlennosti s 
tolkovaniem Vinitadeva. [Establishment of the Exist¬ 
ence of Other Minds. With Vinitadeva’s Commentary], 
Pg., 1922, XV, 79p. (Pamyatniki indiiskoi filosofii. 
no, 1). For English translation see Papers of Th. 
Shcherbatsky. 

(25) Dandin : Priklyucheniya desyati printsev [Adventures of 
Ten Princes],—“Vostok” [The Orient], M.-Pg., 1923. 
No. 3, pp. 50-82; 1924, No. 4, pp. 65-96 ; 1925, 
No. 5, pp. 16-46. 

(26) D. CTiattopadhyaya, op. cit. p. xii. 

(27) Obermiller was elected an honorary member of the 
Greater India Society whose president was Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. See Aziatskii muzei — Leningradskoe 
otdelenie. IV AN SSSR [Asiatic Museum—^Leningrad De¬ 
partment of the Institute of Oriental Studies of USSR 
Academy of Sciences], M., 1972, p. 160. 

(28) “This system of teaching Sanskrit was strictly worked 
out ... in the first year students worked from Buehler's 
textbook, which incidentally Shcherbatskoi had himself 
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published in Russian, in the second year they read the 
Meghaduta by Kalidasa with Mallinatha’s commentary, 
in the third year, the Sakuntala and the philosophical 
text Tarka-bhaslm and Panini’s grammar, and in the 
fourth year Dandin's Dasakumaracarita and Bana’s 
Kadambariy (II, p. 142). 

(29) Pap. Stch., p. i. 

(30) In the words of Shcherbatskoi the accomplishment of 
this publication “was entirely due to his initiative and 
concern.” It was begun as far back as 1897 and had 
as its aim issue of original and translated Buddhist 
writings connected with Northern Buddhism. Leading 
world specialists in Buddhist studies took part in the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica and up to the 30's of the 20th 
century about 100 volumes were published. (II, p, 117). 
See a chapter on Ol’denburg’s activity in II, pp. 109-25. 

(31) S. F. Ol’denburg : Sovremennyi indiiskii svyatoi. [A Saint 
of Modern India]—ZhMNP, St. Pbg., 1900, vd. 329, 
no. 6, pp. 347-53. 

It must be observed here that just as in 1896 Leo 
Tolstoy was able to appraise the greatness of Viveka- 
nanda at once on reading his Raja Yoga, in the same 
way, S. F. Ol’denburg, on publication of M. Muller’s 
book Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings (Lnd., 1898), 
could forthwith discern the great role of Ramakrishna 
in the awakening of India. S. F. Ol’denburg not only 
wrote this article but also read a paper on Ramakrishna 
at the Academy of Sciences. 

(32) ITie translation of the four hymns of the Rigveda was 
published in 1927 in Ukrainian (Kharkov, “Skhid. Svit”, 
no. 1, pp. 186-9). 

(33) II, p. 102. 

(34) P. G. Ritter : Dandin and His Romance. The Adventures 
of Ten Youths {On the History of Ancient Indian 
Belles-Letters.< —“Zapiski Imperatorskogo Khar’kovskogo 
Universiteta” [Notes of the ... Kharkov University], 
1898, vol. ii, pp. 1-13. The complete translation made 
during these years was published only during the 
Soviet period. 
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See Dandin: Pokhozhdeniya desyati yunoshei 
(drevne-indiiskii roman) [Adventures of Ten Princes ; 
An Ancient Indian Romance], tr. from Sanskrit with 
introduction and notes by P. G. Ritter, Kharkov, 1928. 

(35) — : A Short Course of Sanskrit Grammar, Kharkov, 
1904 ; also his Sanskrit, Kharkov 1916, G. Bongard- 
Levin and A. Vigasin report four editions of this 
Grammar only in pre-Revolution years. (II, p. 102). 

(36) For instance, besides the already indicated translation of 
the hymns of the Rigveda, mention may here be made 
of the translations of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta (Kharkov, 
1929 ; the Russian translation was published already 
in 1914), Bhartrihari’s poems (Kharkov, 1928) and 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala (Kharkov^ 1929). Translations of 
Sanskrit literature (though not from the original) were 
also made by the distinguished Ukrainian writers Ivan 
Franko and L. Ukrainka. 

<37) These words of Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya also apply 
to Ol'denburg, Ritter and other distinguished Russian 
Indologists. 

(38) Pap. Stch., p. xxii. 

(39) Asvaghosa; Zhizn’ Buddy [Life of Buddha], tr. by 
K. Bal’mont, with an introductory article by S. Levi. 
M., 1913. 

Kalidasa : Sakuntala; A Drama, tr. from French by 
K. Bal’mont. M. 1915. 

— : Dramy [Dramas], tr. from French by K. Bal’mont 
... with an introductory article by S. F. Ol’denburg, 
M., 1916. 

<40) Roerich’s wife, Elena Ivanovna Roerich, was a writer 
and author of philosophical works on Buddhism and 
some other topics. His elder son George (Yurii) 
Nikolaevich Roerich (1902-1960) was an outstanding 
Orientalist, specialist in Tibetan and Buddhist studies. 
Recently, his great Tibetan-Russian-English Dictionary 
(in 15 volumes) has been taken up for publication in 
Moscow under the aegis of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Yurii Roerich, 
being acquainted with Suniti Kumar Chatterji, toge¬ 
ther arranged the first meeting between Nikolai Roerich 
and Rabindranath Tagore in London in 1920. 
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Svyatoslav Nikolaevich Roerich (b. 1904) is an emi- 
ment artist and social worker. He lives in Bangalore^ 
India. 

(41) Izvara—actually Isvara in Sanskrit, means “Supreme 
Creator.” 

(42) N. K. Roerich: Iz literaturnogo mslediya [From the 
Literary Heritage], M., 1974, p. 121. 

The translation of the excerpt is by Harish C. Gupta, 
the translator of the book. Such passages in the book 
translated from Russian and Bengali (except where 
taken from English editions) are translator’s own. 

(43) E. Ya. Lyusternik : op. cit., p. 106. 

(44) See Perepiska V. V. Vereshchagina i V. V. Stasova [Cor¬ 
respondence of V. V. Vereshchagin and V. V. Stasov], 
p. 241. Quot. from E. Ya. Lyusternik, op. cit., p. 156. 

(45) “The Times of India”, 15.01.1905. 

(46) Blavatskaya published two books in Russian about her 
visits to India, under the pseudonym Radda Bai— Iz 
peshcher i debrei Indostana . .. [From the Caves and 
Jungles of Hindustan ; Letters Home], M., 1883 ; and 
Tri mesyatsa na golubykh gorokh Madrasa [Three Months 
in the Blue Mountains of Madras], M., 1884. 

(47) It should be stated here that Annie Besant was involved 
not simply in theosophy; she also took part in the 
Indian national liberation movement and some educa¬ 
tional activities. 

(48) In his letter to the editor of the journal “The Light of 
the East”, Vivekananda unambiguously stated : 

“I have always found occultism injurious and weaken¬ 
ing to humanity... For centuries we have been stuffed 
with the mysterious; the result is that our intellectual 
and spiritual digestion is almost hopelessly impaired and 
down to the depths of hopeless imbecility”—see Dr. 
Sankari Prasad Basu : Vivekananda o samakalin Bharat- 
varsa [Vivekananda and Contemporary India], vol. iii, 
p. 83. 

(49) See, for example, V. Brodov : Indian Philosophy in 
Modern Times, M., 1984. In this otherwise serious and 
scholarly book we find Ramacharaka’s name together 
with Vivekananda’s. See pp. 268-71. 
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(50) Ramacharaka (William Atkinson): Hatha-yoga ... [in 
Russian]; Nauka o dykhanii indiiskikh iogov [Science 
of Breathing of the Indian Yogisk St. Pbg., 1914 ; 
Osnovy mirosozertsaruya indiiskikh iogov [Principles of 
world outlook Indian Yogis], St. Pbg., 1914 ;Jnana-yoga, 
[in Russian], St. Pbg., 1914; Religii i tainye ucheniya 
Vostoka [Religious and Secret Doctrines of the East], 
St. Pbg., 1914; Puti dostizheniya indiiskikh iogov [Ways 
of Attaining of the Indian Yogis], St. Pbg., 1914; Raja- 
yoga [in Russian], St. Pbg., 1914. 

(51) R. Rolland mentioned it in his Life of Leo Tolstoy. See 
also A. Shifman : Tolstoy and India, 2nd ed., Delhi, 
Sahitya Akademi, 1969, p. 10. 

(52) Leo Tolstoy : Russian Book for Reading. Pts. i-iv. See 
A. Shifman : op. cit., pp. 45-7. 

(53) The books which Tolstoy read this time besides the ones 
on Buddhism which continued to hold his interest, in¬ 
clude the best translations in West European languages 
of the Vedas and of some Upanishads. For example, in 
one of the Vedas which he read in early 1884 he found 
a “Hymn to Reason”, which he promptly transcribed 
into his diary. 

Here are the words which the Russian writer liked in 
particular : “Everything is formed by reason. The world 
is the eye of reason, its source... One who gives one¬ 
self to reason becomes immortal.” (Leo Tolstoy: Com¬ 
plete Works [in Russian ; in 90 vols., M.-L., 1928-58— 
hereafter referred to as CW], vol. 49, p. 63. 

For details see A. P. Gnatyuk-Danil’chuk’s article 
Tolstoy and Vivekananda” in the “bulletin of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of culture” March (pp. 51-5) 
and April (pp. 75-9) 1986 issues,—^which we recapi¬ 
tulate here. This article was based on the lecture which 
the author of the present book delivered in Bengali at 
the Institute, for which he expresses his deep indebted¬ 
ness to the Institute authorities. 

(54) One of the earliest Indians to write regularly to Tolstoy 
was Ramaseshan, the editor of the journal “The Aryan.” 
Tolstoy’ reply of 25 July 1901 as published in the August 
issue of the same journal evoked wide response of the 
Indian readers at large. 
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Tolstoy also regularly corresponded with Gopal Chetty, 
the editor of the “New Reformer”, and Professor Rama 
Deva, the editor of the journal “Vedic Magazine” ; and 
these letters, in original, were for the first time pub¬ 
lished in those journals. Rama Deva sent to Tolstoy 
his journal and, in addition, some of the best books 
on the Vedas. This helped Tolstoy to delve more 
deeply into the Vedas. 

We shall note that even much before his corres¬ 
pondence with Tolstoy was started, Gandhiji published 
one of the earliest biographical studies of Tolstoy in 
India, in his journal “Indian Opinion” (in the 2 Sep¬ 
tember 1905 issue). Gandhiji also translated and pub¬ 
lished in this journal four short stories of Tolstoy. 

(55) Vivekananda's Lectures on Raja Yoga (NY, 1896) 
almost at once after publication was sent to Tolstoy 
in 1896 by Anendra Kumar Datta, a friend of the well- 
known Indian musician Dilip Kumar Roy. (See also 
note 64). The letters known are 5 from Gandhiji (Oct. 
1909, Nov. 1909, Apr. 1910, Aug. 1910, Sept. 1910) 
and 3 from Tolstoy (1 Oct. 1909, Aug. 1910, Sept. 
1910). One of Gandhiji’s letter (Nov. 1909) was loca¬ 
ted at Yasnaya Polyana Archives only in 1956. See 
A. Shifman : Leo Tolstoy and the East [In Russian], 
2nd ed., p. 165. 

(56) The first Russian book to dwell upon the Vivekananda- 
Tolstoy theme, among other things, is Tolstoy and the 
East, by A.I. Shifman [A. I. Shifman ; Ljeo Tolstoy 
and the East (in Russian). M., 1960 pp. 194-197 ; 
2nd rev. ed., M., 1971, pp. 127-131. English tr. 
Tolstoy and India, Delhi, Sahitya Akademy, 1969, 
2nd ed. 1978 (pp. 25-37)]. He has been for many 
years associated with the Tolstoy Museum at Yasnaya 
Polyana. This valuable study, though copious and rich 
in factual material, devotes only a few pages to the 
theme, and contains some notes which are not quite 
correct. The subsequent works dealing with Tolstoy and 
India—^for instance, the extremely interesting chapter 
“Asia’s Reply to Tolstoy ’ in the well-known work 
Tolstoy and Contemporary World [in Russian ; ML, 1975] 
by the Soviet scholar of Tolstoy studies, K. Lomunov; 
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and the article “Tolstoy and the Literatures of the 
East*’ (published in L. N, Tolstoi i sovremennosC. Sb. 
statei i materialov [Tolstoy and the World of His Time). 
M., 1981) by the eminent Soviet Indologist, E. P. 
Chelyshev—^are also generally evasive in the matter of 
Tolstoy’s interest in Vivekananda. Only Professor V. S. 
Kostyuchenko of the Department of Philosophy of the 
Moscow University, in his fine monograph on Swami 
Vivekananda, mentions casually that “Vivekananda’s 
Raja-yoga had aroused keen interest in the most diverse 
countries and amongst the most diverse thinkers—^from 
Leo Tolstoy to one of the founders of pragmatism, 
Charles James.” But Prof. Kostyuchenko has taken this 
reference not directly from Tolstoy’s Works but from 
Remain Rolland’s well-known article entitled “Asia’s 
Reply to Tolstoy.” (See V. S. Kostyuchenko : Viveka¬ 
nanda [in Russian], M., 1977, p. 122). 

(57) R. Rolland: Opyt issledovaniya mistiki i dukhovnoi 
zhizni sovremennoi Indii. Zhizn’ Ramakrishny. Zhizn” 
Vivekanandy [Experience of Studying Mysticism and 
Spiritual Life of Modem India. The Life of Rama- 
krishna. The Life of Vivekananda].—in his Complete 
Works [in Russian], vol. 19, L., 1936, 320 p. 

Idem : Vselenskoe evangelie Vivekanandy. [The Uni¬ 
versal Gospel of Vivekananda}—in his Complete Works 
[in Russian], vol. 20, L., 1936, pp. 7-163. 

(58) Romain Rolland also writes in his “Asia’s Reply to 
Tolstoy” : “The religious firmament of India was most 
brightly illuminated by stars of the first magnitude that 
had suddenly started shining in it ... the two wonders 
of the spirit: Ramakrishna (1836-1886), the godly 
inspired man who had enveloped all forms of deity with 
his love, and his pupil, still more powerful than the 
teacher, Vivekananda (1863-1903), whose tempestuous 
energy had awakened the effective god, the god of Gita, 
in his suffering people, for centuries to come... (See 

.Romain Rolland : Complete Works [in Russian], vol. 
14, p. 338. 

We may mention here that, for instance, the very 
first books on India read by Professor E. P. Chelyshev 
(See his article in Vivekananda Centenary Volume, 
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Calcutta, 1963), as also by the author of this book, 
were the above quoted Romain Rolland’s Life of Rama- 
krishna. Life of Vivekananda, The Universal Gospel of 
Vivekananda. 

(59) We shall observe here that it is apparently on the basis 
of this statement that A. I. Shifman writes without any 
ground : “There exists an indication that Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, during his travels in Europe in 1900, intended 
to visit Yasnaya Polyana (A. 1. Shifman : Leo Tolstoy 
and the East [in Russian], M., 1971, p. 131). 

Vivekananda intended to visit Russia in April 1897, 
but this visit did not materialise for reasons not known. 
(See his letter to Josephine Mac Leod in The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. viii, p. 392. There 
is no reference in Vivekananda’s Works or in the litera¬ 
ture on him that he intended to visit Yasnaya Polyana 
in 1900). 

(60) R. Rolland : Complete Works fin Russian], vol. 14, 
p. 338. 

(61) Ibid., vol. 19, p. 256. 

(62) Ibid., vol. 14, p. 338. 

We have quoted these statements of Romain Rolland 
at length, for these alone provide the correct key to 
Tolstoy’s assessment of Vivekananda. Other works of 
Western scholars on Tolstoy have only a brief reference 
that Tolstoy had read Raja-yoga. The theme being 
dwelt upon here did not also find its full expression in 
India despite the fact that some Indian works have re¬ 
produced and interpreted whatever little there is of this 
in Shifman’s book. It is, we may add here, therefore 
very important to rectify the errors and discrepancies 
in this work, though we must stress that doing this does 
not in any way belittle the great contribution of the 
author, the first to take up this important asi>ect. One 
valuable book, containing many interesting ideas and 
facts on Tolstoy-India theme, is that recently published 
under the title Bharat Pathik Tolstoy, Calcutta 1983, by 
Jhara Basu, with a foreword by the well-known Bengali 
writer and literary scholar, Annada Shankar Ray who 
calls himself a pupil of Tolstoy. 


5 
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How is it then that, save Romain Rdland, no one 
has so far made a well established and correct estimate 
of Vivekananda’s place in the life of Tolstoy? This, 
first of all, as we see, is because Tolstoy did not write 
any complete commentary on the works of Vivekananda ; 
the observations on the Indian philosopher lie scattered 
on the pages of his less accessible works and cannot be 
pieced together without surveying a large amount of 
material and without scrupulous analysis. Secondly, this 
is also sometimes due to lacunae in proper study of the 
complex world outlook of the writer and sometimes to 
the one-sided approach to it. 

(63) D. P. Makovitsky : Yasnopolyanskie zapiski [Notes from 
Yasnaya Polyana],— Literaturnoe msUdstvo [Literary 
Heritage], vol. 90, bks. 1, 2, 3 & 4, M., 1981 (Here¬ 
after Mak.). 

(64) Dilip Kumar Roy mentions this in his book Tirthankar 
(new ed., Calcutta, 1982 pp. 21-2) while recapitulating 
his own conversion with Romain Rolland : 

‘‘Romain Rolland ; You will be surprised, Dilip, if 
I tell you that Tolstoy, in the last years of his life, was 
charmed by Vivekananda’s writings. Tolstoy’s close 
friend, P. Biryukov, and numerous other scholars keep 
reciting Vivekananda’s name even now. In Russia, 
specially, there are even more of such people. 

Dilip Roy ; That they are so influenced by Viveka¬ 
nanda I did not know. All I knew was that Tolstoy, 
in the last years of his life, was charmed by Vivekananda, 
and this because a Bengali friend of mine had sent to 
him ... a copy of Vivekananda’s Raja-yoga-. Tolstoy 
had later written to him, Tt is doubtful if in this age 
[another] man has ever risen above selfless spiritual 
meditation’.” 

(65) Dilip Kumar Roy, op. oit., p. 21. Also in Leo Tolstoy : 
CW, vol. 81, p. 220. 

(66) Leo Tolstoy: CW^ vol. 53, p. 106. 

(67) On 14 October of the same year 1896 he wrote to P. V. 
Verigin (1859-1924) [the leader of the big group of 
dukhoboras^ followers of Tolstoy. He went away to 
Canada in 1902 after 15-year exile. He was corres¬ 
pondent of Leo Tolstoy, who wrote sixteen letters to 
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Verigin between 1895 and 1909]: “Thanks to books, 
I have come in contact, this present autumn, with a 
Hindu, who fully shares with us our Christian views and 
has sent me a book of a compatriot of his, expounding 
the doctrine of the Brahmins, having semblance with 
the essence (emphasis mine—author) of the teaching 
of Christ” {CW, vol. 69, p. 169). Thus, Tolstoy found 
in Vivekananda's work an echo of his own reflections 
on the true essence of Christianity cleansed from later 
distortions. It is therefore difficult to agree with A. 1. 
Shifman who believes that “in the passionate tirades of 
Vivekananda, Tolstoy heard the echoes of the early 
leaching of the ancient Indians, particularly many motifs 
of the Vedas congenial to him. (A. Shifman : Tolstoy 
and India, p. 33). 

(68) Leo Tolstoy : CW, vol. 69, p. 169. See also note 31. 

Tolstoy may have read Ol’denburg’s article (1900) 
on Ramakrishna Paramahansa (note 31) earlier than 
1903. 

(69) Ibid., vol. 76, pp. 98-9. 

(70) Mak. : vol. ii, p. 64. 

(71) Surendranath Mukherjee, philosopher and public man. 
He had emigrated from India to USA and was in Los 
Angeles publishing the journal “The Light of Asia” 
which he sent regularly to Tolstoy till his death. In 
1907 he returned to India and wrote several books. 
Died in Calcutta in 1914. Many numbers of the jour¬ 
nal, with Tolstoy’s notes, are preserved in Yasnaya 
Polyana Library. See A. Shifman : Tolstoy and India, 
pp. 55-60. 

(72) Baba Premananda Bharati : Shri Krishna—the Lord of 
Love, NY, 1904. 

(73) Leo Tolstoy : CW, vol. 77, pp. 37-8. 

(74) Mak. : vol. ii, p. 457. 

(75) Leo Tolstoy: CW, vol. 77, p. 151. 

(76) See : (i) ‘My Teacher”, speech made by Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda at the Vedanta Society in New York, published 
in Russian translation, in the anthology V doline skorbl 
[In the Spaces of Sorrow], M., 1907, pp. 183-204, 
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(ii) “God and Man”, speech made by Swami Viveka- 
nanda,—^in the anthology ; I. Nazhivin : Golosa narodov 
[Voices of the Peoples], M., 1908, pp. 65-79. 

(iii) Gimn tvoreniya [Hymn of Creation], in the same 
anthology of Nazhivin, pp. 80-1. 

A. Shifman's statement that Tolstoy read Viveka- 
nanda’s “Speeches and Writings” in 1907 obviously does 
not correspond to facts. 

t77) Leo Tolstoy : CW, vol. 78, p. 151. 

(78) Ibid., vol. 78, pp. 84-5. 

(79) Ibid., vol. 56, p. 129 

(80) These books were sent to Tolstoy by S. R. Chitale. 

(81) Mak. : vol. iii, p. 94. 

(82) Unfortunately, these books, so far as we know, have 
not been located. We are only left with notes in Tols¬ 
toy’s own diary and also tiie day-to-day notes (for 
instance, for 5, 21, 23 and from 26 to 29 June, 1908) 
of D. P. Makovitsky. We shall be citing some of these 
notes here. 

(83) Mak. : vol. iii, p. 106. It may be remarked here that some 
scholars and literary critics claim that Tolstoy censured 
Vivekananda for his belief in violent means of struggle 
against evil. This wrong understanding, it appears, ori¬ 
ginates from the assertion made by Bhupendranath 
Dutta (see, for example, Jhara Basu, op. cit., p. 22), 
who seems to go to the extent of saying that Tolstoy 
did so in his letter to Taraknath D^. The letter is 
available in numerous publications, including Tolstoy’s 
Complete Works (vol. 37, pp. 245-72), but we did not 
find any such censure there. 

(84) Mak., vol. iii, p. 122. 

(85) Mak., vol. iii, p. 125. Makovitsky continued : “And, 
later, while I was galvanising his head, he read Viveka¬ 
nanda and underlined some sentences. 

What precisely interested Tolstoy at this time and what 
he was reflecting upon can be understood by referring 
to an entry in his diary on 26 June 1908 : “Felt now 
for the first time the possibility, as Vivekananda says, 
that T’ could completely yield to ’you’. Felt the pos¬ 
sibility of self-denial not for the sake of anything but 
for the sake of sound sense... It is most difficult and 
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even most necessary to escape from this terrible indul¬ 
gence with self and with one’s ‘F. And I am beginning— 
now before my death to sense the possiblity of such 
renunciation of one’s “F’. [For me] it’s not much of 
a virtue,” (CH', vol. 56, p. 137). 

(86) So one should not take in literal sense (as sometimes 
done by A. Shifman and other scholars) such note of 
L. Tolstoy as he, for example, made to Chertkov on 
28 June 1908 : ‘‘Vivekananda greatly disappoints me 
He writes about miracles which he has seen and him¬ 
self performed.,, How oddly it conjoins with depth of 
thought.” (Mak., vol. iii, p. 126). And, on 29 June 
1908, he records in his diary : “I am reading a Hindu,— 
very witty, verbose and blank. He wants to justify 
their belief in subjective beings and their doubts in 
them... One thing is and one thing undoubted: My 
life and my freedom and the need to decide how to 
live it, only this alone is the basis of all religions, the 
basis of all philosophies. And this alone exists.” (CW, 
vol. 56, p. 364). Leo Tolstoy does not notice that he is 
possibly contradicting his own self, contradicting that 
note which he had made in his diary on 26 June. 

(87) See note 48. Sankari Prasad Basu, in his already 
published six-volume work Vivekananda o samakatin 
Bharatvarsha [Vivekananda and Contemporary India! 
gives an excellent and exhaustive treatment of this 
question of Vivekananda versus theosophists (op. cit., 
vol. iii, pp. 39-113). 

See also V. S. Kostyuchenko : op. cit., p. 123. 

(88) Kamenskaya, Pisareva and others. We feel, Tolstoy 
gathered this wrong impression about Vivekananda’s be¬ 
lief in miracles from writings or talks of the theo¬ 
sophists who had a penchant for such things. Tolstoy 
would never have formed this wrong impression if only 
he had read Vivekananda’s speeches against miracles. 

(89) Mak., vol. iii, p. 127. 

(90) Mak., vol. iii, p. 128. 

(91) Leo Tolstoy: CW, vol. 56, p. 138. In this note L. 
Tolstoy continued: “Only one thing is not true—^that 
is when he begins with (objective) judgment about the 
world,” {ibid). As we see, Tolstoy here takes the 
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ground of uncognisability of the highest source. Fur¬ 
ther, he ponders over probi^s of destruction of evil 
and of enhancing the good and, in his diary, makes a 
note of Vivekananda’s ideas which he fully subscribes 
to: “Vivekananra says that the eternal destruction of 
evil and enhancement of good are not possible, but 
this is not possible only because of the notion of time 
or because of the notion of implementation. But there 
should be neither of these. Increasing of the good in 
myself and in the world is life—^mine as well as that 
of the world. This increase cannot be achieved [but 
one must try, for] the process of this increase is life 
itself—^fulfilling one’s purpose in life—^by increasing of 
good, I am only fulfilling my purpose.” (CfV, vol. 56, 
p. 365). 

(92) Leo Tolstoy : CfV, vol. 56, p. 361. 

(93) When 22 years old Taraknath Das emigrated from 
Bengal to Canada and formed a revolutionary group. 
In order to propagate his ideas he started in Vancouver, 
the journal “Free Hindustan.” He sent two issues of 
this journal to Leo Tolstoy and a letter on 24 May, 
1908. He wrote to the great Russian writer: “By your 
publicist writings you have brought great good to Russia. 
We beseech you, if only you could make the time, to 
write an article and to state your opinion about the sad 
position of India. On behalf of millions of Indians 
dying of hunger I appeal to your Christian spirit and 
I beg you to support us.” 

This letter was considered lost for half a century and 
was discovered in Tolstoy’s Archives in 1956. It was 
published in the journal “Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie” 
[Soviet Oriental Studies], 1957, no. 1 (See Shifman, 
op. cit., pp. 69-71). For details about Taraknath Das 
see N. M. Gol’dberg’s article “Indian Journals in the 
Yasnaya Polyana Library as One of the Sources for the 
Study of the National Liberation Movement in India,” 
in “Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie,” 1955, no. 4. 

As is known, the “Letter to a Hindu” was one of 
the reasons for Mahatma Gandhi to address Leo Tols¬ 
toy. We can menticMi here that we discovered in Rabindra 
Bhavana an almost unknown translation of R. Tagore’s 
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Letters from Russia in one of American magazines in 
which Taraknath Das much later in 30’s made some 
contributions. Taraknath Das also wrote a book (1932) 
on religious, social and political ideals of Tagore. 

(94) Leo Tolstoy : CW, vol. 37, pp. 245-72. Was published 
in Gandhiji’s journal “Indian Opinion”, no. 1 (1910). 

(95) Mak., vol. iii, p. 333 

(96) Leo Tolstoy : CW, vol. 38, p. 68. 

(97) Mak., vol. iii, p. 104. 

(98) For instance, on 24 June 1909, he makes an interesting 
observation in respect of Vekhi, the well-known collec¬ 
tion of Russian philosophical tracts of early 20th cen¬ 
tury : “It is not worth reading Vekhi ... when one has 
such [things] for reading as Ramakrishna, the Buddha, 
Vivekananda, the Gospel ...” (Mak,, vol, iii, note of 
24 June 1909). 

Later, on 29 March 1910, when Tolstoy meets the 
famous Czech thinker, statesman and revolutionary, 
Jan Massaryk, and, among other things, asks him if he 
reads Indian philosophy, he tells Massaryk that the 
greatest philosopher of modem India is Vivekananda. 
(Mak., vol. iv, p. 213). 

(99) Mak., vol. iv, p. 196. 

(100) Ibid. 

It is interesting to note here that Tolstoy has this 
heightened iuterest in Indian philosophy at a time when 
he, as he says, is going further asd further away from 
Christianity. (Mak., vol. iv, notes of 13 August 1908). 
It is possible that this was due to Tolstoy’s reading of 
two volumes of Vivekananda. 

(101) Leo Tolstoy: CW, vol. 81, p. 220. 

(102) After Tolstoy’s death, his followers, including Nazhivin 
in particular, arranged the publication of Russian tran¬ 
slations of a number of books of Vivekananda, as also 
of Gospel of Ramakrishna and of Max Mueller’s books 
on Ramakrishna. We give a list of these books: (1) 
Filosofiya yoga (Philosophy of Yoga) ; Lectures given 
in New York in the winter of 1895 on Raja-yoga, in¬ 
cluding also Patanjali’s aphorisms with commentary, tr. 
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by Ya. Popov, Sosnilsa, 1911. (2) Swami Viveka- 
nanda: Prakticheskaya Vedanta [Practical Vedanta], 
M., 1912. (3) Kamm-yoga, M., 1912 (2nd ed.: Pgd., 
1916). (4) Bhakti-yoga; Lectures, rev. and pub. by 
S. Saradananda, tr. from 2nd Calcutta ed. by Ya. Popov, 
St. Pbg., 1914. (5) Ramakrishna ; Provozvestie Rama- 
knshny, tr. from Eng. ed., with a foreword and introd. 
by Swami Abhedananda, St. Pbg., 1914. (6) M. Mueller: 
Filosovya Vedanty tr. from English by N.F. Nazhivin, 
M., 1912. (7) M. Mueller: Shri Ramakrishna Paramu- 
hansa. His Life and Doctrine, tr. from English by N.F. 
Nazhivin, M., 1913. 

(103) Tolstoy, no doubt, would have at once appreciated 
Tagore too only if he knew about him. But unfor¬ 
tunately, this was not destined to be. Tagore probably 
came to know about Tolstoy in 1880’s (if not earlier; 
because, in 1880, Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya’s Letters 
and articles on Russia had already been published in 
“Bharati”. Tagore had certainly become familiar with 
Tolstoy’s writings by 1889 because we do find a men¬ 
tion of Anna Karenina in one of his letters of 1889. 
IWc shall again talk of this later]. Henceforth Tolstoy 
is found mentioned many times in Tagore’s writings. 

However, Tagore possibly could not bring himself 
to initiate any correspondence with Tolstoy. 



CHAPTER 

THREE 

RUSSIA DISCOVERS TAGORE 




A whole people and a whole civilisation 
are reflected in Tagore’s songs. 

Tagore is the first sage who does not 
repudiate life but all the time glorifies 
its joys. 

I.V. SHKLOVSKY (1913) 

The first Russian translation (1913) of Tagore* was a real 
revelation, a discovery of an altogether new world of modern 
Indian poetry at its zenith.^ It embodied a new aesthetics 
which merged so naturally the true crest and crystal purity of 
emotions with deep feelings of joy that life gives. It was a 
poetry not of rejection but of acceptance of life^ which defied 
death itself. The reader’s heart missed a beat. 

This poetry seemed to have nothing of what the reader had 
become accustomed to know as “Indian wisdom”. It was in¬ 
tensely personal and modern, and lacked that usual accent of 
asceticism.^ It had something so familiar, so close to the reader, 
something responding to his own spiritual aspirations and needs, 
and at the same time so truly Indian, so peculiarly Indian, 
but not difficult to comprehend. 

And the inexpressible charm of this poetry held the reader 
in thrall, sublimated him, helped him to get into the infinite 
beauty of life that is here on earth. It taught him to love 
what “is here on this side”. It soothed the soul, and flooded 
it with life, true strength and courage. It sought to lead “into 
that heaven of freedom where the mind is without fear and 
where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic wall’’.^ Tagore’s poetry thus even helped to 
overcome the spiritual crisis through which, as we know, a part 
of Russian intelligentsia was then passing. 

. True, individual fantasies and perceptions did take some 
readers far from what the poet meant to express ; but one thing 
common to all was that none was indifferent to or untouched 
by this phenomenon which was Tagore. In short, as the emi¬ 
nent Soviet writer, Konstantin Paustovsky, then quite young, 
put it, “Rabindranath Tagore reigned over the minds”.® We 
observed in the previous chapter that Leo Tolstoy’s high esti¬ 
mate of Vivekananda, who symbolised the modem dimensions 
of Indian thought reflected the attraction that Russian intelli¬ 
gentsia continually had for India. Tolstoy’s no doubt, was a 
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personal view, but, then, he was one of the greatest represen¬ 
tatives of his country, having a vital influence on the minds 
of his contemporaries. So the immediate success of Tagore’s 
works amongst the broadest strata of Russian society was only 
the culminating point of this vast interest. 

The feelings of Tagore’s contemporaries in Russia on first 
knowing him were expressed, with penetrating insight, by the 
great Russian artist and scholar. Nikolai Roerich, in the “Pages 
from My Diary”. He begins his note on Tagore with reminis¬ 
cences of Leo Tolstoy who had just passed away^ ; 

I remember how Elena Ivanovna first brought me this 
news [of Tolstoy’s sad demise], repeating “incredible, in¬ 
credible !' Indeed something had gone away from Russia 
herself. Life had indeed been delimited ... In the same 
way, Elena Ivanovna brought quite another news. As she 
often chanced to find in the book-shops something latest, 
essential and inspired, she had also located Tagore’s 
Gitanjali, translated by Baltrushaitis.® These sincere heart¬ 
touching melodies shone like a rainbow; and had an un¬ 
usual cadence in Baltrushaitis’ Russian figurative verse 
... Till now we knew Tagore only in bits. Of course, 
we knew how Tagore’s name was uppermost in the mind 
of the whole world (emphasis mine—author) but we Rus¬ 
sians didn’t yet have a chance to touch the depths of the 
Poet’s heart.® 

We shall interrupt Roerich’s words to say that he is not right. 
Tagore was then not at aU known in the whole world, includ¬ 
ing in Russia'® (except in his own native India, of course). 
Roerich had no idea of this even till many years later." 


How is it that Tagore came to be known in Russia so late ? 
Why did Russia and the West need almost forty years to have 
access to Tagore’s spiritual, creative wealth ? Ibe reasons are 
multiple and diverse. One of these, and the most important 
reason, was aptly noted by the well-known Russian translator 
and literary critic, A.E. Gruzinsky (1858-1930) while observ¬ 
ing that tlie Encyclopaedia Britannica where, of all the places, 
one would have reasonably hoped to find some information on 
Tagore, has no entry under ‘Tagore’ in its latest, 1911 edition, 
md no reference to him in the articles on languages and lite- 
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ratures of India. And this when Tagore already has more than 
almost three decades of poetic work behind him and a great 
reputation in his country. 

In the conditions of colonial regime, the tempestuous up¬ 
surge of modem Indian literatures, with Bengali literature 
having a pivotal place, obviously went unnoticed on the part 
of the British litterateurs and scholars despite their closest con¬ 
nections with India. 

Another main reason, as we have already seen in the pre¬ 
vious chapters, was that the chain of continuance of study of 
modem Indian culture in Russia was broken by the foolish, 
unthoughtful Czarist bureaucracy, and it was possible to res¬ 
tore the links only after the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. The works of almost all (with the exception of Pavel 
Petrov) eminent Russian Indologists like I.P. Minaev, F.I. 
Shcherbatskoi, were limited to the study of ancient India. 

Besides, there also existed the impression that the modern 
literature of India was only second-rate in comparison with 
the ancient This was largely because of the unconscious com¬ 
plex growing in the West of the superiority of Western science 
and literature to the modem Indian. This tendency was also, 
in a definite measure, prevalent during the Czarist times in 
some circles of Russian Indology; and we would in vain look 
for translations of works of modern Indian writers during 
these pre-Revolutiem years. As Academician A. P. Baraimikov, 
one of the prominent Soviet Indologists, later put it, “Until 
the beginning of the 20th century, modem Indian languages 
were not studied at all in Russia. Only in early 20’s were 
published some Urdu grammars,imperfect in outer form, 
but giving some notion of the language”.'^ 


We now come back to Nikolai Roerich’s “Pages from My 
Mary” : 

Gitanjali was a complete revelation; the poems were 
read at parties and in inner chambers, giving way to 
such rare mutual understanding as nothing but true 
talent alone could provide. The capacity for inspiring 
confidence was marvellous, the principle of beauty enig¬ 
matic, and every unsullied human heart fluttered and felt 
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exhilarated at the spark of the beautiful light. The age- 
old love and wisdom of the East had found its manifesta¬ 
tion and touching echo in the convincing words of the 
poet ... Everyone believed and believes that Tagore be¬ 
longs not to the commonplace world of conventional facts 
but to the world of great truth and beauty. The dream 
of meeting him somewhere took firm hold. Won’t des¬ 
tiny take us once again to see here in this world one 
who gave such a powerful call for beauty—over-powering 
beauty.'^ 

For Nikolai Roerich, as also for some others,'® Tagore 
seemingly became, after Leo Tolstoy, the living embodiment of 
the crest and power of the human spirit. 


Translations of Tagore’s writings began to be published one 
after the other—two separate collections of his writings in¬ 
dividual works;'® translations in Russian periodicals.'® The 
same book of Tagore was translated almost at the same time 
by different translators. 

Thus, translations of Gitanjali were made by six different 
translators—A.P. Khavkina (1913) ; N.A. Pusheshnikov, the 
nephew of the famous writer, Ivan Bunin (1914) ; the distin¬ 
guished Russian and Lithuanian poet Baltrushaltis (1914) ; 
A.S. Sludsky (1914) ; S.V. Tatarinova, member of the Theo- 
sophical Society (1914) and A.D. Runovskaya (1915). 2 ° The 
translations of Gardener were by four—^N.A. Pusheshnikov 
(1914) ; the well-known litterateur V.G. Tarttov (1914) ; V. 
Spasskaya (1915); E. I. Saishnikova (1917).2' The Crescent 
Moon was translated by three—^M. Likiardopulo (1914) ; P. 
Vasin (1915) and S.V. Tatarinova (1915),“ Tagore’s philo¬ 
sophical lectures Sadhana came out in 1914 in two translations 
—by V. Pogossky; and by I.F. Gietman and V.S. Lempitsky.^^ 

Tagore’s plays were also published in 1915 in several diffe¬ 
rent translations —Chitra [Chitrmgada], translated by M. Pod- 
gorichani and by V. Spasskaya The King of the Dark 
Chamber, by Z. Vengerova, the well-known writer and also the 
author of the most comprehensive study of Tagore in those 
years, and also by M. Rodon The Post-Office was translated 
by V. Spasskaya and also by M. Rodon.^® 
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The most voluminous (314 p.) of Tagore’s books then pub¬ 
lished in Russia was a collection of 13 short stories (1915), 
and this here needs a rather detailed discussion. 

This book Iz zhizni Bengalii. Rasskazy [From Bengal Life: 
Short StoriesJ27 was a translation into Russian, by A. I. and 
A. F. Sludsky, of an Indian edition (published under the title 
Glimpses of Bengal Life), with a foreword not much different 
from that of the translator Rajani Ranjan Sen in the Indian 
edition (Madias, 1913).This book came as a surprise even 
to those who knew all translations of Tagore’s works in the 
West. 

Such a book had not been published in London or New 
York. In the West Tagores short stories, differently selected, 
were published by Macmillan & Co., under the tide Hungry 
Stones only after a year, viz. in 1916.2® So the Russian 
publisher V. Portugalov was able to locate and procure this 
first published book of Tagore in India. V. Portugalov inten¬ 
ded to include in his Russian publication also the translation 
of the Eyesore (Chokher Bali) published in 1914 in the 
Calcutta journal “The Modern Review,but this was not 
done for reasons unknown.®' 

These Stories from Bengal Life at once became a sensation 
and a bibliographical rarity, because those who admired Tagore 
and had read many of his works—poems, plays, philosophical 
articles—were surprised still more to find that this original, 
unique poet, gifted playwright and profound philosopher was 
also an excellent story teller. He astounded the readers with 
his mature realism combined with a sort of lyricism of writ¬ 
ing. This lyrical accent imparted a special subtlety to the 
writing and enhanced its expressiveness, and in no way meddled 
with realism. These stories, we feel, to some extent, remind 
the reader of the early stories of Maxim Gorky,®2 one of 
the most outstanding Russian writers after Leo Tolstoy, and 
the most popular in Russia already during those days to 
combine singularly the ‘cruel’ realism with characteristic roman¬ 
tic tone. 

Tagore’s stmies were imbued with humanistic and democra¬ 
tic world outlook, sympathy for the anxieties of the ordinary' 
people, ability to see the “great” in the “little”. The power 
and the light of the writer’s humanism were so great that 
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even the tragic events or tragic ends of the stories (these were 
dominant, reflecting the real life of the Indians in colonial 
India, fettered by the burden of outlived traditions and cus¬ 
toms) did not leave behind any painful memories, or did not 
mortify the reader, and rather made him ponder as to how to 
live, how to live a life that would be free from such tragic 
happenings. 


All this amply shows the baselessness of the prevailing 
impression that pre-Revolution Russia knew Tagore only as a 
poet, even an “exotic poet.”^^ 

We shall come back to this towards the end of this chapter ; 
here we may only remark that it is difficult to understand how 
some scholars failed to “notice” this publication in 1915 of a 
collection of Tagore’s stories, the most complete for that time. 
Not only this. In their studies many scholars even now either 
ignore Tagore’s writings in this genre, one of the most pre¬ 
valent in modern world literature, or do them injustice by 
giving too little space to them, or simply give a subjective 
assessment.'’'* Therefore, we consider it necessary to say here 
a few words on how the Bengali and other literary scholars 
who knew Tagore’s work in original Bengali in its entirety, 
appraise Tagore’s stories, and also as to how Tagore himself 
looks on them. 

First of all, in Bengali literature, Rabindranath Tagore was 
the first to introduce this, rather most popular genre, having 
no tradition to fall upon. With the power of his unique talent 
he. already in the early 90’s of the last^s century, wrote over 
40 stories almost in a cycle, and these were in no way in¬ 
ferior to the best specimens in the world literature. 

Almost immediately on the publication of the very first 
stories, the literary critic Jadunath Sarkar wrote in 1894: 

The short stories by Rabindranath Tagore would last 
longer than his poems, because his short stories reflect 
the real life more perfectly. The reality of life, in parti¬ 
cular, the modern life, that projects itself through Tagore’s 
short stories is unique and was totally absent in earlier 
Bengali literature. With excellent artistic perfection he 
has been able to portray this life and bring to focus its 
hard reality. 3® 
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Again, in one of the very first, no doubt successful, mono¬ 
graphs published in the West (with the exception of Russia 
where Tagore's stories, as we have just seen), were appreciated 
earlier, the English poet Rhys (1915) states : 

He has known how to develop for his own use a sym- 
pathic and thoroughly congenial form of short story. .. 
He is able to gain effects which a Nathaniel Hawthorne 
or a Turgenev might envy him... There are critics who 
know Rabindranath’s writings intimately in their original 
form and say that his finest work lies not in his songs or 
in his plays but in his short stories.^^ 

Later, in 1921, E. Thompson, one of the few Tagore scho¬ 
lars is the West to have known Bengali and studied Tagore in 
the original made a concise and specific observation : 

The stories, the best of them are excellent stories... 
The outstanding qualities of the best stories put him 
among the world’s greatest short story writers.^s 

Similar is the assessment made by the well-known Czech 
scholar. Professor V. Lesny,^^ who lived with Tagore for a 
long time at Santiniketan. 

We shall also quote here a few statements by major Bengali 
literary scholars, which we find most authentic. 

The eminent researcher of Bengali prose, Srikumar Banerjee, 
sees the perennial significance of Tagore’s stories in that “in 
most of his stories Tagore analyses the acute problems, subtle 
changes and latent sources of life. He unfurled before the exhi¬ 
larated and amazed look of the readers that stream of life which 
is not seen under the cover of the meagre, insignificant routine,, 
which is filled with tears and deep feelings, and which reveals 
his capacity for unusually clear and bright perception of life 
and sharp intuition.”'*^ 

Some Indian scholars find in Russian literature interesting 
analogies of significance of Tagore’s stories. Thus, the well- 
known literary scholar, Dhurjatiprasad Mukhopadhyaya, noted : 
“It was Gorky who said that all Russian stories came out of 
Gogol’s Cloak. Similarly, almost all Bengali short stories... 
have come out of the matrices hidden in Tagore’s toga.”'*' 

The writer himself said with keen insight; “These short 
stories are far more dear to me than other works of mine. 
The joy and satisfaction which I felt in my younger days when 

6 
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I travelled in the villages of Bengal ... have ever remained 
in my memory ...he wrote in one of his letters.'*^ 

The statements quoted here are in no way exhaustive; and 
this certainly does not at all mean that we are in any way 
undermining the great poet in him. Of course, he is no less 
great in poetry, particularly in the songs which are now sung 
everywhere. 


One wonders if any writer from abroad was published so 
much in Russia even before the Revolution as Tagore. All that 
was published of him in London in English was translated and 
brought out in Moscow and St. Petersburg (later Petrograd) 
either in journals or in individual editions.'^® Besides, the 
Russian translators and publishers, as we saw, even had the 
ingenuity of finding translations of works of Tagore unknown 
to the English readers and published only in India. 

Tagore’s works were published not only in Russian but also 
in Lettish, Lithuanian, Armenian, Georgian, Uzbek and other 
languages'’^—something uncommon in the conditions of Czarist 
Russia. 

These publications naturally gave rise to copious critical 
literature, A careful analysis of the numerous assessments on 
life and work of Tagore scattered on the pages of periodicals 
and in prefaces and introductions of books published before the 
Revolution gives us extremely interesting and, on the whole, 
correct idea of this great Indian. 


Not strictly following the chronological principle, we start 
our analysis with a reference to short stories for the reasons 
stated above. 

Even before the publication of Stories from Bengal Life, 
the well-known writer, poet and translator, V. P. Lebedev, in 
1914, was obviously able to familiarise himself with the tran¬ 
slations of Tagore’s stories published in India, and was thus 
the first in the West and in Russia to publish a critical appre¬ 
ciation of the realism of Tagore’s prose; “The short stories 
from Bengal life are resplendent with exceptional talent. These 
are a series of brilliant, extraordinarily vital and just portraits 
of the w^y of life of the people. ”^5 
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However, as we noted even earlier, the distinguished Russian 
revolutionary and sociologist, P. A. Kropotkin (1842-1921) 
was, so far as we have been able to establish, the first to voice 
his admiration of the high skill of Tagore’s stories long, long 
before the others did so. He was an elected member of the 
British Scientific Association, and while in London met there 
the famous Indian scientist Jagdish Chandra Bose (1858-1937), 
the close friend of Rabindranath Tagore. Dr. J.C. Bose read 
out to his Russian friend the English translation of one of 
Tagore’s best known short stories Cabuliwalla.^^ Overjoyed, 
Kropotkin exclaimed that the story reminded him of the best 
works of Russian classical writers. J. C. Bose’s efforts to have 
the story published in England proved futile, for, as we noted, 
the West was not interested in modern Indian literature. Patrice 
Ciedi, the British biographer of J. C. Bose, writes : 

Tagore, though occupying the foremost literary posi¬ 
tion in India, was not at that time known in Europe, and 
Bose felt keenly that the West had not the opportunity 
of realising his friend’s greatness. So during his second 
visit to England, in 1900, he had one of his stories, 
Cabuliwalla, translated into English. Prince Kropotkin— 
a good critic in letters as well as science—declared it to 
be the most pathetic story he had ever heard, reminding 
him of the greatest writers among his countrymen; and 
Bose submitted it to “Harper’s Magazine”. It was 
declined, because the West was not sufficiently interested 
in Oriental life! The time had not yet come; but Bose 
during his last visit to America in 1915, when Tagore’s 
fame was reaching its meridian, did not fail to utilise the 
opportunity to rub this in when Harper was publishing 
one of his own articles. 

The En^ish translation of the short story Cabuliwalla was 
later published in Indian paper “New India” ; this was one of the 
first published English translation of a work of Tagore in India. 

>J! ♦ * 

The Russian translators of the Glimpses oj Bengal Life, A. I. 
and A. F. Sludsky, by reproducing the Indian tfanslator’s Pre¬ 
face, further developed the appraisal of the stories made earlier 
by V. P, Lebedev. Giving an extensive and brilliant evaluation 
of the realism of Tagore, this Preface also compares these shwt 
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stories with those of Leo Tolstoy and Maupassant. The tran¬ 
slators write: 

The short stories of Tagore are scraps of life itself» 
sometimes coloured in the sparks of his rich imagination... 
scenes of Bengali village painted in brilliant colours ... 
these stories portray thousands of small details of unso¬ 
phisticated homely life of the simple people ... the short 
stories of Tagore are an evidence of the writer’s subtle 
understanding of the turns of national life manifest in love 
and hate, joy and sorrow ; his descriptions are full of 
power and skill of a genius. In this respect his short 
stories have the same place in world literature as those of 
Maupassant and Chateaubriand. In realism and in subtle 
understanding and portrayal of human soul his stories can 
be compared with those of godly Tolstoy. 

This volume contained 13 short stories of Tagore; and was 
the largest of all the books of Tagore published both before 
the Revolution and in the early years after the Revolution. 


The first to introduce Tagore to Russia was the well-known 
journalist, I. V. Shklovsky (Dioneo) (1865-1935), the London 
correspondent of the “Russkie Vedomosti” [Russian News], 
who, besides being a literary critic and prose writer, was also 
a poet in his own right. It should be emphasized that he paid 
attention both to Tagore’s poetry and prose, and at once tran¬ 
slated not only fragments from then just published Gitanjali but 
also a short story Vicharaka {The Judge], and published these 
in the first issue of an anthology Slovo [The Words] in Moscow 
in 1913. We have no idea of Shklovsky’s source, but he 
apparently took this story from an Indian publication.®® So 
far as we know, this was the very first translation, both in 
the West and in Russia, of a short story of Tagore. 

To the Russian readers this story was particularly interest¬ 
ing, for it was reminiscent of the accents and tones in Tolstoy's 
Resurrection, though written earlier. It would be relevant here 
to know that the second story of Tagore to be so translated 
and published in Russia in 1914 (and again in 1915), in the 
form of a separate booklet, was Subhashini (or, Shubha, tr. by 
A. F. Gretman).®’ 
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In the Introduction to his translation, Shklovsky wrote: 

Rabindranath Tagore is a great national poet.., In 
his country Tagore has long been famous... His songs, 
set to music by the poet himself, are now sung by tens 
of millions of peasants everywhere where Bengali is 
spoken... His songs are also in harmony with us. Tagore 
is the bard of life, singer of love and joys inspired by 
the contemplation of the cosmos ... his simplicity, cheer¬ 
fulness, sincerity and depth of thought often remind us 
of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 

The author further notes : “Rabindranath is the first sage 
who not only does not repudiate life but all the time glorifies 
its joys.’’®^ Appraising the philosophical credo of Tagore, 
Shklovsky cited the poet himself: 

He (god) is there where the tiller is tilling the 

hard ground... 

The same stream of life that runs through 

my veins night and day. 

Runs through the world®^ 

Referring to Gitanjali, Shklovsky states that “it doubtless 
shows that the great era of renaissance has started in the 
mysterious, beautiful country, a whole people and a whole 
civilisation are reflected in these songs.”'’'' 

The author sums up his general impression of the poetry 
of Tagore in these beautiful words : 

World is a dark dungeon. But beyond the dungeon 
there yet is a whole beautiful world where there is still 
morning.'’® 

Welcoming and appreciating the publication of the anthology 
Slovo, the literary critic, V. Kranikhfeld, in his article “Literary 
Echoes” devoted to the analysis of the work of Russian 
symbolists, writes that the contents of this anthology side¬ 
track the ideals of the symbolists, destroy their deceptive illu¬ 
sions, and affirm life. . . Tagore is the singer of life, joyous 
life, consecrated and made meaningful by labour.’' (emphasis 
mine—author). He specially stresses that “the motives of pas¬ 
sive reverie and reflection which,” in his view, “form an 
inevitable part of the poetry of ancient India, of the cradle of 
Buddhism, are totally wanting in the songs of Rabindranath 
Tagore.”®® 
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This remark is significant because some Russian readers of 
the time were indeed bored of deceptive illusions, of idle ser¬ 
monising on renunciation, passive reverie and reflection, and 
sought something fresh and healthy, which was there in Tagore. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The author of the first complete translation of Gitanjali into 
Russian, L. B. Khavkina, called Tagore pantheist and mystic, 
philosopher and reformer, discerning in his work even biblical 
motifs, for, in her opinion, Brahma-Samaj was seemingly asso¬ 
ciated with Christianity. This view obviously was wrong ; but 
what is indeed important is that she emphasized the patriotism 
of the poet then grieving over the fate of his country, and 
accentuated one of the most progressive elements in Tagore's 
world outlook, placing the poet much higher than many of 
his contemporaties,—viz. the denouncing of the caste system. 

‘ We hear condemnation of caste system from the Poet’s own 
mouth.; and this opinion voiced by a native Hindu is important 
for the country reeling under the oppression of complex, in¬ 
exorable caste system.”57 Commenting on Tagore’s credo, the 
critic cited from Gitanjali: “He (God) is there where the tiller 
is tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in the sun and shower, and his garment 
is covered with dust. Put off the holy mantle, and even like 
him come down to the dusty soil.”58 

What mysticism is there in this citation by the translator? 
It is instead a hymn to labour and to men of labour. 


The critic, V. P. Lebedev, referring to Gitanjali, also observes 
in his aforementioned article (1914) : 

The religious ideals of Gitanjali are the embodiment in 
poetic form of legends and traditions native to Tagore. 

The author rightly emphasizes that Tagore’s poems are “a 
powerful hymn to spiritual joys of life,” but he adds that 
“these are marked by powerful influence of mystlcism.”59 This, 
we feel, is simply the stamp of the day.^o 
Evaluating highly the poems included in the collection 
Gardener for their special purity and epic lucidity of mood, 
V. P. Lebedev notes : “Tagore is a sublime lyricist, distinctive 
in his calm, tender and elegant idylls something kke the force¬ 
ful, lucid lyricism of the great Goethe.”®' 
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The author concludes that Tagore’s work is characterised by 
such unsophisticated clarity that his songs have reached the 
common people ; these, besides, breathe such power of thought 
and are so original and perfect in their form that they capti¬ 
vate and charm also the reader educated in the European 
style.^2 He thus speaks not really of mysticism but of closeness 
of Tagore’s songs to the common man, of their folklore roots, 
and, like Shklovsky, also tries to find typological affinity with 
world literature. 


Here, it is interesting to observe that some translators of 
Tagore’s poetry, while appreciating the traditional assessment, 
were, nonetheless, even able to discern elements of realism in 
it. Thus, in the second volume of the aforesaid Russian collec¬ 
tions of Tagore’s Works (which contained poems from Gardener), 
the translator, V. G. Tardov, wrote in his Preface : “All con¬ 
templation of the world, all ‘mood’ of this revived Brahmanism 
found reflection in Tagore’s poetry like all ancient Aryan 
wisdom in Ramakrishna’s parables and sermons. This is 
pantheism, close to the pantheism of the Upanishads and 
Vedanta.” The translator emphasized the profoundly national 
character of Tagore’s work : “He is the offspring of the spiri¬ 
tual culture of the East, as Byron was of the English culture 
of early 19th century and Pushkin of the Russian.” Further, 
Tardov tried to draw parallels with other poets of the ‘East’ ; 
the greatest influence on Tagore, according to him, was that 
of Hafiz. Here, the translator rightly noted that Tagore's 
'mysticism' was simply a tribute to classical traditions (empha¬ 
sis mine—author). “These images, like some special turns and 
comparisons, are common to all the ‘mystic’ poets of the East 
and seem to form a sort of a classical ‘arsenal’ of poetry. Be¬ 
sides, Tagore unfolds before us whole mines of images bom of 
his enormous personal talent.’'®^ 

Most noteworthy are V. G. Tardov’s observations with regard 
to the style of Gardener —observations which, seemingly, have 
not lost their significance to this day : 

These poems sing not only of the moods of the author’s 
soul but also of that simple rural life of India which ins¬ 
pired these moods. We have here before us living people, 
living nature and most ‘ordinary’ episodes of life. The 
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uncommon and the poetic is here revealed in the most 
common and ordinary. For harmony, both the style and 
the language of these poems are also simple ... in most 
of his poems, he uses the most ordinary idiom and words, 
sometimes even from the lower depths—‘base’ so called of 
the olden days—specially, in the humorous poems.®^ 

Tardov’s remark seems to have the embryo of the subsequent 
estimate of Tagore's poetry by the brilliant Soviet scholar and 
statesman, A. V. Lunacharsky (1875-1933),®® later close to 
Tagore,—which also in a way sums up the general impression 
of the Soviet reader to this day. Unlike other critics, Tardov 
rejects the idea of Tagore being a mystic and tries to explain 
why some scholars call him so. Tardov has rightly grasped the 
affinity of the language of Tagore’s poems with that of the 
common man. 

Authentic and hitherto unknown biographical information on 
Tagore was given in an article published in 1914 in the most 
popular journal of the time, “Niva”. The author of the article, 
Z. L’vovsky states inter alia that Tagore wrote his best works 
between the age of 25 and 35, possibly amidst serious, sad 
privations. L’vovsky here probably has in mind the death ol 
Kadambari Devi (the wife of Rabindranath’s elder 
brother) who, critics say, had been Tagore’s inspiration.®^ 
L'vovsky apprises his readers that Tagore came to the fore not 
simply as a poet but also as a musician. For example, his first 
major work in this field, written in the 18th years of his age, 
was an opera.®® 

* ♦ ♦ 

The last and the most comprehensive article on, Tagore 
published in Russia before the Revolution was by the well- 
known poetess, literary critic and translator, Z. A. Vengerova 
(1867-1941). This article appeared first in the journal 
“Sovremennik” [The Contemporary] in 1915, and later formed 
the Preface in the fourth volume of Tagore’s Collected Works 
published in the same year.®® 

Vengerova rightly stresses the “modernness” of Tagore. She 
even notes the political threat that Tagore’s activity could pose 
for the British colonial powers. 

The poetess writes that the deep impression made by the 
works of Tagore is “in a considerable measure, due to the 
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fact that Tagore comes from India. But this, to some extent, 
throws to the background what is most important in him— 
that which in him is not from ancient India but from the 
modern times, that which makies him not the singer of the 
world far removed from us and of an alien world outlook but 
a distinctive spokesman of our modern spirit (emphasis mine— 
author) 

What, according to Vengerova, is this modernness of Tagore ? 
“Here am /,” this is the central thought in Tagore which deter¬ 
mines his significance for us. ‘Our contemporaneity’, that is 
‘Tagore’s contemporaneity’, expressed in the Oriental form of 
his hymns, lies precisely in the fact that he broke the bonds of 
individualism and merged not the world into himself but him¬ 
self into the world. 

If we distract from the usual terminology of the symbolists 
of that time, we would readily see the correctness of Vengerova’s 
statement. The basis of the humanist views of Tagore garbed 
in religious form was, indeed, the notion based on Upanishads 
and Vaishnavite teachings that the highest pervading force lay 
in man himself. The author of the article continues: “Tagore 
sees the way of unification with the world and its spiritual 
essence in love, in the revelations of beauty and chiefly in the 
‘work of one's life,’ The true temple for Tagore is the ‘great 
gala of the day-to-day life of man' (emphasis mine—author).’’*' 

But we are to say that from these, on the whole correct, 
positions, Vengerova came to the rather unexpected conclusion 
that Tagore “most closely reminded us of Maeterlinck and the 
best symbolists of our or the most recent times.”^^ Tagore’s 
symbolism sometimes had merely a purely outer semblance with 
Western symbolism and took its shape under the natural in¬ 
fluence of centuries-old literary and philosophical tradition of 
India. Therefore, Vengerova’s error was to compare Tagore 
with Maeterlinck and, in particular, to draw parallel with his 
[Maeterlinck’s] famous literary-philosophical work The Trea¬ 
sure of the Humble. There is really nothing in common here. 
As the Soviet literary critic, V. G. Tan-Bogoraz, later wrote : 
“Compared with Tagore, Maeterlinck seems so affected, so 
unreal, and simply tedious and tiresome.The question here 
is not merely of Maeterlinck’s affectation. His Treasure of 
the Humble asserted the helplessness of man before fate and 
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thus had anti-humanist character. It alienates from life whereas 

Tagore represents acceptance of life, a love of life. This fact 

the poetess herself admitted when she pointed out that Tagore’s 

work, in its basis, was associated with currents different from 

* 

world renouncing mysticism coming from the East. 

Rightly pointing to the unification of two cultures in Tagore’s 
work, Vengerova affirmed that “for him the truth was not in 
the aspirations of the will but as seen in the light of his 
reminiscences... The religious fixedness of the East was a 
brilliant anti-thesis to the volitional gesture of our Western 
world, its emotions and reflections in art.’’^'* The critic would 
hardly have written these lines if she were aware of the fact of 
Tagore’s participation in the Swadeshi movement and the con¬ 
tents of his novel Gora then almost unknown outside Bengal. 
(The novel Gora, published in Bengali in 1907-1910, was tran¬ 
slated into English and then immediately into Russian only 
in 1924). 

It should be said that Vengerova virtually—and this is the 
most valuable in her work— disrobed Tagore of the mantle of 
''patented mystic'' and "true theosophist" which some 
contemporaries had tried to place on him. “We are,” she writes, 
“prone to see in Tagore’s work the revelations of the East to 
our West, pure and profound spiritualism of the Upanishads. . . 
undistorted by utilitarian cult of comforting marvels of modern 
theosophists.”^® 

Further, in her article, she dwelt on his practical work and 
on the school established by him for the children. Here, she 
showed with unexpected realism and insight how Tagore lived 
in conditions of colonial reality : 

When his European friends glorified in him the height 
of his mystical thoughts, he, with his ever characteristic 
irony, stopped them by saying ; ‘For the political intelli¬ 
gence in India, I am simply a ‘suspect’ under No. so and 
so in police records.’... 

His political views were dangerous; the author of 
‘Gitanjali’ was in life a school teacher influencing the rising 
youth in a direction, perhaps not at all congenial for the 
then ruling powers (emphasis mine—author).^® 

This part of Vengerova’s article is the most striking. It is 
surprising how well informed Vengerova was on Tagore and 
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on the then political situation in India. How far away is 
Vengerova’s view from the impression that Tagore was only a 
mystic! This again proves without any doubt that pre-Revolu- 
tion Russia did know real Tagore. 

Besides a general survey of the work and views of Tagore 
and some important biographical data, this article gives a 
critical analysis of Tagore’s individual writings. 

Speaking of Gitanjali, she wrote that the “main mood of the 
book was spiritualistic”, and that the “aspirations of the poei 
were purely religious.”^' While this analysis of Tagore’s antho¬ 
logy of poems has nothing generally new, the review of the 
plays contains thoughts which have not lost their significance 
to this day : 

Of the three plays available to us in translation, Chitru 
(Chiirangada) is a drama of highest meaning of love, 
revealed by the path of ascent from beauty to truth. The 
two others {The Post Ofjice and Tfie King of the Dark 
Chamber) embody Tagore's religious comprehension of 
the world in a ‘symbolic act’/® 

The critic believes that the image of the sick child (in The 
Post Office) personifies “the cosmic feelings of the soul in all 
the purity of its joys and its yearnings towards the invisible. 
And the “mutual relations of the world and the eternal source 
embodying its spirit form the basis of the King of the Dark 
Chamber. Vengerova considers these dramas one of the 
most beautiful specimens of ‘true symbolism’ in modern litera¬ 
ture.®* 

Vengerova’s article is the culmination of the vast literature 
on Tagore published in Russia till that time. Despite some 
controversial conclusions, in its depth and extent, it is in no 
way inferior to any such thing published in the West during 
this time. 


A little earlier than Vengerova, the known Belorussian poet, 
M. Bogdanovich (1914) gave a rather more true estimate of 
Tagore’s symbolism (Gitanjali) : 

As regards the contents of the poems, these are almost 
always symbolic. But these symbols are not of the nature 
of a rebus [riddle], the solving of which may only irritate 
readers. Tagore's symbolism, on the other hand, is 
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realistic^ embodied with flesh and bloody and always has 
some real, concrete meaning and relevance to day-to-day 
life (emphasis m’me—author) 

WeJJ, here again is realism, no mysticism! 


All these prefaces and introductions to Russian translations 
of Tagore and the articles on him hitherto analysed have been 
largely by authors who were able to see real India and not 
any distorted image thereof, and thus assess Tagore in right 
perspective. But this does not, of course, at all mean that 
Tagore was always correctly understood in these years before 
the Revolution. 

There was, as we already noted, another trend whose re¬ 
presentatives were deeply fascinated by rather fantastic notions 
of the so-called Indian wisdom. These so to say fashionable 
currents of early 20th century tried to make Tagore their 
“banner.” They labelled Tagore a patented mystic or referred 
to him as a true theosophist while his works had nothing to do 
with theosophy. 

In 1914, for example, Baudouin de Courtenay, living in 
St. Petersburg, published an extensive article in the journal 
“Vestnik Znaniya” [Herald of Knowledge]. In this article, the 
author drew parallels between the works of Tagore and those 
of all possible European poets. “The original, exotic lyric 
poetry of Tagore, howsoever distinctive, makes us recall 
Maeterlinck, Verhaeren and French neo-idealists Romain Rol- 
land, F. James etc....” [We interrupt the quotation here be¬ 
cause we can make out nothing from this list of assorted names]. 
Courtenay’s further remarks have a dense fog of mysticism : 

The [songs of] Gitanjali (though apparently, sometimes, 
winter notes also sound in them) are essentially just a 
mystic figuration, converging into one silvery harmony 
of the skies, into the mysterious psalm of the traveller of 
the endless path... 

Besides the thoughts and moods common to all man¬ 
kind, this inheritor of that most ancient culture, from 
which originate many roots of culture of our tribe too, 
gives us something specially precious, flowing from his 
native centuries-old tradition, gives us the immortal beauty 
of the Indian soul eternally pining for the ideal and thus 
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not satisfied with the confines of the apparent imperfect 
world. 

The over-all mystic nature of the lofty songs, of course, 
brings the new Indian poet close to the mystics of various 
ages and lands, both the effectual and the reflective types ; 
but the force of the ethical gust, and the bard’s yearn¬ 
ing for the supreme inner beauty of man, makes his 
poetry specially interesting and valuable exactly now 
when so many mighty European writers are in their 
thoughts absorbed in the revival of moral values of 
mankind. 

The flight of fantasy has taken Baudouin de Courtenay so 
far from true Tagore that it is very difficult to grasp anything 
of Tagore in him. He seems specially happy to go on calling 
Tagore a mystic. 

Finally, we come to what the Deputy Chairman of the 
Russian Theosophical Society, P.I. Timofeevsky, says of 
Tagore though what he has written, we feel, has nothing of 
Tagore’s philosophy. 

As stated earlier, in 1914 were published two different tran¬ 
slations of Tagore’s religious and philosophical lectures, 
Sadhana ,—one of these with a foreword by P.I. Timofeevsky. 

The publication of Sadhana, with the aforesaid foreword by 
P.I. Timofeevsky, gave a further impetus to the attempts 
being made in some circles to associate Tagore’s name with the 
theosophical movement. But, actually, this collection of lec¬ 
tures was an exposition, by Tagore, of his views on some 
ideas of ancient Indian philosophy and, above all, of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Though, in the Preface to 
Sadhana, Tagore asserts that the subject matter of the papers 
.. .has not been philosophically treated, nor has it been 
approached from the scholar's point of view, he does, as the 
well-known Soviet Indologist Dr. A.D. Litman notes, “from 
the veiy- first pages, pose and solve what is nothing but the 
main problem of philosophy, viz. the problem of relation of 
thought to life, and spirit to nature. Striving to avoid philo¬ 
sophical definitions, he clothes his ideas in magnificent emo¬ 
tional-artistic garb, though the ideas thereby do not shed off 
their deeply philosophical content.”^^ 
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How does P.I. Timofeevsky view this book ? He writes : 

The first principal note of this book [Sadhana] is the 
idea of deep unity of all being... As in all cosmogonies 
of the world, the One, before becoming the Many, be¬ 
comes Dual. The recognition of this primary dual nature 
of the cosmos—true and illusory, real and unreal— 
—is the second principal note of the book. The idea of 
the dual character of man, of his simultaneous finiteness 
and infiniteness, sounds all aloag in author’s words.®^ 

P.I. Timofeevsky points out two more traits of Tagore’s 
world outlook : 

Art in action, life as creative work, life as free mani¬ 
festation of all its essence,—this is the third principal 
note of Tagore’s outlook”. And “Confluence with the 
Brahma”,—this is the fourth principal note. The Lord 
is here, alongside us.®® 

What did Timofeevsky arrive at ? At something totally un¬ 
expected by an attentive reader of Tagore’s lectures. In his 
preface to Sadhana Tagore says quite unambiguously : 

To me the verses of the Upanishads and the teachings 
of the Buddha have even been things of the past, and 
therefore endowed with boundless vital growth; and 1 
have used them both in my own life and in my preach- 

ing.®7 

But this is how Timofeevsky concludes his preface ; 

How should one nevertheless call the system expounded 
by Tagore ?... Although the book is full of quotations 
from the Upanishads, it is, of course, far from Brahma¬ 
nism (emphasis mine — author) in the same way as it is 
from the Russian orthodox church... This is theosophy 
in the highest, in the most sacred sense of this word.®® 
Comment hardly needed. We see that Timofeevsky’s attempt 
has been to associate Tagore with his own camp and declare 
him a ‘true theosophist’. 


One cannot but readily see that, despite some attempts to 
distort, pre-Revolution Russia, on the whole, did know true 
Tagore. But a few eminent scholars (even those who 
have been engaged in Bengali studies), while giving a very 
scholarly and exhaustive review of Soviet Indology, make <me- 
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sided and sometimes even wrong assessment of Tagore in pre- 
Revolution Russia. For instance, the Soviet Orientalist, Aca¬ 
demician A.P. Baraiinikov,^^ known for his intensive and ex¬ 
tensive work on Hindi studies (but not adequately familiar 
with Bengali literature) wrote : 

Tagore’s poems enjoyed wide popularity both in prc- 
Revolution Russia and in Europe. In these the reader 
found the traditional exotic atmosphere (emphasis mine— 
author) so alluring to those who sought elements of 
romanticism and mysticism in poetry. 9° 

Is this so, indeed? Wc have already amply discussed such 
arbitrary comments. 

« :): ^ 

Another Soviet scholar, Vera Novikova, a pupil, among 
others, of Academician A. P. Barannikov, well known for her 
studies on Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya, also, for the first 
time, documented valuable facts on Tagore studies in her paper 
on “Rabindranath Tagore in Russia’’^' published at the time of 
Tagore birth centenary celebrations in the Soviet Union. While 
her review of the Soviet period of Tagore studies is interesting 
and thorough, her lopsided assessments of the facts for the 
period 1913-1917 undermine the good work of the pioneers. 

Vera Novikova is no doubt mistaken in thinking that the 
Russian “decadent” translators “selected for translation mainly 
those lyrical and dramatic works of Tagore which,, in their 
view, reflected, with the greatest force, the religious and mys¬ 
tical moods of the Indian poet and in which the association 
with real life, with concrete historical reality was least felt.®^ 

After all that has been earlier stated in this chapter, one 
should have no difficulty in readily seeing how wrong such an 
assertion is. Besides, what works of Tagore were to be tran¬ 
slated was decided by the translators or publisher (Mac¬ 
millan) in England and United States. The Russian transla¬ 
tors simply had to translate these into Russian as, in Russia, 
the study of Bengali started only after the Revolution. More¬ 
over, the Russian publisher Portugalov was able to find nice 
selections from India. 

The translators, in most eases, dad their work with consum¬ 
mate skill. Some of them displayed amazingly high artistic 
level — for example, those m^de by M.A. Pusheshnikov, under 
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the able editorship of Ivan Bunin. These, even half a century 
later, have been included*’’ in the centenary edition of Tagore s 
Works in Russian (1961-1965).®'’ 

Vera Novikova has also not been right in comparing the 
translations made earlier from English with those subsequently 
made direct from Bengali. These just cannot be expected to 
tally, because Tagore, we know, himself revised the text of 
many of his writings later. 

Though the scholar tries to afiirm that both the West Euro¬ 
pean and Russian “decadent” translators and critics have had 
one-sided and pre-conceived approach to the work of Tagore, 
and tries to search in him what he [Tagore] himself didn’t 
accept—renunciation of life, and concentration on one’s 
it is curious that she at the same time cites quotations which 
are at varience with this view. 

Another Soviet scholar, L. S. Gamayunov, to whom goes the 
credit of publishing a collection of valuable documents on 
Tagore,®^ also wrote an extensive work on the subject of 
Tagore and Russia®® containing many new facts, specially on 
the Soviet period. Resting chiefly on Academician Baranni¬ 
kov’s views, his approach to assessment of Tagore in Russia 
before the Revolution is, we feel, more erroneous. He writes : 
“Pre-Revolution Russia did not know true Tagore” (emphasis 
mine — author). Is it true indeed? 

Strangely enough, he is unable to see the independence of the 
Russian studies and believes that these simply reproduce what 
was published in England or America.®® After the survey and 
analysis of such writings already made in this chapter, we 
need hardly say anything more to contest this view of Gamayu¬ 
nov. (The only Prefaces reproduced in Russia were those of 
W.B. Yeats and Rajani Ranjan Sen).'®® 

Further, Gamayunov has been reiterating,—^wrongly, of course, 
—that the religious-mystic treatment of Tagore’s work has 
been the most prevalent. In his view, Tagore’s poetry personi¬ 
fies a new, hitherto unknown form of mystical perception of 
life. He sees accents of mysticism’®' even in Vengerova’s assess¬ 
ments.'®^ He also, all of a sudden, states that Tagore himself 
did not claim realistic perception of actual life; and called 
Indian reality a pageant, and his job was to sing inspiredly at 
thiis festival(?!)'®® 
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L. S. Gamayunov concludes that Tagore was of interest only 
to the Russian intelligentsia passing through a state of deep 
ideological confusion. He writes : “The aesthete Russian intelli¬ 
gentsia sought in Tagore’s work what suited their moods of 
the time, sought refuge from the anxieties of the world, from 
the upheavals of revolutionary environment, sought something 
transcendental and mystic.From what is stated above this 
too does not correspond to reality. In fact, we must stress 
with all the emphasis that Tagore had become the favourite of 
one and all (least of all, of the decadents and theosophists, as 
a few critics like Gamayunov have sometimes been trying to 
make out). Tagore’s books were there in the personal library 
of V. I. Lenin'°‘’ and in the collections of Lunacharsky, Maksim 
Gorky,and many, many others. 

♦ 

Tagore, for instance, impressed Valerii Bryusov, one of th& 
famous symbolist poets and later a communist, who even wrote 
an Imitation of Rabindranath Tagore : 

When I bring you toys, my child, 

I understand why so pearl-like are the clouds. 

And why so lovingly does the South Wind fondle 

the flowers,— 

When I bring you toys, my child. 

When I give sweets in your hand, my child, 

1 understand why the flower is filled with pollen. 

And why the fruits so sugary under our skies. 

When I give sweets in your hand, my child. 

When I kiss you in your little eye, my child, 

I understand why the sky is so clear in the morning. 
And why the wind so fresh over the silvery palm. 
When I kiss you in your little eye, my child. 

Other eminent leaders of culture in Russia, enamoured of 
Tagore at that time, included the great theatre director and 
actor Konstantin Stanislavsky and no less celebrated artist- 
thinker Nikolai Roerich (1874-1947). 

Stanislavsky’s was not merely a casual interest in Tagore. 
He lent full support to the idea of staging Tagore’s King of 
the Dark Chamber as mooted by another distinguished stage 
director and actor of that time, V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko. 
Comparing Tagore's art with that of Aeschylus, the great 

7 
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dramatist of ancient Greece, Stanislavsky told his colleagues 
on 11 August 1916 : 

Rabindranath ; Aeschylus—well, that’s the real thing. 

This we cannot play but must attempt. 

Towards the end of August 1916 Stanislavsky wrote to his 
daughter : “Intensive work is going on here on ten plays, [in¬ 
cluding] on Rabindranath’s King of the Dark Chamber 

The distinguished Lithuanian and Russian poet, Yu. N. 
Baltrushaitis, the translator of Tagore’s Gitanjali and Gardener 
into Russian, was requested by the Moscow Art Theatre to 
make special translations of Tagore’s plays Post Office and 
Chitra —obviously, there was a proposal to work later also on 
these plays."* 

* # ♦ 

As we saw earlier, the books of Tagore left on Nikolai 
Roerich a deep and diverse impression which found the most 
lucid expression in the latter’s poems published in his famous 
anthology Flowers of Moryu."^ Essentially, these were written 
in the same style, the rhythmic prose, as Tagore himself chose 
while rendering his poems in English. The works have an 
affinity even in the system of symbolic images ; Roerich greatly 
liked the image of the ‘Great Preceptor’.**® 

Roerich read a lot of Tagore specially in 1917, the year of 
the Russian Revolution, and even himself translated him. The 
drama Piety, written by Roerich in November 1917, ends in 
the buoyant chord of free rendering of Tagore’s poem “Where 
the Mind is without Fear.”"^ 

« 4: Hi 

It is thus seen how intense and multisided was the fascination 
of the Russian society for Tagore and what great endeavours 
had been put in to popularise Tagore in Russia and to under¬ 
stand him in right earnest during these four to five years before 
the Revolution. 

We also considered it most imperative to rectify the errone¬ 
ous estimates of studies of Tagore in Russia before the Revo¬ 
lution, which had been undermining the great attainments of 
Russian Indology and of Russian thought we talked of in our 
first chapter. 

We must also stress that this voluminous work was the firm 
{dinth on which the structure of Tagore studies in the Soviet 
period was raised. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

(1) The very first translation from Gitanjali along with its 
review was, so far as we have been able to establish, 
published in the newspaper “Russkie Vedomosti” [Russian 
News] in June 1913 by the Russian writer, journalist and 
London correspondent of this paper, I. V. Shklovsky 
(Dioneo). See “U grudi blagoi prirody” [In the Lap 
of the Noble Nature],—“Russkie Vedomosti”, M. 1913. 
6 June. [BI, p. 469]. 

A little later, the same year, Shklovsky published the 
first Russian translation (first also in the West, in gene¬ 
ral) of Tagore’s story Vicharaka [The Judge], taken 
obviously from an Indian edition, because till that time 
no English translations of Tagore’s stories had been 
published in the West. [See also note lOJ. Along with 
the story, Shklovsky reprinted his translation from 
Gitanjali with his introductory article, see “Slovo” [The 
Words], Sb. 1, M., 1913, pp. 127-49.—/z Rabindra- 
nata Tagora. Sud’ya. Pesni iz sbornika Gitanjali. Per. 
i predisl. Dioneo.” [From R. Tagore. Judge. Songs 
from Gitanjali. —and foreword by Dioneo]. 

Excerpts from Gitanjali were also translated and pub¬ 
lished in journals “Ogonek” [Spark] (St. Pbg., 1913, 
no. 45, p. 14—^R. Tagor Iz zhertvopririosheniya tsvetami. 
Per. s. L’vovskogo) and “Zavety” [Behests]. (St. Pbg., 
1913, no. 11 pp. 116-120—^R. Tagor. Gitanjali (Zher- 
tvennye pesni). Per. Yu. Baltrushaitis). 

In October-November 1913, the St. Petersburg journal 
“Sevemye Zapiski” [Notes from the North], published 
the first complete translation of Gitanjali made by A. P. 
Khavkina, with a preface (see note 20 infra). 

The history of publication of the first translations of 
Tagore in the West, from which those in Russian were 
made, is remarkable. It is a known fact that at the time 
of ill health before his third visit to the West in 1912, 
Tagore himself made an English translation of select 
poems from some of his Bengali books, and called them 
Gitanjali, that is, by the title of Ws last Bengali collec¬ 
tion of poems. 
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Even till this day, the Bengali collection Gitanjali is 
sometimes confused with the English, which had only a 
part of the poems from the Bengali version of the same 
name. Besides, Tagore had revised some of these poems 
for his English version. 

While going to Europe, Tagore took these translations 
with him. We shall mention here the dramatic happen¬ 
ing which so accidentally introduced to the world the 
greatest poet of modern India. On arriving in London, 
the copy-book containing the translations was left by 
mistake in the London metro and was retrieved only 
the next day in the “lost goods section.” (See Rathindra- 
nath Tagore : On the Edges of Time, Calcutta, 1958, 
p. 114). 

The artist V. Rothenstein, whom Tagore had come to 
know in Calcutta already in 1910, gave the translations 
to the Irish poet W. B. Yeats. Yeats was amazed by 
the beauty of Tagore’s poems. The poems were read 
at a session on 30 June 1912, and then published in a 
limited edition of 750 copies, of which only a few be¬ 
came available for sale—R. Tagore : Gitanjali; Song 
Offerings; a collection of prose translations made by 
the author from original Bengali. With an introduction 
by W. B. Yeats. Lnd., 1912. Printed by the India 
Society, xvi, 64 p. 

Thereafter, the well-known London publisher Mac¬ 
millan and Co. published this book in March, 1913, for 
the broader market. It had an unprecedented success, 
and in 1913 alone it was reprinted 13(!) times. The 
first Russion translation was made from this English 
edition—almost at once, in the same viz. in 1913. It 
should be mentioned that the Macmillan publishers 
virtually enjoyed monopoly of the right to publish, and 
one might say, to select Tagore’s works for translation 
into English. 

On 13 October 1912 Tagore visits USA where he 
gives talks on Indian philosophy, published by Mac¬ 
millan in 1913 under the title Sadhana. This book 
was also at once translated into Russian. (See note 23 
infra). In USA, the Chicago journal “Poetry” pub¬ 
lished English translation of some poems of Tagore— 
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the first poetry translations in the West. Tagore’s prose, 
as we noted, was translated and published in the West 
only 3-4 years later. 

(2) Tagore’s creative work had behind it a tradition of 
many centuries, marked by richness and diversity. The 
origins of Bengali literature are generally placed in the 
10th century, and go back to Carya, a collection of 
hymns of Buddhist origin. The mediaeval Bengali 
poetry found its best expression in the poets of Bhakti 
cult, Chandidas and Vidyapati (15th century), in 
Chandimangal of Mukundadam Chakravarti (16th cen¬ 
tury, also known as Kavi Kankan), in the songs of 
Ramprasad Sen (1720-1755) and in Vidyasundar a 
poem most perfect in form, by Bharat Chandra Roy 
(1707-1766), whom, as we earlier mentioned, G. 
Lebedev read and partly translated. 

In the 19th century modern Bengali literature had 
stupendous development. Poetry, while continuing the 
traditions of the highest poetic skill of the last century, 
mastered new forms and used the traditional ones in a 
new way. The most eminent Bengali poet of the 19th 
century, Michael Madhusudan Datta (1824-1873) was 
real innovator, inspiring Tagore when he broke up with 
traditions and created new forms for Bengali literature. 
Tagore was greatly influenced by the romantic poets, 
Hemchandra Bandopadhyaya (1833-1903), specially by 
his patriotic and satirical poems, Nabinchandra Sen 
(1847-1909), the author of historical poems, and a 
specially subtle lyricist, Biharilal Chakravarty (1835- 
1894). The Bengali drama also made great progress. 
A social play to become immensely popular was Nit 
Darpan [lit. ; Indigo Mirror, 1860] of Dinabandhu Mitra 
(1829-1873), openly revealing the impudent, inhuman 
autocracy of the British planters and the slavish down¬ 
troddenness of peasants, and anonimously translated into 
English by M. M. Datta. The play so frightened the 
colonial administration that the publisher of the transla¬ 
tion, the enlightened missionary, James Long, was fined 
1,000 Rupees and sentenced to one month's imprison¬ 
ment. 

On the scene also appears literary prose which, as is 
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known, was not there before the 19th century. Great 
contribution to the development of prose was made by 
the enlighteners Raja Rammohan Roy and I'swarachandra 
Vidyasagar (1820-1891), and the distinguished 19th 
century prose writer, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya 
(1838-1894), the pioneer of the genre of modem novel 
in Bengali literature. Without all this base, Tagore would 
not have been able to bring about a real revolution in 
Bengali prose language, create new genres, above all that 
of the short story, and affirm critical realism in Bengali 
literature. These concise remarns do not, in any way, 
claim to be intensive or extensive ; they are intended only 
to show to those not familiar with the history of Bengali 
literature how great was the base of the literary pheno¬ 
menon, Tagore—^the culmination of many centuries of 
literary tradition and, besides, the peak of that literary 
process which has come to be called the Bengali renais¬ 
sance. 

(3) Jawaharlal Nehru, in his Discovery of India, precisely 
formulates these two trends of Indian thought—“tradi¬ 
tion of accepting life in its fullness”; and “the ancient 
tradition of India, that of renunciation and asceticism”, 
comparing them with the Tagore and Gandhi pheno 
mena. He correctly writes that “Tagore and Gandhi 
have undoubtedly been the outstanding and dominating 
figures of India in this first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury” (See J. Nehru : (The) Discovery of India, NY, 
1946, pp. 342-343), considering that Tagore most 
clearly expresses the trend of renunciation of asceticism. 
We shall be quoting Nehru’s full statement in the next 
chapter in the context of similar comparisons of Gandhiji 
and Tagore made by Soviet literary scholars, writers and 
the first People’s Commissar of Education, A. V. Lun¬ 
acharsky. Nehru gives a most concise characterisation of 
Tagore (his actual words are even used for titles of 
articles) when he says that “Tagore was the great 
humanist of India” (ibid., p. 347). 

(4) It is a known fact that asceticism was glorified in many 
masterpieces of ancient Indian literature, specially 
Buddhist. Therefore, those not familiar with the two 
trends of Indian thought regarded it as an integral part 
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of Indian philosophy. Because of this, too, therefore, 
Tagore’s work, demonstrating that the highest spirituality 
can, to use J. Nehru’s expression, be combined with 
“acceptance of life in the fullness”, without standing in 
need of asceticism, was a true revelation to many; and, 
this, in a considerable measure predetermined Tagore’s 
success amongst readers “tired” of sermons of asceticism. 

(5) R. Tagore : Gitanjali, Lnd., 1956, p. 28. 

(6) K. Paustovsky : Collected Works [in Russian], vol. 3, 
M., 1958, p. 325. 

(7) Tolstoy died on 7(20) November 1910 at the Ostapovo, 
now Leo Tolstoy Station (in R.S.F.S.R.). 

Nikolai Roerich had an immense admiration and 
devotion for Tolstoy. He wrote to Rabindranath 
Tagore in his letter of 11 February, 1937 : “For me, 
the greatest, as a symbol of our land Russia, is Tolstoy.” 

(8) Jurgiz K. Baltrushaitis (1873-1944), Lithuanian and 
Russian poet; Ambassador of Lithuania to USSR from 
1921 to 1939. His published works include the collec¬ 
tions of poems Earthy Steps (1911) and Mountain Path 
(1911), mostly philosophical lyrics, having individual¬ 
istic motifs. These had been written just before he 
started translating Tagore. 

(9) Nikolai Roerich : Iz literaturnogo naslediya [From the 
Literary Heritage], M., 1974, pp. 110-2. 

(10) Till 1912 Tagore was not known in the West and in 
Russia although his first writings were published in 
Calcutta in Bengali as far back as in 1875 (according 
to some data, even in 1873) By 1912 Tagore had 
acquired, in his country, the reputation of a major writer 
of the leading Bengali literature in India, Over ^100 of 
his books of poems, songs, stories, novels, 'numerous 
articles on most diverse subjects, ranging from philo¬ 
sophical essays and critical literary reviews to remarks 
on current political themes, had already Been published 
by this time. His works inspired the writers of other 
Indian literatures—for example, Premchand, outstanding 
Hindi and Urdu prose writer, the creator of the genre 
of short story in Hindi literature, started his literary 
career with translations of Tagore’s stories, and, in 1907, 
published an anthology which was confiscated and burnt 
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by the colonial powers (a copy of this publication was 
found in India in the 50’s and introduced to the academic 
world by the eminent literary critic and scholar from 
Leningrad, V. Balin). Tagore also was not considered 
safe; and, as the eminent modern Bengali scholar, 
Chinmohan Sehanavis, writes in his book Rabindra- 
mth o biplabi samaj [Rabindranath and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Society] (Calcutta, 1985, p. 18), he was then 
under the censor of the colonial secret police,—a fact, 
also noted as early as in 1915 by the Russian poetess, 
Z. Vengerova (see infra). 

So, it was not merely the language barrier that kept 
Tagore away. The first English translations of his stories 
were,—as recently established by the young Bengali 
scholar, Samir Roy Choudhury (whom the author met 
recently at Santinikctan),—published towards the end of 
1901 in the paper “New India” brought out by the 
well-known Indian revolutionary publicist, Bipin Chandra 
Pal. The first such story published was Vicharaka (The 
Judge)—See Roy Choudhury’s article in “Aajkal” of 18 
December 1984. 

This information is specially relevant to our subject for, 
as wc have seen, this precisely was the story, which, 
along with fragments from Gitanjali, translated by 
Shklovsky, was destined to be the first translation of 
Tagore into Russian. It goes to the credit of Shklovsky 
that he was able to lay his hands upon it. 

Here wc should say that in 1900, Tagore’s friend, the 
great Indian scientist, J.C. Bose (more details later), 
tried in vain to have the translation of one of Tagore’s 
best stories, Cabuliwallay published in the “Harper’s 
Magazine.” As Patrice Gedy, the English biographer of 
J. C. Bose, mentions in his book. The Life and Works 
of Jagdish Chandra Bose (1920), J.C. Bose made these 
futile attempts after he had read out this story to the 
Russian revolutionary and publicist, P. Kropotkin, whom 
he knew, and received his enthusiastic applause, 
Kropotkin said that the story made him recall the best 
works of Russian classical writers, Gedy states in his 
book that the Western publishers “were not interested 
in the life of the modem East.” 
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Later, the paper “New India” published a few more 
stories of Tagore. S. Roy Choudhury believes that Bipin 
Chandra Pal was not only the first publisher but also 
the first translator of Tagore’s stories (names of tran¬ 
slators are not given in the paper). In any case Bipin 
Chandra Pal's contribution here is beyond doubt. 

S. Roy Choudhury has rectified the error of the most 
distinguished bibliographers and specialists on Tagore— 
Pulin Behari Sen and Sudhimoy Mukhopadhyaya—^that 
the first English translations made in India of Tagore s 
writings were published only from December 1909 on¬ 
wards in the prestigious Calcutta journal “The Modern 
Review”, edited by the well-known publisher and pub¬ 
licist Ramananda Chatterjee, the close friend of Tagore. 
It may be recalled here that in the 30’s it was he who 
started publishing the translation of Tagore’s Letters 
ironi Russia ,—which scared the colonial powers (we shall 
talk of this in detail in a subsequent chapter). 

For the present, we shall mention that S. Roy Chou¬ 
dhury also helped us to find out the source of the fir.^t 
Russian translations of Tagore’s stories. 

What a pity that, like Dilip Kumar Roy who sent to 
Leo Tolstoy, through his friend, the first book of 
Swami Vivekananda in English, neither Ramananda 
Chatterjee nor Bipin Chandra Pal thought of sending to 
Tolstoy the first English translations of Tagore. Tolstoy 
was still alive ! 

(11) This page of Roerich’s “Pages from My Diary” was 
written in 1917. 

(12) A. E. Gruzinsky: Rabindranath Tagore. ‘Foreword’ in 
the book Rabindranath Tagor. Perevod v stikhakh A.E. 
Gruzinskogo [Rabindranath Tagore. Translated into 
verse by A.E. Gruzinsky], M., Gran’, 1918. pp. 3-19. 

(13) A. F. Hilferding : Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo industani 
(Urdu) [Hindustani (Urdu) Practical Manual]. St. Pbg., 
1899 ; Grammatika industani (Urdu), industanskii 
sobesednik i russko-industani-angliiskii slovar’ v russkoi 
transkriptsii [Hindustani (Urdu) Grammar, Hindustani 
Conversation Phrase-Book, and Russian-Hindustani- 
English Dictionary in Russian Transcription]. St. Pbg., 
\%99, Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo k izucheniyu pocherkd 
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shikesta. .. [Practical Manual on the Study of Shikest 
Writing...], St. Pbg., 1900. 

This is the very same Hilferding who wrote “On the 
Relationship of the Slavonic Languages to Sanskrit”’ 
[See Chapter 1]. 

(14) A.P. Barannikov; Indiiskaya filologiya. Literaturo- 
vedenie [Indian Philology. Study of Literature], M., 
1959, p. 284. 

(15) Roerich: op. cit. 

(16) Specially enamoured of Tagore were, for example, the 
distinguished symbolist poet, Valerii Bryusov, the famous 
theatre director, actor and producer, Konstantin 
Stanislavsky. 

(17) One of these published (1914-1915) by Valentin 
Portugalov was supposed to be in ten volumes, but 
actually only 8 volumes (vols. 1-7; 10) could be 
brought out. These volumes included all that was by 
this time published of Tagore in the West— Gitanjali 
(vol. 1) ; Gardener (vol. 2) ; Crescent Moon (vol. 3) ; 
Cliitra/ Chitrangada (vol. 4) ; The Post Office (vol. 5) ; 
The King of the Dark Chamber (vol. 6) ; Sadhana (vol. 
10) ; and, besides, what was published not at all in the 
West but only in India; that is Glimpses of Bengal 
Life : Collected Short Stories (vol. 7). 

Vol. 8, supposed to contain the novel Eyesore (also 
only published in India, in the “‘Modern Review”) was 
announced for publication, but did not actually come out. 

The volumes were published with good aesthetic sense, 
with illustrations, for example, in the Crescent. Moon, 
made by Abanindranath Tagore. In the West, such 
Collected Works in English never appeared and in 
India—only in Bengali. 

The other Collection of Works was published (1914- 
16) by the publishing house “Sovremennye problemy” 
(Problems of Today) in six volumes— Gitanjali (vol. 
1) ; Sadhana (vol. 2) ;, The Gardener (vol. 3) ; The 
King of the Dark Chamber and The Post Office (vol. 4); 
The Crescent Moon (vol. 5) ; and Kabir’s Poems (Tr. 
by B. Vasin, with a preface by E. E., 1916) which had 
been just published in the West (vol. 6). 

Some of the volumes were also reprinted within a year. 
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(18) See notes 20-25 infra. Particular mention may be made 
of Gitanjali and Gardener, tr. by Pusheshnikov, under 
the editorship of Ivan Bunin, reprinted four times (!) 
by the Moscow Writers’ Publishing House. 

(19) Very many separate poems or other individual pieces 
were published on the pages of periodicals. For ex¬ 
ample, From Gitanjali. Song Offerings [“Niva”, St. Pbg., 
1914, no. 2, pp. 36-7]; Gitanjali. Songs offered [“Vestnik 
teosofii” (Bulletin of Theosophy), Pbg., 1914, no. 1, 
pp. 71-82; no. 2, pp. 42:50; no. 3, pp. 49-53]; Frag¬ 
ments from the Gardener [“Byulleten’ Literatury i zhizni” 
(Bulletin of Literature and Life), M., 1914, no. 20, 
pp. 1154-60] ; Gardener (Fragments) [“Sovremennik” 
(The Contemporary), Pg., 1914, no. 13-15, pp. 18-31]; 
Geroi (Hero), from the Crescent Moon [“Yunaya 
Rossiya (The Young Russia), M., 1914, Dec. pp. 1464- 
1466J; Astronom (Astronomer) [“Yunaya Rossiya” 
(Young Russia), M., 1915, Jan., p. 90] ; Chitra, a 
lyrical drama in one act [“Sovremennik”, Pg., 1915, 
no. 2, pp. 25-41] ; The King of Dark Chamber [“Sever- 
nye zapiski”, Pg. 1915, July-Aug. pp. 5-54]. And many 
others. Some of these translations are even not yet 
included in the most complete bibliographies of Tagore. 

(20) (i) Gitanjali. Pesennye zhertvoprinosheniya [Song 

Offerings], tr. with a preface by L. V. Khavkina— 
“Severnye zapiski” [Notes from the North], St 
Pbg., 1913, Oct. pp. 87-101 ; Nov., pp. 100-120. 

(ii) Gitanjali. Zhertvennye pesnopeniya [Songs Offer¬ 
ed], tr. with a preface by N. A. Pusheshnikov, 
under the ed. of I. A. Bunin. M., Knigoizdatel’stvo 
pisatelei, 1914. vii, 53 p. 

2nd ed.: 1914 
3rd ed. : 1916 

(iii) Zhertvopesni. {Gitanjali) [Song Offerings (Gitan¬ 
jali]. Tr. under the ed. of Yu. Baltrushaitis.— in 
R. Tagore : Collected Works (in Russian), bk, 1, 
M., Sovremennye problemy, 1914, [also M., Portu- 
galov, 1914. Reprinted 1915]. 

2nd ed. : 1916 
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(iv) Prinosheniya v pesnyakh [Offerings in Songs], tr. 
by A. S. under the ed. of A. Sludsky. Kushnerov, 
1914. ix, 105 p. 

(v) Gitangale. Pesni, prinosimye v dar [Gitanjali. Songs 
Gifted], Tr. by S. Tatarinova. Pbg., Vestnik 
teosofii (Bulletin of Thesophy], 1914, 47 p. 

Also printed under the title Gigangali. 

(vi) Zhertvopesni [Gitanjali], Offered Songs Rendered by 
A. D. Runovskaya. Kursk, tip. Libermana [Liber¬ 
man Printing House], 1915. 50 p. 

(21) (i) Sadovnik. [Gardener]. Tr. by N.A. Pusheshnikov, 

under the ed. of I. A. Bunin. M,, Knigoizd- 
atcl’stvo pisatclei (Writers' Publishing House). 
[1914], 63 p. 

(ii) Sadovnik. Lirika lyithvi i zhizni [Gardener. Lyrics 
of Love and Life], tr. from English with a Pre¬ 
face by V. G. Tardov. M., Portugalov, 1914. 
Reprinted 1915. 

(iii) Lirika lyiihvi i zhizni (Sadovnik) [Lyrics of Love 
and Life (The Gardener)], tr. from English by 
V. Spasskaya. M., Sovremennyc problemy [Prob¬ 
lems of Today], 1915. 2nd ed. : 1916. 

(iv) Sadovnik [Gardener], Tr. by E. 1. Saishnikova. M., 
Universarnaya biblioteka [Universal Library]; 
1917. 

2nd ed. : 1917 

(22) (i) Lunnyi serp [Crescent Moon], tr. by M. Likiardo- 

pulo. M., Portugalov, 1914. Reprinted 1915, 

(ii) Vozrozhdayushchayasya luna (Lunnyi jerp),—[The 
Rising Moon (Crescent Moon), tr, by B. Vasin, 
Moscow, Sovremennye problemy [Problems of 
Today], 1916. 

(iii) Narozhdayushchiisya mesyats. [Rising Moon], tr. 
from English by S. Tatarinova..—“Vestnik teosofii 
[Bulletin of Theosophy], 1915, no. 1, pp. 70-5 ; 
no. 2 ; pp. 43-50; no. 3, pp. 53-62 ; no. 4, 
pp. 31-6. 

(23) (i) Sadhana. Postizhenie zhizni [Sadhana. Under¬ 

standing Life], tr. from English by V. Pogossky, 
M., Portugalov, 1914. Reprinted 1915. 
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(ii) Tvorchestvo zhizni {Sadhana) [Life’s Work 

{SadhanQ)^, tr. from English by A. F. Gretman 
and V. S. Lempitsky. Foreword by P. 1. Timo- 
feevsky and author. Moscow, Sovremennye prob- 
lemy [Problems of Today], 1914. 

2nd ed. : 1916 

(24) (i) Chitra/Chitrangada. Dramaticheskaya poema. 

\Chitra; a drama in verse], tr. from English by 
Podgorichani, M., Portugalov, 1915. 

(ii) Chitra/Chitrangada, tr. from English by V. Spas¬ 
skaya. Moscow, Sovremennye problemy [Prob¬ 

lems of Today], 1915. 

2nd ed. : 1916 

(25) (i) Tsar’ temnogo pokoya (The King of the Dark 

Chamber], tr. from English by Z. Vengerova & 
V. Spasskaya. M., Sovremennye problemy [Prob¬ 
lems of Today], 1915. 

(ii) Tsar’ temnogo chertoga, Misticheskaya drama 

[The King of the Dark Chamber ; a mystic drama], 
tr. from English by Ixpkovsky and M. Rodon, 
Moscow, Portugalov, 1915. 

(26) (i) Pochta; p’esa [The Post Office; a play], tr. from 

English by M. Rodon. Foreword by W. B. Yeats, 
M., Portugalov, 1915. 

(ii) Pochtovaya kontora [The Post Office]. Tr. from 
English by Z. Vengerova and V. Spasskaya. Fore¬ 
word by Z. Vengevova, M., Sovremennye problemy 
[Problems of Today], 1915 

(27) Iz zhizni Bengalii. Rasskazy [From Bengal Life. Stories], 
tr. by A. I. & A. F. Sludsky. M., Portugalov, 1915. 

(28) Glimpses of Bengal life ; being short stories from the 
Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore, with introduction by 
Rajani Ranjan Sen, pleader and Law lecturer, Chittagong 
College, Minto Chittagong. Madras, Natesan publish¬ 
ing, 1913. 

Strangely enough, Tagore’s friend, Rothenstein, tried 
to persuade Tagore that the translations of his stories 
published by Ranjan Sen in Glimpses of Bengal Life 
were “too monstrously ill done”, inspite of their success 
as we know not only in India but in Russia too. Efforts 
even were made to block Sen’s book from circulation. 
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[Rothenstein’s letter of 17 September 1913 to Tagore— 
See Imperfect Encounter ; Letters of William Rothenstein 
and Rabindranath Tagore J911-1941, ed. with an intro¬ 
duction and notes by Mary M. Lago, Cambridge, Har¬ 
vard University press, 1972, pp. 122-3]. 

It may be noted here that new English translations of 
Tagore’s stories as made by C, F. Andrews and others 
were published by Macmillan, in 1916. 

(29) Hungry Stones and Other Stories, tr. from the original 
Bengali by C. F. Andrews and various writers. Lnd.. 
Macmillan, 1916, 271 p. Also NY, 1916. 

The Collection Hungry Stones and Other Stories had 
a great success, particularly, in the USA. Tagore's 
stories were compared with those of Tolstoy and 
Chekhov. We quote here a few reviews from American 
press ; 

“These thirteen tales, translated from the Bengali by 
various hands, are of various sorts; but all come close 
to the realities of Indian life, and the manner of telling 
all conforms rather surprisingly to our Occidental stan¬ 
dards. They are genuine short stories : in one the reader 
will find passages which remind him fiintly of Daudel, 
in another of Tchekoff [Chekhov], in a third of Hawt¬ 
horne.” (New York City Eve Post, 11 Nov. 1916). 

“As a writer of stories, Tagore is not easily classified, 
which is some consolation for those who instinctively 
object to such undertaking. The most that may be said 
with any intelligence is that there are suggestions of 
Tolstoy, Chekov, Hawthorne, Daudet, Gautier and 
others, but they are merely suggestions of the kind which 
vary with each reader. A scene, a character, perhaps a 
word, may recall something in another book, but there 
is no one story which we can say might have been 
written by somebody else. Even the term Oriental con¬ 
veys no meaning, for there is no more fixed Oriental 
type of story than there is one to be called European.” 
(San Francisco California Chronicle, 26 Nov. 1916). 

(30) “The Modem Review,” January-November 1914. 

(31) Sec note 17. 

(32) The outstanding Russian literary scholar and critic, 
B. V. Mikhaisovsky, in his book Tvorchestvo M.Gorkogo 
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i mirovaya Uteratura [M. Gorky’s Literary Works and 
World Literature, M., 1965] wrote : “One of the most 
important aspects ... [of stories] of young Gorky is the 
image of the beautiful world, the poetic portrayal of 
beauty of man, and of the environment around him, the 
intoxication with the joys of life ... (p. 39). The hero 
[of M. Gorky], surrounded by hostile environment, feels 
lonely, and poignantly suffers from the alienation be¬ 
tween the high ideal and the ‘base’ reality..(p. 71). 

Placed in the Indian context, this would, to a great 
extent, be true of early Tagore. 

The landscape, the image of nature are, in young 
Gorky, imbued with deep ... social, philosophical con¬ 
tent ... (p. 39). 

Allegorical landscape, to use Mikhailovsky’s term, is 
quite common in Tagore, and in his stories seems to 
forestall the impending events. 

Some literary critics, also those from Bengal, usually 
compare Tagore with Chekhov, of course typologically. 
But, in our view, Tagore is far closer to the rebellious 
spirit of Gorky. Tagore and Gorky are closer in their 
mood of inner romantic realism, which is almost com¬ 
pletely wanting in Chekhov. Tagore, of course, liked 
Chekhov, but, in his writings, more frequently alluded 
to Gorky. For instance, the name of Gorky is directly 
mentioned in Tagore’s story [Ward\ No. 1 (Pailla 
nambar) and novel The Last Poem (Shesher kavita). 

It would be of interest to note that Tagore published 
what we would call his first realistic story in 1891, and 
Gorky in 1892. This, it seems, wasn’t just by chance, 
for, as another literary critic, E. A. Shubin, put it: “To¬ 
wards the late 19th and early 20th century, in Russia, 
as well as in many other countries, the genre of short 
story attracted far greated attention... this period of 
quest of new forms of social life actively pushed the 
genre of short story to the fore.” (E. A. Shubin: 
Sovremennyi russkii rasskaz [Modem Russian Short 
Story], L. 1974. p. 52). 

(33) It would be more correct to say, as the Soviet writer 
L. Novichenko (“Indian Literature”, Sabitya Akademi, 
1961, Tagore Number, p. 43) puts it, that pre-Revolu- 
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tion Russia knew Tagore more as a poet (partly also 
because of such a choice of Tagore’s writings «|^or 
translation in the West—), but also, may be lesserj of 
Tagore’s in other genres. 

As regards the view that Tagore was “exotic’’, this 
was generally expressed by those to whom East meant 
something exotic and for whom real literature existed 
only in the West. Tagore’s work was, as we saw, after 
all, embedded in the soil of world literary process and 
was different from the western literature only because 
it had its own distinctive national peculiarity and not 
because there was anything exotic about it. 

(34) For instance, E. P. Thompson, in his study of Tagore, 
one of the most extensive to be published in the West— 
R. Tagore -. Poet and Dramatist (1st ed. : 1926; 2rid 
ed. : 1948)—almost does not deal with stories, though 
he was greatly appreciative of them. Even in the Indian 
works much lesser space is given to stories than to the 
writings in other genres. 

The thorough, extensive work of the Soviet Lettish 
scholar, I. V. Ivbulis, also gives much less space to 
stories than to other writings. 

(35) In 1891, on his father’s insistence, Rabindranath had to 
take up the management of his father’s zomindari 
(estate). This took him from village to village, and 
thus enabled him to know the life of the people inti¬ 
mately, Impressions of thoughts of those years found 
reflection in Tagore’s numerous stories. As Prabhat 
Kumar Mukhopadhyaya writes in his Rabindra-jivani 
[Life of Rabindranath, vol. 1, p. 228], “Tagore at last 
saw the world at large with his own eyes, and the shade 
of the outer world fell on the endless empire of his 
fantasy, and gave birth to stories... The theme of every 
story is taken from the writer’s own proximity to reality,'^ 
and that’s how the writer was able to fix in them the 
touching image of rural Bengal with its small joys and 
great sufferings”. 

(36) “Galpa-guchha”, vol. 6, no. 2, special Rabindra issue, 
Calcutta, June 1983. 

(37) Ernest Rhys: Rabindranath Tagore; a Biographical 
Study, Lnd., Macmillan, 1915. pp. 52, 50. 
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(38) E. P. Thompson: Rabindranath Tagore: His Life and 
Work, Lnd., 1921, p. 77. 

(39) V. Lesny : Rabindranath Tagore: His Personality and 
Work. Lnd, 1939, He wrote : “Everything is unusually 
vivid, though in short stories of this kind a writer has 
to be very economical. The comparison with Kipling 
is instructive : whereas Kipling, in his Indian tales, 
emphasized the unusual and remarkable, Tagore’s stories 
depict the everybody, natural course of Indian life. The 
theme of the stories is usually taken from present-day 
family life in a town or a Bengali village, which he 
knew very thoroughly, and at this period observed from 
close quarters (p. 89) ... These stories were a revolu¬ 
tionary event m the world of Bengali Literature ; apart 
from certain lyrical poems they arc Tagore’s finest work. 
They act an ornament to Bengali literature and will 
always remain a rich contribution to world literature’’ 
(p. 95). 

(40) Srikuniar Bandyopadhyaya : BangUi upanyaser dhara 
[The Current of Bengali Novel], Calcutta, 1965, p. 198. 

(41) Dhurjati Prasad Mukhopadhyaya : R. Tagore; A Study. 
Calcutta, 1944, p. 114. 

(42) Rabindranath Tagore's letter to Haraprasad Mitra in 
“Galpa-guchha”, special Rabindra issue (See note 36 
supra). 

(43) All Macmillan publications of Tagore’s writings, except 
Gitanjali brought out up to 1915— Gardener ; Lyrics of 
Love and Life, tr. by the author (1913) ; The Crescent 
Moon, tr. by the author (1913) ; Sadhana (1913) ; 
Chitra, a play in one act (1914) ; The King of the 
Dark Chamber, tr. by the author (1914) ; The Post 
Office, tr. by D. Mukherjee (1914) ; Songs of Kabir, 
tr. by the author (1915). After this date (that is, 
1915) no editions, like the Hungry Stones and Other 
Stories (1916), Fruit Gathering (1916) reached Russia, 
possibly because of the War. These two collections were 
translated into Russian only in 1925. 

(44) For an exhaustive list of all such translations into langu¬ 
ages of the peoples of USSR one would need familiarity 
with these languages. Such lists in many native langu¬ 
ages, have, of course, been compiled in various republics 
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of the Soviet Union. The Bibliografia Indii [Biblio¬ 
graphy of India] which has been our valuable source- 
book mentions only some pre-Revolution publications 
in periodicals in Georgian, Armenian and some other 
languages. Another valuable source—^Tagore Centenary 
Bibliography— Rabindranat Tagor : Bio-bibliografkheskii 
ukazateV [Rabindranath Tagore: Bio-Bibliographical In¬ 
dex], M., 1961, mentions books but not periodical 
articles in these various languages. 

As an example we shall cite some first Georgian 
translations of Tagore mentioned in BI: R. Tagori : 
Sagalobelmi (Songs) ; Targm. Germ. S. Shinshiasvilisa 
[Tr. by S. Shinshiashvili]. ‘Klede (the journal Klde 
in Georgia), Tbilisi, 1914, no. 9, pp. 8-9. Also in 
Georgian: R. Tagore: Poems—tr. by Robakidze. 
Sakartvelo (newspaper in Georgian, Tbilisi, 27 May 
1915 & 31 May 1915. 

(45) V. Lebedev : Poet sovremennoi Indii [Poet of Modern 
India]—“Priroda i lyudi”, 1914, no. 4, pp. 63-4. 

(46) Cabuliwalla was written in 1892, published in Tagore’s 
magazine “Sadhana.” 

(47) See notes to Letters of Rabindranath Tagore to J. C. 
Bose (R. Tagore, Chhinna patra, vol. vi). 

(48) See note 10. 

(49) A. I. & A. F. Sludsky : R. Tagor : Iz zhizni Bengali. 
Rasskazy. [R. Tagore ; Stories from Life of Bengal]. 
Foreword. M., V. Portugalov, 1915, pp. 5-12. 

(50) See note 10. 

(51) Subha/Subhashini, tr. by A. F. Gretman, M., Portugalov, 
1914. Reprinted 1915. Also published under the title 
Nemaya [Dumb Girl] in Glimpsfes of Bengal Life, tr. 
by A. I. and A. F. Sludsky. 

(52) I. V. Dioneo (Shklovsky) : Iz Rabindranat Tagora 
[From Rabindranath Tagore]. Foreword—“Slovo”, sb. 
I, 1913, pp. 129-31. 

(53) Ibid. 

(54) Ibid. 

(55) Ibid. 

(56) V. Kranikhfel’d: Literaturnye otkliki [Literary Echoes], 
“Sovremennyi mir”, 1914, no. 1, pp. 267-9. 
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(57) L. V. Khavkina : Gitanjali. Foreword. —“Severnye 

Zapisi” [Notes from the North], 1913, no. 10. p. 87. 

(58) Ibid. 

(59) V. Lebedev, op. cit., p. 64, 

(60) Tagore never liked being called a mystic. When the 
critics tried to find in him what he himself did not 
accept, it always annoyed him : “I know,” an irritated 
Tagore once said in his talk to E. Thompson after 
receiving a letter from one English lady admirer, “she 
sees mysticism in all that I write.” {See Novikova, op. 
cit., p. 330). 

(61) V. Lebedev: op. cit. 

(62) Ibid. 

(63) V. G. Tardov : R. Tagor. Sadovnik [R, Tagore. Garde¬ 
ner]. Preface. 2nd ed. M., V. Portugalov, 1915, 
pp. v-xvi. 

(64) Ibid. 

(65) We shall be referring to Lunacharsky’s estimate in 
detail in the next chapter. 

(66) Z. L’vovsky : R. Tagor [R. Tagore].—“Niva”, 1914, 
no. 2 pp. 35-6. The previous issue of the journal 
“Niva” had published the news of Tagore’s winning 
the Nobel Prize, along with his portrait, and added : 
The Nobel laureates for the first time include a non- 
European, an Indian poet (“Niva,” 1914, no. 1, p. 18). 

(67) Kadambari Devi commited suicide in 1884. “She was 
only 25. Nobody knows why she did it. If the secret 
was known to any one in Tagore family, it also died 
with them,” writes Tagore’s biographer, Krishna Kiipa- 
lani (see K. Kripalani: Rabindranath Tagore ; a bio¬ 
graphy, 2nd ed., Lnd., 1980). This unbearable grief 
did not leave the poet broken-hearted, rather made him 
more mature and courageous. We feel, this tragic event 
is expressed in the finale of Tagore’s story Ghater Katha 
[The Landing Staircase]. 

<68) Ibid. 

<69) Z. Vengerova: Rabindranat Tagor [Rabindranath 
Tagore],— in R. Tagore: 1. KoroV temnogo pokoya^ 
[The King of the Dark C?hamber]. II. Pochtovaya 
Kontora [Post Office], M., “Sov. problemy”, 1915, 
pp. 7-37 ; also in “Sovremennik”, 1915, no. 3, pp. 220-36. 
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(70) Ibid. 

(71) Ibid. 

ill) Ibid. 

(73) V.G. Tan-Bogoraz: Novaya Indiya i Rabindranat 
Tagor [New India and Rabindranath Tagore], in R. 
Tagore: Zhertvoprinoshenie. OtsheVmk [The Sacrifice. 
The Ascetic]. Pgd., Mysl’, 1922, pp. 5-58, 

(74) Z. Vengerova : op. cit. 

(75) Ibid. 

(76) Ibid. See aJso photo-copy of the British Intelligence 
circular dated 27 July, 1909 published in Chinmohan 
Sehanavis's book on Rabindranath o biplabi samaj (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1985), between pages 18 and 19. 

(77) Ibid. 

(78) Ibid. 

(79) Ibid. 

(80) Ibid. 

(81) Ibid. 

(82) Quoted in V.A. Novikova : Rabindranat Tagor v russ- 
koi i sovetskoi kritike i perevodakh [R. Tagore in 
Russian and Soviet Literary Criticism and Translation], 
—in Rabindranat Tagor. K. stoletiyu so dnya rozh- 
deniya. Sb. statei. M., 1961, pp. 327-40. (p. 331). 

(83) Boudouin de Courtenay: Vysokie pesni Gitanjali. 
Rabindranat Tagor [Rabindranath Tagore Spiritual Songs, 
Gitanjali]—“Vestnik Znaniya” “[Herald of Knowledge], 
1914, no. 4, pp. 287-91 . 

(84) P.I. Timofeevsky : R. Tagor. Tvorchestvo zhizni [R. 
Tagore: Life’s Work]. Preface. M., “Sov. problemy,” 
1914, pp. v-xx. See also A. D. Litnian : Filosofskie 
vzglyady Rabindranata Tagora [R. Tagore’s Philosophi¬ 
cal Views) in R. Tagore’s Centenary Volume [in 
Russian], M., 1961, p. 85-116. 

(85) Ibid. 

(86) Ibid. 

(87) Ibid. 

(88) Ibid. 

(89) Academician A. P. Barannikov is mostly known for his 
translations of Tulsidasa’s Ramacaritmanasa and Lalluji 
Lai’s Premsagar. We should however mention here that 
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his estimate of Rabindranath Tagore was not always 
correct. 

(90) A.P. Barannikov : op cit. p, 284. 

(91) See note 83. 

(92) V.A. Novikova, op. cit., p. 329. 

(93) These translations of Gitanjali and Gardener, as made 
by Pusheshnikov, are included in the last, 12th Volume 
of Tagore’s Collected Works [in Russian], (1965). 

(94) See the 12-Volume Centenary edition, the most com¬ 
plete in the world (except Bengal, of course), M.. 
1961-1965. These volumes contain traaslations made, 
from Bengali, from almost all poetical works of Tagore, 
from Sandhya Sangit [Evening Songs] to Shesh lekha 
[Last Poems]. 

(95) When Tagore prepared the English versions of Gitan¬ 
jali and other books of his poems, he did not merely 
translate from his Bengali. His English versions often 
were like independently composed poems, and thus 
there seems to be no logic in comparing the Russian 
translations made from English versions with those 
made later from Bengali. 

(96) V. Novikova : op. cit., p. 330. 

(97) Rabindranat Tagor—drug Sovetskogo Soyuza. Sb. 
dokumentov i materialov [Rabindranath Tagore, a Friend 
of the Soviet Union. Collected Documents and Mate¬ 
rials],. Ed. by V.A. Vdovin and L.S. Gamayunov. M., 
IVL, 1962. Hereafter RTF. 

(98) L.S. Gamayunov : Rabindranat Tagor v russkoi i sovet- 
skoi pechati [Rabindranath Tagore in Russian and 
Soviet Press] — in Problemy istorii Indii i stran Sred- 
nego Vostoka, M., 1972. Besides this work of Gamayu¬ 
nov, and also that of Vera Novikova, used by us for 
the analysis of the theme of our work, we must also 
refer to the well arranged work of L.A. Strizhevskaya : 
Tvorchestvo Rabindranata Tagora v Rossii i v Sovets- 
kom Soyuze [R. Tagore’s Works in Russia and in the 
Soviet Union]. —in ‘’Nauchnye doklady vysshei shkoly. 
Filologicheskie nauki”, 1963., no 180-8. 

Though Strizhevskaya’s work also does not contain 
correct assessment of Tagore studies in pre-Revdu- 
tion Russia, it nevertheless does not have such dis- 
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crepancies as the works of Novikova and especially 
Gamayunov. We have discussed Gamayunov’s work in 
greater detail because of the much large mass of facts 
there in comparison with Strizhevskaya’s work. Besides, 
much of Strizhevskaya's data are reproduced in Gamayu¬ 
nov's work. 

(99) See note no. 43. 

(1(X)) It is a gross mistake to say that the Prefaces of publi¬ 
cations in the West were simply reproduced in Russian. 
The Prefaces and Introductions of the Russian editions, 
written sometimes even earlier than those in the West, 
gave in case of Tagore’s poems also far more accurate 
assessments of Tagore’s poems than those in the West, 
which mostly attribute to Tagore some mist of mysti¬ 
cism. 

(101) L.S. Gamayunov: op. cit., p. 258. 

(102) Ibid. p. 277. 

(103) Ibid. p. 259. 

(104) Ibid. p. 260 

(105) See the Catalogues of V.I. Lenin’s personal library at 
Kremlin. 

(106) See the recently published Catalogues of Maksim Gor¬ 
ky’s personal library. 

(107) Valerii Bryusov: Imitation of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Tr. from Razdum'e ob Indii [Reflections on India], M., 
Pravda, 1980 (Biblioteka “Ogonek”), p. 18. (Tr. 
Harish C. Gupta’s). 

(108) Zhizn’ i tvorchestvo K.S. Stanislavskogo [Life and 
Work of K.S. Stanislavsky], vol. iii, M., 1973i 

(109) Ibid. 

(110) Ibid. 

(111) Ibid. 

The work on the play The King of the Dark Cham' 
ber continued for a few years. It was on the reper¬ 
toire of the Moscow Art Theatre (which was under 
Stanislavsky’s direction for a few seasons). During Janu- 
ary-May 1917, this play was rehearsed by Nemirovich- 
Danchenko himself. Stanislavsky worked on the play 
even during the difficult years of the civil war. From 
Stanislavsky’s notes dated 17, 22 and 29 January 1919 
on the repertdre sheets preserved in the Archives, it is 
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seen that at that time Stanislavsky worked at his flat 
with the cast of Tagore’s King of the Dark Chamber. 

(112) Some of the poems were published in the “Modern 
Review”. 

(113) Attempts to compare Tagore’s poetry with Roerich’s 
were made, though sometimes not without controversy, 
by the Soviet poet, Valentin Sidorov (see, for example, 
his Preface in the book Roerich : Flowers of Morya [in 
Russian; M., 1984, pp. 9-11]. 

(114) This was first indicat^ by the Soviet scholar, P. Beli¬ 
kov. He writes: “Roerich’s anthology of poems 
Flowers of Morya largely contains poems written 
during 1916-1918 at Sortavale. In these one readily 
discerns a semblance with the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore.... It is enough to compare Tagore’s poems with 
those of Roerich to be convinced of the similarity of 
their philosophical perception of the world, which can 
serve as the key to the riddle of their poetic self-expres¬ 
sion. The poetic form, images and even the terminology 
are singularly close to Tagore’s...” 

(P. Belikov: Nikolai Rerikh i India [Nikolai Roerich 
and India}— i narody Vostoka [Countries and 
Peoples of the East], no. xiv M., Nauka, 1974, p. 215). 




CHAPTER 

FOUR 


NEW RUSSIA AND TAGORE 




If India is a land of wonders, then 
truly Rabindranath Tagore it its greatest 
and most precious wonder. 

A. KAIGORODOV (1919) 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution the problems 
of national-liberation movement in the countries of the East 
remained uppermost in the mind of V.I. Lenin, of the Soviet 
government and of the party. This concern is best expressed 
in the last article (1923) of V.I. Lenin: 

In the last analysis the outcome of the struggle will be 
determined by the fact that Russia, India, China etc., 
account for the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the globe and during the past few years it is this majo¬ 
rity that has been drawn into the struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect 
there cannot be the slightest doubt what the final out¬ 
come of the world struggle will be. In this sense the com¬ 
plete victory of socialism is fully and absolutely assured.* 

Of the countries of the East V.I. Lenin gave special im¬ 
portance to India. He wrote in 1921 : 

The masses of the working people in the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, who constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the globe, were roused to 
political life at the turn of the twentieth century, parti¬ 
cularly by the revolutions in Russia, Turkey, Persia and 
China. The imperialist war of 1914-18 and the Soviet 
power in Russia are completing the process of converting 
these masses into an active factor of world politics and 
in the revolutionary destruction of imperialism... British 
India is at the head of these countries, and there revolu¬ 
tion is maturing in proportion, on the one hand to the 
growth of the industrial and railway proletariat, and, on 
the other, to the increase in the brutal terrorism of the 
British who with ever greater frequency resort to massa¬ 
cres (Amritsar), public floggings etc.2 

Realising the significance of study the contemporary East, 
V.I. Lenin, in September 1920, signed a decree for establishing 
in Petrograd and Moscow institutes for study of living Oriental 
languages.^ These institutes were to be geared for study not 
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only of languages and literatures but also of the history and 
contemporary situation of the countries of the East. 

The setting up of the institutes, and numerous other mea¬ 
sures, laid the foundation of a new Orientology in general and 
Indology in particular, and raised this study to a considerably 
high level, markedly different from the Oriental studies in the 
West. The West mostly continued its same earlier preoccupa¬ 
tion with antiquity and took up the study of the modern East 
in right earnest only after the second world war. 

The Petrograd Institute of Modern Oriental Languages, for 
the first time, started an all-round study of modern Indian 
languages and literatures, including, of course, Bengali as being 
one of the most developed and advanced in India. 

Thus, the October Revolution restored the link of the study 
of modern India started by Gerasim Lebedev but disrupted by 
the Czarist bureaucracy. 

This paved the way for the study of Tagore’s work on more 
scientific lines and on the basis of the translations of his works 
from the original. The pioneers of Bengali studies in our 
country were M.I. Tubyansky and the Indian revolutionary 
and scholar Pramathanath Datta."* The latter came to the USSR 
in 1922 and was known here by the pseudonym Daud Ali Datta 
(1895-1955). Datta trained the earliest Soviet scholars of 
Bengali studies. 


With the establishment of the Soviet power, the new Russia 
aimed at doing away with cultural backwardness and illiteracy 
of the major part of the population.^ And this made the trea¬ 
sures of the world culture far more accessible to the masses. 

The great interest in India which had culminated in the un¬ 
usual success of Rabindranath Tagore’s works in Russia (as 
discussed in the previous chapters) now spread to wider circles 
of readers. The peoples of new Russia felt ardent sympathy 
for the Indian people reeling under the colonial yoke, and 
even strove to help. To the revolutionaries of Russia® Tagore 
was not simply a personification of India at her best, he was 
much more. He was a symbol of India, suffering and fight¬ 
ing, and in this sense, a real ally. 
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The personal library of V.I. Lenin in Kremlin has a large 
number of books on India, many of them with his notes, in¬ 
cluding—what is presently important to us—^the works of 
Tagore, both literary and publicist. One of these. National- 
ismj was kept in his study along with the books which he 
regularly consulted.® 

Naturally so. For, in this book, as observed by M.I, Tub- 
yansky, “[the word] ‘imperialism’ more correctly responds to 
Tagore’s thoughts than the term ‘nationalism’ used by the 
writer”® because here Tagore sharply and severely criticises im¬ 
perialism, modern civilisation of the West and the colonial rule 
in India. 

This book Nationalism contains Tagore’s lectures given 
during his visit to Japan and USA in 1916,'® a year before 
the October Revolution, Tagore said in Japan : 

Political civilisation which has sprung up from the soil 
of Europe and is overrunning the whole world, like some 
prolific weed, is based upon exclusiveness. It is always 
watchful to keep the aliens at bay or to exterminate them. 
It is carnivorous and cannibalistic in its tendencies, it 
feeds upon the resources of other peoples and tries to 
swallow their whole future." 

Such lectures could not be and were not to the taste of 
many of his nationalist minded listeners. Obviously enough, 
the reception to be given by the Emperor was cancelled, and 
the invitations started thinning out. Those who were kind to 
him cooled down .'2 

From Japan Tagore came to the USA where he continued 
his lectures in the same vein. Censuring the idea of superiority 
of some nations over the others, he condemned, in no vague 
terms, the colonial regime in India : 

While the small feeding bottle of our education is nearly 
dry, and sanitation sucks its own thumb in despair, the 
military organisation, the magisterial offices, the police, the 
criminal investigation department, the secret spy system 
attain to an abnormal girth in their waists occupying every 
inch of our country.'’ With anger and disgust he added: 

Its [Nation’s, i.e. Imperialism’s] one wish is to trade on 
the feebleness of the rest of the world like some insects 
that are bred on the paralysed flesh of victims kept just 
enough alive to make them toothsome airf nutritious.'^ 
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An eloquent, pervasive picture of colonialism! 

In USA too, the pro-imperialist minded circles received these 
lectures with a rebuff. The “Detroit Journal” warned the people 
against “such sickly saccharine mental poison with which Tagore 
would corrupt the minds of the youth of our great United 
Slates.”i5 

Only six lectures later published in the book Personality,'^ 
discussing art, aesthetics, education and philosophy were 
successful in the USA. 


In the post-Revolution Marxist literary criticism the earliest 
appreciation of Tagore is by the noted revolutionary, enunent 
Soviet publicist, critic and social leader, A. Voronsky (1884- 
1943),'^ who was close to Lunacharsky. 

Voronsky’s article was written almost on the first anniver¬ 
sary of the October Revolution, viz. in October 1918, in the 
midst of concern for the safety and security of the young 
Soviet republic. All around there was a wave of indignation 
over the dastardly attempt on the life of V. I. Lenin,'® and the 
country was slowly recovering from the terrible shock. 

We may here mention that there was also concern over the 
rumours, fortunately unconfirmed, of Tagore’s arrest for his 
help to Indian revolutionaries. 

“The grand old man Tagore has been arrested for being a 
revolutionary,” writes A. Voronsky, — “how well it accords 
with his own works !”20 A true assessment of Tagore! 

For A. Voronsky Tagore’s works respond to the spirit of 
revolution. Tagore to him is the best representative pf man¬ 
kind who desists from rotten bourgeois society and joins the 
ranks of protesters and innovators. 

Tagore is further dear to Voronsky for his love of life and 
the joy of living. But Voronsky elucidates : 

Life is sweet, enjoyable to Tagore not as an epicurean 
but as a great architect of life, a worker and an artist, 
carving from the coarse stone a fine, lovely legend.. .2* 

“Tagore’s works,” the critic stresses, “teach how to love life 
even at the moment of sorrow and agony, even in the face of 
death.”22 How much these were needed at a time when the 
pec^le were dying for the new to live! (As is known, the civil 
war was then going on).^’ 
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Voronsky regards Tagore as a preceptor, as a fine represen¬ 
tative of culture not only of India but of the whole world. 
‘‘Amongst the modern poets and artists of the word Tagore 
stands out like the Himalayas. He is not simply a talented 
poet and an artist; he is a prophet and a great teacher of life. 
It is not for nothing that in India the time of the life and work 
of Tagore has come to be called the Tagore period. ”2^ 

This is how Tagore was looked on by a leading Marxist cri¬ 
tic in the earliest years after the Revolution, and how the new 
Russia at once accepted him as her own, giving him the place 
deserved. 

Tagore came so close to the new Russia because he taught 
us to value the wonder that is life, and labour and creative 
work as the highest manifestation of human activity and des¬ 
pite the parasitic existence which the October Revolution had 
put an end to. 

In Voronsky’s appreciation we seem to hear the voice of 
those unforgettable, trying times. It appears to us, the voice of 
distant, friendly Russia was heard by Tagore too. And he wel¬ 
comed the Russian Revolution.^^ (We shall dwell on this in 
the next chapter). 


In the same year, viz. in 1918, came out a number of new 
editions of Tagore’s works. Professor A.E. Gruzinsky whom 
we already cited, attempted the first verse translations of 
Tagore’s poems—excerpts from Gitanjali, Gardener, and Cres¬ 
cent Moon.^^ 

A.E. Gruzinsky’s preface to the collection of his transla- 
tions27 is of special interest, for it initiated our readers, for 
the first time, to the history of Bengali language and literature, 
and informed them of the existence of two literary styles in 
Bengali. Though Gruzinsky did reiterate some such comments 
on Tagore before the Revolution as, for instance, that “he 
united the effectiveness of European idealism with revelations 
of Eastern contemplation,’’ he nonetheless fairly emphasized 
the humanist trend of his work. What is more important here 
is that, for the first time, a Russian critic rightly noticed 
Tagore’s great role in the formation of modern Bengali lan¬ 
guage. “He [Tagore] wrote not in old literary forms but in a 
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form which restored the native literature to its proper natural 
soil, to the living language of the people.”^® 

The earlier Pusheshnikov’s translation of GitanjalP^ (edi¬ 
ted by Ivan Bunin) and Tardov’s of the Gardener^^ were re¬ 
published. Ukrainian translations of Gardener (by Yu. Siroi) 
and Crescent Moon (by Yu. Mikh) came out from Kiev.^’ 
The journal “Free Education and Free School”®^ reproduceii 
in Russian W. W. Pearson’s article on Santiniketan, under the 
title “A Boys School” of the famous Indian poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore”.^® 


The year 1919 was the most trying for the young Soviet re¬ 
public fighting at all fronts against foreign interventionists and 
white army.^"* Still, Tagore’s poems, with their note of opti¬ 
mism and courage, continued to be translated and published 
—even I. Sabashnikov’s full verse translations of Gitanjali and 
Gardener (see infra). 

Critical writings on the Poet also continued to appear as 
before, developing further the ideas in A. Voronsky’s article. 


In early 1919, K. Troyanovsky published a new article on 
Tagore®^ in the journal “Vestnik Znaniya” [Herald of Know¬ 
ledge].®® The author’s main idea was that differences of opi¬ 
nion did in no way underplay Tagore’s acceptance in the 
Soviet republic. The readers felt, in the inmost recesses of 
their souls, tlie sincerity of the poet’s feelings, the clarity and 
depth of his humanism. Here was a p>oet whose passionate 
love for his homeland had a touch of internationalism, so well 
sounding the mood of the day. 

Troyanovsky writes : 

The way Rabindranath feels and perceives the life 
around him, we may call him a truly national poet, a poet 
of his people. Deep inside his soul he is close to his 
people; and this explains that great influence which he 
exercises on them—an influence, profound, continued, and 
perhaps abiding. He is a national bard in the true sense 
of this word ; and is, to the core, permeated with love for 
his people suffering and groaning under the foreign rule. 
All fanaticism and bigotry are alien to him. His patriotism 
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has a human touch because he has a steadfast faith in the 
unity of mankind. Here lies the element of internationa¬ 
lism in Tagore.. . The main position of Tagore is like 
this : Human race as a whole takes precedence over 
peoples by themselves... The rose of human race will 
keep up its perfection only if all peoples, while reveal¬ 
ing their national and racial distinctive traits, do never¬ 
theless remain bound by ties of love to the common 
trunk of humanity. Tagore's deep faith rests on the con¬ 
viction that though the East and West must live their 
own life and have their own tasks to fulfil, their ulti¬ 
mate goal is one and the same. . . both the parts of the 
globe must live in mutual harmony.-^ 

K. Troyanovsky further writes : “In the conditions of the 
bourgeois structure this romantic internationalism is just an 
utopia.” He also stresses that “Tagore’s outlook is very deep 
but still not complex ; it is rather as clear as a crystal, even 
seemingly naive. And just in this simplicity and apparent 
naivete lies the great influence of Tagore (emphasis mine— 
author). And it is this that makes us fall to the charms of 
Tagore’s sermons though our outlook is different and we must 
fight hard for our ideal.”^® 

Of course, the matter here is not of this “seemingly naivete’. 
Tagore was anything but naive ; he had a keen, penetrating 
insight to expose and severely condemn the ‘benefits’ so called 
coming from the West and the ‘good deeds’ of the colonial 
regime, as we so clearly see in his Nationalism. But for him 
the essentials of true spirituality of man still lie in lofty moral 
precepts, in the assertions of moral purity. The moral ethics 
of Tagore rejects all falsehood, hypocrisy, mental sickliness. 

The article also has interesting observations made by the 
author before the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre,^® obviously pro¬ 
voked by the rumours of Tagore’s arrest. We know that the 
Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy had destroyed all illusions. While 
many others in India did not know what to do, Tagore, in an 
act unprecedented in colonial history, voiced his condemnation 
by surrendering the knighthood conferred on him in 1915.^® 
The British society could not take it lightly. Whenever Tagore 
came to England hereafter, he met with a certain reserve. As 
the English poet, 'William Radici, has recently admitted, “the 
return of his knighthood after the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre 
9 
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in Amritsar in 1919 effectively killed his English reputa¬ 
tion.”''• But this did not worry Tagore. 

K. Troyanovsky, as though prophesying Jallianwalla Bagh 
and Tagore’s natural reaction to this barbarous act, writes in 
the context of rumours of Tagore’s arrest: 

The British imperialists mercilessly mocked this charm¬ 
ing idealism of Tagore ; and the cunning amongst thein 
injected into Tagore’s romantic idea of universal humanity 
the lesson of evil and hatred,—the one of ‘real politics’, 
leaching him thus to defend his ideal not with sermon of 
love but with force.''^ 


Later, in 1919, even during the most decisive days when the 
advance of Denikin’s army towards Moscow, and that of 
Yudenich’s towards Petrograd,'*^ was being repulsed, the journal 
“Znamya” [The Banner], edited by A.V. Lunacharsky, pub¬ 
lished fresh translations of a few poems of Tagore made by 
A. Kaigorodov,'" along with his inspired article on the Poet.^^ 
This article obviously was the voice of the period, when along 
with the urgent need of defending the homeland, it was also 
imperative to build a fraternity of all the toiling people, 
including of course, also of the East. 

Kaigorodov at the very outset makes the point that, for 
achieving this end, while there is still time, we must know the 
Orient and India, of course. 

This, among other things, could perhaps be best done 
through Tagore’s songs, which pervade the life of the Indians, 
their joys and sorrows. He writes ; 

Nothing could make us so get into the soul of the dis¬ 
tant, alluring, but so near and real India as the songs of 
Tagore. The life of the Indians moves to the music of 
Tagore’s songs sung on all occasions of life... 

Preparing ourselves for the great fraternity, we must 
try to understand what keeps the people alive in these 
distant lands, what makes their hearts beat, their minds 
think, and what words and thoughts they find for their 
joy and grief, for their anger and love. It is said that 
the songs reflect most truly the soul of the people, and 
farther one goes to the East, the more frequently and 
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more audibly one hears the songs of the people swarm¬ 
ing under the hot or starry sky from dawn to dusk. 

Travelling through India from one end to the other, if 
you ask at the festivals, bazaars or processions. .., ask 
the shepherd sitting under the shade of the fig-tree, the 
peasant with his plough, the poor man sitting at the 
temple gate, or the girl with the pitcher on her shoulder, 
whose songs they sing with such passion, the reply would 
most surely be that these are the songs of Tagore. 

The peoples of the East are younger in heart; they are 
nearer nature, toiling whole life even under the open 
L-ky. Still, they have retained the need for and the gift 
of their folk songs, true folk songs, reflecting in bright 
eloquent images of the Oriental tongue all the shades of 
joy and beauty of life, the depth of wisdom and the in¬ 
tensity of the feeling of the people and their pride.'**' 

These lines, we feel, could have been written only by one 
who has himself lived and worked with the peoples of the 
East. 

Kaigorodov continues : 

India has been suffering for a long time under foreign 
oppression ; but the idea of freedom, of ardent love for 
the homeland, lives in the soul of every Hindu ; and the 
national poet of India cannot but share these feelings. 
His poems have a proud call for the steadfast urge for¬ 
ward on the path of devoted work for the suffering 

homeland. “*7 

Kaigorodov is only too well aware that, as Tagore’s songs 
make us know the common Indian people, Tagore and his 
pj>ems are our means of knowing the soul of Indian freedom 
fighters. Tagore’s writings convey the rebellious spirit of the 
day ; and Tagore himself, sharing with his compatriots the 
ardent love of the homeland, is like a symbol of this new 
India surging forward to get out of the fetters of colonialism. 

In conclusion, the author of the article gives expression to 
his deep admiration of Tagore’s talent and personality, and 
states : 

One would need a whole book to dwell on the amazing 
depth and diversity of the work of the great Hindu. If 
India is a land of wonders, then truly Ral^dranath 
Tagore is its greatest and most precious woiider. It seems 
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as though the rich nature of the East prepared itself for 
hundreds of years, gathering into one all the treasures... 
of luxury and spirit, to create, in the ultimate end, all- 
pervading reason, the profoundest heart and the most 
perfect beauty which the whole world will come to 
admire.'^® 

How very true! 

Along with Kaigorodov were also published fresh transla¬ 
tions of Tagore made by Belousov. 


In 1919, the said I. Sabashnikov, as though continuing the 
work of A. E. Gruzinsky, completed the first full verse tran¬ 
slations of the English Gitanjali, and Gardener In the West, 
such translations in verse, so far as we know, were made by 
the English poet, William Radiei, true from Bengali original, 
and published only as recently as in 1984.®° 

Translations from the Gardener were also published in the 
journal “Vestnik Znaniya” [Herald of Knowledge]and a 
new edition of Z. Vengerova’s translation of The King oj the 
Dark Chamber in Odessa in 1919.°^ 


The young scholar M. 1. Tubyansky who had only just 
completed his course at the Petrograd University publishes his 
first translation of Tagore,—of his article “The Genius of 
Japan’’ (1919),''® from the book Nationalism. Here we see that 
Tagore understood very well how the rulers of the West had 
regard only for force and not for humanism : 

Japan had aU her wealth of humanity, her harmony of 
heroism and beauty, her depth of self-control and richness 
of self-expression; yet the Western nations felt no respect 
for her till she proved that the bloodhounds of Satan are 
riot only bred in the kennels of Europe but can also be 
domesticated in Japan and fed with man’s miseries. They 
admit Japan’s equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan also possesses the key to open the flood¬ 
gate of heir fire, upon the feir earth whenever she chooses, 
and tan dance^ in their own measure, the devil dance of 
pillage, murder and ravishmem of innocent women while 
« ' thd world goes to ruin.®* . / 
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The years 1920 and 1921 were also grim for the Soviet 
republic. The civil war had ended, yet all round was ruin, and 
in the Volga region the terrible famine of 1921.^^ Under these 
conditions, naturally, it was difficult to arrange sufficient publi¬ 
cation of books inside the country. With Maksim Gorky’s 
active assistance, arrangements were made with a publishing 
house ‘Efron’ in Berlin for having some Russian books pub¬ 
lished. In 1920, this publishing house brought out the tran¬ 
slation of T/w Home and the World,'^^ made by Z. Zhuravskaya, 
only one year after the English version, and that of Nationalism^'^ 
made by A. Shklyaver and edited by M. N. Shvarts. 

It is interesting that an anthology of verses and poems of 
poets from Ivanovo-Voznesensk area contained poems of Tagore 
along with those of the Russians.^® This again shows how Russia 
had come to regard Tagore as one of her own. (It may be 
recalled here that Voronsky’s aforementioned article [1918] on 
Tagore was also published from Ivanovo-Voznesensk and this 
might have left its mark on the area). 

The economic situation of the country turned much better in 
1922, and became more conducive to the upsurge of cultural 
activity. The need of the day was to satisfy the growing spiri¬ 
tual thirst of the masses awakened. 

Very many new books were being published, including tran¬ 
slations from foreign languages, both through government as 
well as numerous cooperative and private publishing houses. 

Once again, Tagore’s works start rolling out of the printing 
press, one after the other, in large numbers. In the five years 
from 1922 through 1927, over 30 individual titles came out 
in Russian alone. As earlier, the same book often came out 
in different translations. Almost all that was available of Tagore 
in the West in Englishes had been rendered into Russian. As 
already mentioned, the first translations, direct from Bengali, 
of poems and stories were also published during this time. 

This influx of so many editions of Tagore’s writings obvious¬ 
ly evoked voluminous critical literature in the form of reviews, 
articles, prefaces—at times, controversial, with conflicting state¬ 
ments, but never indifferent. 

Whatever the evaluation of the critics, enthusiasts bought out 
all the books at once to keep them in their personal libraries 
or to give out as presents. 

In 1924, Engelhart’s book Rabindranath Tagore as a Many 
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Poet and Thinker^^, translated from German, was published’ 
in Russian. 

Another book we would like to mention here is Ex Oriente 
Lux! R. Tagore ... (1923) by Shebuev.®’ 

Most popular in these years was Tagore’s literary prose, 
particularly stories. The seven separate collections of stories to 
come out in Russian translation included (a) The (New) Stories 
from Tagore, by S. A. Adrianov (1923) ; (b) The Supreme 
Night (12), by G.I. Gordon (1923) ; (c) The Hungry Stones (the 
largest, with 23 stories), b> S. A. Adrianov (1925), edited by 
M. I. Tubyansky ; (d) Cloud and Sun (8 stories, and Chatur- 
anga), by G. P. Fedotov, E. R. Russat and M. I. Tubyansky 
from Bengali ; and under his own editorship (1926) ; (e) The 
Castaway (4) and Mashi (3), by G.I. Gordon (1925); 
(f) Selected Stories (5), by L. Rakitin (1927).^^ All these 
collections contained 32 different stories, of which only six had 
been included in the earlier, 1915 edition. 

The novel Cora was published in three different Russian 
editions, immediately after the English version—by P. A. Voinov 
(1924) ; E. K. Pimenova (1924) ; and again by P. A. Voinov, 
under the editorship of M. I. Tubyansky (1926).‘'-^ 

The Wreck, one of the most popular in the Soviet Union, 
was translated by S. A. Adrianov (1923; reprinted 1924). 
under Tubyansky’s editorship.^"’ 

The Four Voices (or Broken Ties) was translated by Yu. I. 
Demi, and published in 1925 with a foreword by Romain 
Rolland ; again by E. Russat (1925), also included in the 
book Cloud and Sun under Tubyansky's editorship (1926) ; 
and by E. S. Khokhlova (1925) under the title The Four.^^^ 
The novel The Home and the World after the Berlin edition 
of 1920, came out in translations made by S. A. Adrianov 
(1923) and A. M. Karnaukhova (1923, reprinted 1925).66 
My Reminiscences was published in translation from English 
(1924) and from Bengali (1927) by M. I. Tubyansky; and 
also by A. A. Gizetti (1922; reprinted 1925).®' 

In 1927 was published Glimpses of Bengal, translated by 
O. M. Chervonsky.®^ 

The different editions of the plays were ; (a) Sacrifice, 
Sanyasi translated by S. A. Adrianov, edited by V. G. Tan 
Bogoraz (1922) ; (b) Plays and Poems in Prose, by V. G'ppius, 
D. R. Nosovich, Ada Oneshkovich-Yatsyn, edited by the famous 
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writer K. Chukovsky and S. Volsky (1923)— Sacrifice, The King 
of the Dark Chamber, the Ascetic (or Sanyasi) ; and (c) The 
King of the Dark Chamber and Other Plays, by S. A. Adrianov 
and G. P. Fedotov, edited by M. I. Tubyansky (1927), contain¬ 
ing The King of the Dark Chamber, the Ascetic (or Sanyasi)^ 
Sacrifice, the King and the Queen, Chitrangada, Malini and 
The Post Office. 

Collections of poems published were lesser in number. The 
most popular is The Stray Birds, by the well-known poetess, 
T. L. Shchepkina-Kupernik (1923; reprinted 1924) ; also by 
M. I. Tubyansky and I. Kolubovsky, under the title The Frag¬ 
ments ( 1923). Published for the first time was Fruit Gathering, 
by Pusheshnikov (1925) ; again reprinted were Pusheshnikov’s 
translations of the Gitanjali and Gardener (1925). The Gardener 
was also translated afresh by M. Ber (1923) and G. Nosovich 
(1923). Similarly reprinted was the Crescent Moon, translated 
by Vasin (1925).7o 

Lastly, two books of Tagore’s lectures— Nationalism (be¬ 
sides the Berlin edition, new translation made by M,. Tubyansky 
and I. Kolubovsky, 1922), and Personality by Kolubovsky 
(1922).7i 

Tagore’s books (not only the individual translations in jour¬ 
nals) were published also in other languages of the peoples of 
the USSR—^for example, Short Stories in Georgian (1927) ; 
Tatar (1928) ; Bashkir (1928) ; the novel The Wreck in 
Azerbaijani (1929) ; Gardener in Belorussian (1927) ; tran¬ 
slations of Gitanjali and Gardener from Bengali into Ukrainian 
by Ritter (1926).72 

An authentic, systematic write-up on Tagore, the second after 
Z. Vengerova’s and the first in the Soviet Russia, was by 
Professor V. G. Tan Bogoraz (1865-1936), the eminent enthno- 
grapher, writer and public figure of his time.73 It was published 
in 1922 by the Mysl’ publishing house in the form of a long 
introduction, under the title New India and Rabindranath 
Tagore"^^ in a book having first Russian translations of Tagore’s 
plays Sacrifice and The Ascetic (or Sanyasi). 

This marvellous work of the Soviet Marxist scholar has 
many fresh ideas, numerous thought-provoking parallels and 
analogies with Russian and world literature. Quite a major 
portion of the work deals with contemporary situation in India, 
with special reference to the caste problem and to the lot of 
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women. It also dwells in detail on the movement led by 
Mahatma Gandhi, on the growth of industry and labour 
movement. 

Tagore’s life and work are thus discussed against vast 
historical background. The author delves into the sources of 
Tagore’s over-all outlook, gives a critical appreciation of his 
stories, and discovers how far these are linked with the plays, 
Sacrifice and The Ascetic (or Sanyasi) published in the book. 
He also discusses at length the novel The Home and the 
World and how far the Swadeshi movement is reflected therein. 

Professor Tan Bogoraz begins with an account of Tagore's 
popularity : 

He [Tagore] wields equally great influence in India and 
Japan, in Asia and Europe, in the old and the new world. 
The English editions of his books have a large circula¬ 
tion in England and all over the continent.^^ 

Further, he discerns Tagore’s bearings, outlines his significance 
to India, and his place in the social revolution there going on. 
The author's line of thought is that Tagore belongs both to the 
old and the new India. This, we feel, is right in the sense that 
Tagore, retaining with care all that is of value in the past, 
downright rejects all that is outlived, decayed. And, striving 
towards the new, and welcoming it, he never allows it to be 
uprooted from the rich soil of the past. No less ardently does 
he censor all blind imitation of Europe and the idea of the 
“new for the sake of new." 

Professor Tan Bogoraz writes ; 

The social movement in India is more intense and 
horrible than even the political, however bloodless and 
passive you might call it. I fear, it will be comparatively 
bloodless only at its first stage... 

A living embodiment of this vast, remarkable movement 
of its own kind is Rabindranath Tagore. He is as diverse, 
multi-faceted as India herself. He seems to have several 
faces at the same time—of a young, beautiful prince ; of 
a pensive Indian sage ; or a restless, wandering seeker of 
truth, an ascetic, a sanyasi. 

Tagore is both from the old and the new India. His 
soul has its roots in the Vedas, in the ancient Indian poets 
from Kalidasa to Kabir. But he spent all the long seven 
decades of his life with the modern India. He grew with it. 
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One is amazed to see the best creations of the artist 
towards the twUight of his life.^® 

While finding parallels in the world literature, Professor V. G. 
Tan Bogoraz places I’agore alongside Leo Tolstoy. He notes 
the influence of the great writers of Russia and India on 
Western culture. 

Comparing and contrasting the over-all outlook and work of 
Leo Tolstoy and Rabindranath Tagore, the author exclaims : 

One feels tempted to compare the Indian teacher of 
life, Rabindranath Tagore, not with any one far removed 
but with those closely familiar to us, and above all with 
our own prophet and teacher Tolstoy. 

The literary critics even otherwise call Tagore the Indian 
Tolstoy. They say that Tolstoy was a prophet, unexpected 
for and not understandable to Europe, the prophet of 
Russian influences which have only now begun to be felt 
in the Western culture. Tagore is a similar prophet of 
Indian influences whose time has not yet come but will 
set in soon. 

Tagore and Tolstoy—this comparison is both alluring 
and disturbing. Tagore, as is said, is an Indian prince, 
maybe dressed as a vagrant hermit. The knighthood con¬ 
ferred by England, of course, added nothing to his un¬ 
written title. From Tolstoy too the former Russian govern¬ 
ment would have been only too ready to take away the 
counthood. .. ^^ 

Further, the author reveals the peculiarities of the creative 
genius of the two ; 

Tolstoy, as an artist, is only a prose writer. He never 
wrote poems, but as if to make up for this, he all the time 
painted large canvases covering the vast expanse of Russia. 
His colours are sombre and dim, as those of Russian artists 
Peredvizhniki,^^ and their vividness so lively, so unexcelled 
and hitherto unknown. Tagore constantly intertwines his 
hymns into flower garlands, intersperses them with legends 
and sayings, wise and fanciful, threads in small distinct 
stories as if to have filigree pairs, draws brightly gilded 
human miniatures and the Indian cinnabar. In their philo¬ 
sophical insight both Tagore and Tolstoy belong to the 
same believing, religious type. Yet how very different 
they are (emphasis mine—author) ! Tagore is so gentle. 
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subdued, restrained, in harmony with himself (a contro¬ 
versial point, however—author)’^; but Tolstoy, on the 
contrary, so restless, rebellious. Tagore ends one of his 
books with the words Om Shanti ! But Tolstoy would have 
ended on the note : “I cannot be silent...” 

So very different are Tagore and Tolstoy in their atti¬ 
tude to life and death ! All his life Tolstoy thought and 
wrote of death, wished to compromise with it though 
could not. His main note is “Do not wish to. . . ”, as in 
the Death of Ivan ll’ich.^° Tagore thinks only of life : 
for him death has no entity, it is clothed in life. He, as 
it were, has inherited from the ancestors, from the ancient 
gods, the sacred enigma of creation, and the secret doors 
closed to every uninitiated are open before his spiritual 
gaze. 

... As regards their religious-philosophical moods. 
Tagore ... is not open to doubts, and he mainly employs 
synthesis in place of analysis. He combines the individual 
mood with the distinctive tradition. Tolstoy instead has, 
in his belief, to pass through a tormenting quest, and does 
not have a tradition to fall upon, and is, one might say, 
his own father.*^' 

Tan Bogoraz’s analysis of Tagore’s stories is comprehensive, 
emotional and still accurate, even supported by statistics. 

He rightly said that “the key figures [in the stories], were 
more frequently women. In the first part of his work. Tan 
Bogoraz, with the approach of a scholar, gives the Russian 
reader an idea of the women’s position in India in the 20’s of 
this century : 

The Indian women form a class, essentially worse 
oppressed than even the outcastes. A woman’s life is 
spent, completely dependent upon man... The girls are 
given in marriage frequently from the day of birth itself. 
In India 2.5 million wives are below 11 years of age and 
9 millions below 15. 

Government's bold attempts in 1890 to fix 12 years as 
the marriageable age of a girl almost brought about a 
rebellion. Many thousands of people paraded Calcutta 
streets, shouting “Religion is in Danger!” The position 
of the widows is still worse. They are about 6 millions, 
including 100,000 below the age of 10 and 300,000 be- 
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low 15. Widowers in India are lesser in number; they 
marry a second time. After the husband’s death a widow’s 
head is shaved clean and the glass bangles she wears on 
the wrist and feet are brojcen. Her jewellery and other 
valuables are taken and given over to the husband’s rela¬ 
tions. Then begins a terrible life—half prison-like, half 

mournful. 

But the situation is changing for the better,—this is what one 
can know from other facts given by the author ; 

The new movement is fast catching up... Among the 
prospKjrous are educated women ; in big cities women are 
doctors, advocates, even journalists. The widows . .. show 
an obvious urge to marry again. 

Analysing Tagore’s collection of short stories, Tan Bogoraz 
writes : 

The collection I\4ashi ... is a garland of stories—short, 
precise, colourful, centering chiefly on woman characters. 
Tagore portrays with amazing, unsurpassed skill, in two to 
three words, with casual strokes of his pen, the homeless 
girls, submissive and suppressed wives, lonely, foresaken 
widows of India. New figures are also there, but most.of 
the images are the same, the old traditional ones, like 
India, like the world itself. 

Take, for instance, the very short story. . . The River 
Stairs (Ghater Katha). The story has only two characters— 
Kusum, a widow, and a Sanyasi, a wandering ascetic. These 
are some of the main old types in India. As long as there 
has been India, there have been such widows, such wander¬ 
ing monks. And they have been meeting in the same way 
on the river stairs. But Tagore’s mastery has suddenly 
inflamed their hearts with restlessness, new and also old, 
immortally fresh and eternal, the restlessness of love half 
realised, subtle like the fragrance of a flower... 

This theme disturbs Tagore, and he takes it up again in 
his play The Ascetic (or Sanyasi) as if continuing the 
story from the point where it ended on a note of separa¬ 
tion. The Sanyasi takes to wandering but finds no peace. 
And after all his inner strife he decides to come back to 
nature and love. ‘The bird soars to the sky not to fly into 
wilderness but to return to this great earth. I am free. 
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free from the raftless chain of renunciation. I am free in 
the midst of things and images and aims. The end is true 
endlessness. And love knows this truth. My girl, you are 
the soul of all being, and I shall never leave you.’ 

He returns to the same village in search of his beloved, 
but she is not there. He asks the old persons, the passers 
by, the men and women. She is not there anywhere. At 
last one woman tells him that she has died. ‘No ; she can¬ 
not die; no ; no!’ Cries the shocked Sanyasi. ‘But what 
have you to do with her death, Sanyasi T ‘Not me alone ; 
this would l>e the death of everything !’ .. 

The theme of the other play, Sacrifice, is a sort of an 
echo, a projection of the struggle of old Brahmanism 
against Buddhism, and is thus historical and symbolic. 
'Fhough there is no symbolism there, all of it is woven 
out of symbols. These symbols are the images of human 
passion, subjected to the highest strain and at the same 
time simple and devoid of all ornamentation. It is a clear 
bequest of the ancient Indian drama, observing the con¬ 
ditions of unity of time and space, securing its wholeness. 
You do not know what to compare it with. You start 
imagining Shakespeare ; but he is always immensely vast, 
so gigantic. You casually also think of Maeterlinck and 
discard him too. Compared with Tagore Maeterlinck 
seems so affected, so unreal and simply tedious and 
tiresome. 

Only on coming to Sophocles you begin to see that 
maybe the Indian poet projected his inspirations on to his 
white snowy, pure and distinct marble forms. The con¬ 
cluding scene of the Sacrifice, where the old, spiritually 
mortified and ruined priest Raghupati goes, holding the 
hand of the poor girl Aparna, reminds us of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus on the Cologne, —this is not the end, just the 
beginning. But maybe this is only an affinity between 
the two antiquities, the Hellenic and the Indian. 

The critical study of the novel The Home and the World has 
an important place in the work. The clash between the old 
and the new ; the image of the modern Indian woman ; and, 
of course, the problems of Swadeshi, the national liberation 
movement,—^these, in Tan Bogoraz’s view, are the main themes 
^of the novel. 
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While giving a critical appreciation of the novel. Tan 
Rogoraz has been able to capture and rightly delineate one 
of the most vital moments in the life of the writer—his with¬ 
drawal from the Swadeshi movement. 

Tagore,—Tan Bogoraz stresses,—found within him still 
greater courage to stand apart even from his own compatriots 
and oppose the element of force in the Indian national move¬ 
ment. In The Home and the World written in the background 
of this movement, he even opposes the boycott movement, the 
passive resistance : 

The novel is written in the form of three alternate 
‘diaries’. The main characters of the novel, the authors 
of these diaries, are Nikhil, a young minor raja, his wife 
Bimala, and friend Sandip who manages his estates and 
is also a leader of the nationalists. Nikhil is an idealist, 
a protagonist of peace. He has a Master’s degree in 
philosophy from the Calcutta University and has the 
traditional, great respect for his guru. 

Bimala is a modern woman, young and of subtle charm. 
Her dress and hair style are Western, but she wears 
sindur on her forehead in the Indian way. She speaks 
English and even has a special English governess. But 
true to the Indian custom, she touches her forehead with 
the dust from her husband’s feet. Bimala is shown com¬ 
ing under Sandip’s influence and even stealing money 
from her husband’s safe to give to nationalists. Later, 
Sandip’s rudeness disillusions her, and she returns to her 
husband. 

Everything seems to end on a happy note ; but Tagore, 
the artist, feels that there was nothing more or no reason 
for the young idealist pair to live for. 

There are very few characters in the novel; but each 
one of these is an unforgettable portrait. There is for 
instance, the Bari-Rani, the young widow of the brother 
of Nikhilesh who dies early'’^.. . Nikhil and Bimala have 
something of the [18] 40’s in Russia, and the rude Sandip 
with his unceremonious theory of the need for force and 
falsehood for the triumph of progress—something of the 
1860’s or even 80’s: Bazarov, Mark Volokhov, and 
even Nechaev if ;you like. 
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This synchronism of moods is extremely typical of 
India. The 40's clash with the 60’s and the 80’s; the 
idealists with the revolutionaries; and these revolutionaries 
arc of all kinds—non-frightening, self sacrificing ; or instead 
the unscrupulous, and powerful, inclined to violence and 
Machiavcllism. 

In the end, Tan Bogoraz makes the interesting observation 
that the “modern India is like a child growing in the womb, a 
fast growing infant.”^^ 

B. G. Tan Bogoraz also give.s a detailed account of Tagore's 
school at Bolpur, and observes : 

In a different historical context, chiefly in another envi¬ 
ronment, Tolstoy’s Yasnaya Polyana could be developed 
into the same harmonious, brilliant, serene school as 
Tagore's Abode of Peace. But the Russian nature is too 
severe, and the boundaries of life, both past and present, 
not colourful, rather pale and narrow.^® . . 

Tan Bogoraz was one of the first Russian scholars (along 
with "Nikolai Roerich) to meet Tagore and leave for us an 
eloquent account of this meeting.He had met Tagore through 
the French scholar and Indologist, Sylvain Levi. (See next 
chapter). 


Now to the distinguished and gifted Soviet Indologist, M. I. 
Tubyansky (1893-1943) who, we mentioned earlier, was 
virtually the first in our country to start the teaching of Bengali 
and to initiate the study of Tagore on systematic scientific lines. 

A brilliant, talented and trusted^^ pupil of the universally 
known Russian Indologist, Academician F. I. Shcherbatskoi, 
Tubyansky completed his courses of study in 1919 at the 
Oriental faculty of the Petrograd University. In 1920 he joined 
the then just established Petrograd Institute of Living Oriental 
Languages to become one of the very first teachers of modern 
Indian languages, Hindi and Bengali, besides teaching Sans¬ 
krit. A little later, he also started teaching at the Leningrad 
University.®' 

To meet the great paucity of suitable materials for study 
and teaching, he compiled a text-book of Bengali, the first of 
its kind, and selections of Bengali with a glossary.®^ 
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However, his main vocation was research ; and he was 
engaged in Buddhist studies under his teacher Shcherbatskoi, 
at the Asiatic Museum of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Tubyansky had an exceilent linguistic training. Besides Sans¬ 
krit, Hindi and Bengali, he knew Tibetan and Pali, For 
studying the Buddhist texts supposed to be lost in the original, 
he mastered Japanese, Chinese and Mongolian. 

His first major work related to the study of the Nyayapravesa, 
v.’ith Sisiahita's commentary thereon, and Buddhist treatises on 
logic. He prepared an edition of a Sanskrit text with the use 
ol the Chinese and Tibetan versions.'^^ 

On an assignment from the Academy of Sciences he surveyed 
the manuscript materials of distinguished Russian scholars of 
Buddhist studies. V. P. Vasilev and V. V. Gorsky, and pub¬ 
lished a preliminary report thereon. 

Along with his teacher Shcherbatskoi, and S. F. Ol’denburg, 
he worked out and published a plan for the establishment of an 
Institute of Buddhist Culture under the Academy of Sciences.®"’ 

Although Bengali literature was not his main field of work, 
his contributions in this field, specially to Tagore studies, rank 
amongst the highest of that time in world scholarship. 

Tubyansky had never been to India, yet he was well familiar 
with all the literature then available on Tagore, including that 
in Bengali.®^^ In his knowledge of the subject he was nowhere 
lesser than the well-known British investigator of Tagore’s work, 
E. Thompson and most of his observations retain their signi¬ 
ficance to this day. 

Tubyansky’s first verse translation of Tagore from Bengali— 
that of a ‘Short Poem in Prose’ was published in the journal 
“Vostok” [The Orient] in 1922.®® In 1925, the same journal 
published his translations (which can be considered a model) 
of 13 poems from GUanjalP"', made from Bengali. In 1926 
came out his translations of four stories of Tagore, the first 
made direct from Bengali into Russian.'®® 

Tubyansky’s translation of My Reminiscences from Bengali 
was published in 1927.'°' (Incidentally, he also translated 
Bankirachandra Chatterjee’s Bande-mataram from Bengali).'°- 
From English he translated Tagore’s Nationalism^ Stray Birds 
and also My Reminiscences. 

His critical appraisals of Tagore’s writings are in form of 
Introductions to his translations of ‘Short Poem in Prose’ 
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(1922), My Reminiscences (from English, 1924), excerpts 
from Gitanjali (1925, containing his views on principles of 
translation), of short stories (1925—a short but informative 
note). The Wreck (1926), Gora (1926—one of the most 
complete), of plays (1927), and again of My Reminiscences 
(this time, from Bengali, 1927). His last, major critical 
writing on Tagore is the ‘Introduction’ to ths 8-volume edition 
of Tagore’s Works planned by MysP publishers.This most 
authentic writing on the subject is frequently referred to by the 
modem Soviet scholars of the subject. 

Despite their brevity, these introduction and prefaces are 
unusually absorbing in content and are, as seen from the biblio¬ 
graphy included in My Reminiscences (1927) based on vast 
material processed by the scholar. 

It is a pity that his monograph on Rabindranath Tagore and 
His Work planned for publication in the 30's remained un¬ 
completed and unpublished. 

The Leningrad Archives of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
has two more of his unpublished works. One of these is On 
the Closeness of Main Ideas of Tagore's Outlook to Modern 
Europe ; and the other on Rabindranath Tagore and His World 
Outlook.'^^ 

In 1927, the Academy of Sciences sent Tubyansky to 
Mongolia'®® where he spent ten years on Buddhist and Tibetan 
studies, the work of his life. With this, Tubyansky’s work on 
Bengali and Tagore studies came to an abrupt end, not to be 
taken up again. 

In Mongolia he worked for a long time in the Tibetan 
Studies Section of the Scientific Research Committee of the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic."® 

There in the 3()’s he collaborated with Mongolian scholars 
in the compilation of a Tibetan-Mongol dictionary, collected 
valuable materials for his work on Indian materialism based on 
Tibetan sources, and prepared a valuable reference book on 
Indian and Tibetan medicine. 

In Mongolia he also discovered the Sanskrit text of Catuhstava 
believed to have been lost, and prepared its translation with 
commentaries. He also worked on the translation of A Chronicle 
of Buddhism in India, Tibet and Mongolia, by Sampakhanpo 
(b Sam-pa-mkhan-po)."' 
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Much of his valuable work has unfortunately remained un¬ 
finished or unpublished. "2 

1)1 * 4! 

Now to Tubyansky’s Tagore studies. 

In his aforementioned Introduction to his first translation 
(1922) from Tagore, Tubyansky writes: 

This is a maiden attempt, and an imperfect one, of 
translating, direct from Bengali into Russian. Both the 
languages are so different in their syntax and spirit that 
a literal translation poses difficulties . .. besides, in the 
matter of translation from Bengali into Russian, there is 
no tradition to fall upon.^*^ 

The Translator's views on principles of translation of Tagore’s 
poems as set forth in his Introduction, we feel, retain their 
significance to this day : 

Tagore writes his poems in Bengali in various metres 
and rhythms, with rich, diverse rhymes. Translating these 
in arbitrarily chosen metres would mean distorting all 
principles of translation of poetry... 

“It is feasible to translate Tagore,”—Tubyansky continues— 
“retaining the metre and structure of the original, and the 
translator may have a certain simple conformity between the 
principles of Bengali and Russian metrics.” But the author 
[Tubyansky] considers the task beyond his power and hopes 
that the problem would be solved by others. He himself has 
translated “(a) literally as far as possible, (b) without a 
definite metre of the verse, subjecting the speech only to some 
‘intuitive’ laws of prose rhythm (c) preserving the silhouette 
of versification, that is the arrangement of lines and stanzas, 
giving an idea of the rhyme, and (d) retaining, to the extent 
possible, not only the structure of the phrase but also the 
distribution of words in lines.”**4 

Tubyansky was perhaps the first investigator of the work of 
the great Indian writer to try to find the nature and origin of 
various assessments of the essence of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
creative work. In the said Introduction to Gitanjali Tubyansky 
wrote : 

In Russia, as in the West, Tagore is as famous, or 
popular (to be more correct), as he is misunderstood. 
Most readers, from the time of their first familiarity with 
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Tagore, remember, above all, the image of Tagore, the 
lyricist. And a great many of the more discerning among 
them are left with an impression that is scarcely favour¬ 
able—of some languid, sentimental dreaminess in un¬ 
certain ‘Oriental’ accents, little original and ‘probably 
imitating some English poets’. In wider circles, indis¬ 
criminately running after all that is “Oriental,” he is taken 
up with joy as some sort of confirmation and embodiment 
of literary requirements and tastes developed by theoso- 
phical and other like movements. These declare Tagore 
a ‘mystic’. And lastly, there are a few of those who, 
through the cobweb of distortions and pseudo-interpreta¬ 
tions, have grasped the true, purely humane content of 
Tagore’s poetry. But even for them he remains an 
enigmatic alien. 

We arc lo say that Tubyansky is not quite right here ; we 
saw this in the previous chapter. 

“How docs one explain such fate of one of the greatest 
writers of the modern times?”—asks Tubyansky. His own 
explanation is quite explicit : 

Just as, in his own country, Tagore belongs to an 
ideological trend critically hostile lo all occultism, so also 
in Europe, the false picture of the Indian culture imposed 
on her by theosophical currents, is hardly to be blamed, 
more than anything else, for the non-understanding of 
Tagore in Europe. 

Tubyansky firmly rejected the notion that Tagore was a 
mystic. He wrote : 

Is Tagore really not a mystic ?,—asks the reader. No ; 
not a mystic! Tagore himself did not much like being 
called a mystic. The word ‘mystic’ may have two con¬ 
notations. It may mean the religious doctrine, which sees 
the aim of religion in the merger of personality with the 
absolute. Or, it may connote mysticism as being syno¬ 
nymous to occultism (or study of the mysterious), and 
stand for the doctrine laying claim to the knowledge of 
the world beyond. In both the senses the term ‘mystic¬ 
ism’ cannot be applied to the work of Tagore first because 
the personalism of Vaisnavism**^ in general and of Tagore 
in particular contradicts all dissolving of the personality 
.in anything, and secondly because the sensitive, Uving 
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heart and mind of poetry needs no artificial doctrine 
whatsoever. 

This key statement of M. I. Tubyansky, fully relevant even 
today, was of great value in building up a correct notion about 
Tagore and has been rated highly by modern Soviet Indology. 

Tubyansky had thus been instrumental in giving a correct 
direction to the study of the work of the Indian writer. The 
question of sources of Tagore’s outlook was discussed by him 
in the ‘Introduction’ to translation from English of My Remini¬ 
scences (1924). Here, he not only correctly estimated Tagore’s 
outlook on the whole (individual correct assessments were there 
even in the pre-Revolution studies of Tagore in Russia) but 
also examined him on the methodologically correct scientific 
principle, in the background of the historical development of 
Indian pliilosophy and culture and its modern position. 

What trend in the centuries-old history of Indian culture 
does Tubyansky associate with Tagore, and how correct is his 
assessment ? As seen above, he talks of personalism of Vaishnav- 
ism in Tagore. He distinctly identifies two main trends in Indian 
thought which he calls ‘impersonalisrn’ and ‘personalism’. He 
associates impersonalisrn with asceticism and pessimism result¬ 
ing, in his opinion, “from the great importance given to medi¬ 
tation (known in India as yoga, samadhi etc.) as the foremost 
and most desired of emotional experiences of life ...” Tubyan¬ 
sky continues : 

Meditation, as directly clear, is a kind of withdrawal 
from world, from life, from self as living in the world. 
The foremost Indian religion of the past to exalt all these 
principles and establish them by keen philosophical sys¬ 
tematisation and to develop the theory and practice of 
meditation is Buddhism ... Disappearing in name, it 
virtually remains intact, because the foremost ideas of its 
philosophy had been accepted in the 9th century by the 
most authoritative philosopher since in India of the school 
of Vedanta.—Sankara."® 

What precisely did Tubyansky understand by ‘personalism’. 
He said : 

Along with the Buddhist-Vedantic impersonalisrn, so we 
concisely call the said trend, there has also always existed 
in India the opposite trend—namely, personalism whose 
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main trait is optimism, acceptance of life, of a personal 
good. The main doctrines with more or less this trend 
are those of Saivism, Sakti-ism. Vaishnavism (that is, the 
cult of Vishnu).‘20 

Leaving aside Saivism and Sakti~\?,m, Tubyansky dwells in 
detail on the characteristics of Vaishnavism. He regards the 
Hliagavadgita as the most important masterpiece of Vaishnav¬ 
ism and “the first large and developed exposition of Indian 
monotheism and of the idea of love for god, Bhakti as the 
means for salvation .”'21 Showing the characteristic of the 
doctrine of avataras for Vaishnavism, he proceeds to show that 
Bengali poetry is particularly rich in poems on the theme of 
love of one of Visnu’s avatams, viz. of Krishna with Radha. 
The essence of the investigator’s viewpoint is : 

Pure idea of love for god and for the people contributed 
to the development and revelation of personalism long 
embodied in Vaishnavism. As a result, Vaishnavism, in 
some of its forms, acquired the nature of comparatively 
finished monotheism whose main content is to understand 
whole life as service to god : the usual temple cult, idol 
worship, and pilgrimage have in it a secondary or no 
place; the idea of reincarnations loses its hold over the 
minds; ethical slogans are raised; struggle is waged against 

the caste structure.‘22 

Tubyansky arrives at the conclusion that “the contrast be¬ 
tween impersonalism and personalism in Indian thought takes 
shape in Tagore’s works.”'23 

Is Tubyansky’s view true? For answering this question wc 
shall turn again to Jawaharlal Nehru’s Discovery, of India 
written more than 15 years later, where, comparing Tagore 
with Gandhi, the author writes, “Tagore ... represented 
essentially the cultural tradition of India, the tradition of accept¬ 
ing life in the fullness, Gandhi ... represented the other ancient 
tradition of India, that of renunciation and asceticism.”‘2< 

The surprisingly basic similarity in statements of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and M. Tubyansky is obvious. We also largely share 
Tubyansky’s views. In our opinion, the most important element 
in Tagore’s world outlook,—the component part of the human¬ 
ist ideas contained in his numerous works—^is the acceptance 
of life and denunciation of ascetic contemplaticm of world. 
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Tagore stresses that the highest source does not manifest itself 
in the outcome of ascetic exercises but is present in real human 
life, in the happiness of lovers, in a mother’s smile and in the 
joy of creative work etc. ... 

Unfortunately, M. I. Tubyansky’s use of the term ‘personal¬ 
ism’ has provoked a controversy amongst contemporary Soviet 
Indologists, and has even led them to underestimate the depth 
of the analysis made by him of Tagore's world outlook. Vera 
Novikova writes, for instance : “Tubyansky has drawn a wrong 
conclusion, attributing the conception of ‘personalism’ to 

Tagore.’''26 

Referring to this statement of Vera Novikova, L. S. Gamayu¬ 
nov observes that “in the works of this author [M. I. Tubyanskyj, 
contemporary scholars notice some assessments which they don’t 
accept.”'27 L. A. Strizhevskaya, without concrete elaboration 
of her idea, even asserts ; “Many conclusions drawn and ter ¬ 
minological definitions given by Tubyansky do now arouse 
controversies ; but, on the whole, there is a great deal of what 
is valuable and interesting in his writings.”'2® 

These conclusions are based on the indignation caused by 
Tubyansky’s choice, not quite successful, of the term for denoting 
one of the two main trends of Indian thought. The term ‘per¬ 
sonalism’ is usually understood to mean “the religious-idealistic 
current prevalent in the American bourgeois philosophy of the 
late 19 th and early 20th century and also in modern French 
philosophy.”'29 Western personalism has nothing in common 
with Tagore’s ‘personalism’ (as defined by Tubyansky). This 
has been clearly explained by the well-known Soviet scholar 
of Indian philosophy, A. D. Litman : 

In Tagore there really are some positions which out¬ 
wardly remind us of the ideas of personalism. His initial 
positions in solving the main problem of philosophy,— 
the calling of god as the supreme personality,—recall, in 
some measure, the departing principles of personalism. 
Nevertheless, it is not proper to identify with personalism 
Tagore’s views on the whole and, what is more, to regard 
them ‘as the highest triumph of personalism.’ First of all, 
these do not have that coarse irrationalktic, voluntarist 
trend which was characteristic of the then fashionable 
current of American bourgeois philosophy. Tagore does 
not at all ignore the laws of nature and is thus not in- 
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dined to consider the phenomena as the result of the 
absolute arbitrariness of personality, as is done by the 
personalists... The jobbery over achievements of modern 
science which is typical of personalism is also alien to 
Tagofe. Lastly, Tagore’s views have nothing in common 
with the reactionary social-political trend which constitutes 
the essence of personalism as the ideology of the imperia¬ 
list circles of U.S.A.’‘^° 

Rightly noting the failure of the use of the term ‘personal¬ 
ism’, A. D. Litman did not unfortunately mention that the main 
feature of Tagore’s world outlook was correctly grasped by 
Tubyansky. Besides, there was still no other precise term for 
denoting that trend of philosophical thought of India to which 
Tagore belonged. . . 

Of course, this does not mean that wc share all the views 
of Tubyansky on Tagore’s outlook. For instance, it is hardl> 
right to assign all trends of Buddhism to ‘impcrsonalism’. It 
is known, and we have mentioned it in our earlier writings, 
that the notion of Bhakti, the universal love betw'een peoples, 
is characteristic not only of Vaishnavism (Vishnuism) but also 
of early Buddhism.'3' Tagore himself also wrote that he was 
influenced by the ideas of early Buddhism. It is also not fully 
correct to relegate Sankara to ‘impersonalists’. 

Tubyansky wrote : “Sankara perceived the foremost ideas of 
Buddhism : pessimism, illusionism, asceticism, impcrsonalism, 
cult of self-indulgence.”‘32 jjjjs position is only partly true and 
would need a detailed commentary. Jawaharlal Nehru well 
said of Sankara ; 

In the positions of Sankara’s philosophy one feels the 
rejection of the world and departure from normiil activity 
in quests of liberation of one's “1”, which, in his eyes, 
was the final aim of every person... Despite all this 
Sankara was a remarkably energetic and active man. He 
was not an escapist confined to his shell or forest refuge 
and engaged in self perfectioning unmindful of what 
happens to others. >33 

The great Indian philosopher of the modern times, the patriot 
and humanist, Swami Vivekananda, declared with pride : “I am 
Sankara.”‘3-< “It is this philosophy (the philosophy of Sankara) 
precisely that represents the dominant philosophical views of 
modem Hinduism,” again says J. Nehru.'35 True, the philo- 
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sophy of Sankara was not acceptable to Tagore and Tubyansky 
rightly noticed it. 

We know that Tagore’s works are also influenced by Chaitanya, 
the founder of the Vaishnavite movement in Bengal. Tubyansky 
was the first Russian scholar to explain the deep association 
between Tagore’s lyrics and Vaishnavite poetry. “The old 
Vaishnavite lyrical poetry is the main source of these poems 
of Tagore in which religious content assumes the form of love 
poetry. Purely erotic element is, however, completely absent 
in the religious lyrics of Tagore.”’'’® 

In his last published writing—the ‘Introduction’ to Tagore’s 
Collected Works (1927),—M. 1. Tubyansky reveals to us one 
more important literary and philosophical source of Tagore’s 
work. “All his life, Tagore fought against the system of ascetic 
impersonalism which denounces personality, personal values, 
personal god, taking the world as illusion and personal love 
as sin. The other idea, namely the justification of personal love 
as opposed to asceticism, which found its highest expression 
in Kumara Sambhava, one of the main works of the greatest 
poet dramatist of ancient India, Kalidasa (c. 5th cent., A.D.), 
is the guiding religious-ethical idea of Tagore’s works. It is 
seen in the best work of young Tagore ,—Scmyasi (or The 
Ascetic) 

It would be wrong to think that Tubyansky, while studying 
so deeply and thoroughly the influence of Indian traditional 
thought on the Poet, ignored the influence of European culture 
on him. In his Preface to Russian translations of Gitanjali, 
he wrote : 

The poetry of Rabindranath Tagore, as his works in 
general, is, in its content, first completely Indian and 
secondly wholly contemporary. The modernness of the 
lyrical poetry is discerned in its freedom, inner and outer, 
from fetters of tradition... He finds himself, finds the 
reflection of his quests in old Bengali songs. He is no 
more closely bound to Indian mythology than the con¬ 
temporary European poets to the mythology of Greece or, 
for example, Wagner with ancient German mythology. This 
is not the achievement of Tagore alone, the modern Ben¬ 
gali literature on the whole has assimilated this freedom... 
Bengali culture is rooted in India’s past, but it is difficult 
to think of it without the influence of Europe, both in 
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form and content. In particular, Tagore’s poetry was 
subject to strong influence of English poetry (specially, 
Shelley and Browning). 

We also find Tubyansky comparing Tagore with Walt 
W'hitman. 

Tubyansky’s Prefaces to novels The Wreck (1925) and 
Gora (1926) are of special interest. These give the first 
scholarly analysis of these works in their historical background 
not merely in the Soviet Union but outside India in general. 

In his Preface to Wreck, Tubyansky compared this novel of 
Tagore with Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya’s story Indira, and 
showed that both the works were devoted to one of the most 
vital problems of Indian reality—that of the position of women. 
This, we know, was a subject extremely pertinent in 19th cen¬ 
tury Bengali literature. All enlighteners and writers, right from 
Rammohan Roy and Isvarachandra Vidyasagar, fought untiringly 
against the Sati system, against the prohibition of widow re¬ 
marriage and against child marriage. 

Developing these demands of enlighteners, Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyaya, — writes Tubyansky, — even supported a 
woman’s right to personal happiness. Enriching and further 
developing the theme of Bankim’s story, Rabindranath Tagore 
created in the image of Kamala a “more living and concrete 
person in the novel and perhaps in all his work in general. 
Supporting, of course, the woman's right to personal happiness, 
Tagore, in Tubyansky’s view, thus at the same time stressed 
the “moral strength of the Bengali woman, and her sense of 
duty and devotion to the ideal of life.”'40 

And even more interesting is the Preface to Gora,''*' where 
Tubyansky dwells in detail on the history of the Brahma-Samaj, 
emphasizing that the Samaj sought to build the cult of a single 
god. He analyses the work of Keshav Chandra Sen, leading 
in 1865 to a split of the Samaj into Adi Brahmo Samaj headed 
by Rabindranath’s father, and Indian Brahmo Samaj headed 
by his ownself. According to Tubyansky, the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj followed old forms of monotheism or “pantheism” 
reflected in the Upanishads, in die Bhagavadgita, this Bible of 
the Vaishnavites, the philosophy of the Vedanta, teachings of 
Kabir and Chaitanya. Keshav Chandra found inspiration in 
Christianity, specially in such American unitarists as Parker 
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and Emerson who enjoyed certain popularity in some circles 
of Bengali intelligentsia. 

Outlining concrete ideological-historical background of Bengal 
in the 70’s and 80's of the 19th century, the author of the 
Preface shows on the basis of convincing examples that in Gora 
Tagore has drawn a realistic picture of the “world of Bengali 
intellectural life of the late 19th century, revealed the struggle 
of reform against tradition.” The focus is on the inter-action 
of Brahmo Saraaj with neo-Hinduism ; and, as the critic rightly 
mentions, “the Brahma Samaj protrayed is of Keshav Chandra. 
Apparently, Tagore did not wish to write of his father. Of such 
characters in the novels as are members of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Paresh Babu alone", in Tubyansky’s view, “could belong to 
Adi-Brahmo Samaj." 

Tubyansky considers the short stories of Tagore “the most 
alluring part of his creative work.” He adds : “These are not 
only completely perfect in the artistic sense . . . these easily 
reveal, best of all, the diversity and range of Tagore’s art of 
portrayal as a humourist . . . tragedian ... as a writer whose 
domain is the day to day life, and as a psychologist. . . The 
main themes of the stories relate to the plight of woman. ”‘^2 


In the said Introduction (1927), Tubyansky gives also a 
fairly complete idea of social-political background of Tagore’s 
work. Proceeding from a statement made by the writer himself, 
the investigator speaks of three main “revolutionary” (as Tagore, 
is his words, himself calls them) movements “shaping the spiri¬ 
tual conjuncture of his youth” : (a) the religious-reformation 
movement, initiated by Rammohan Roy, continued by the Poet's 
father, Debendranath Tagore (Roy founded in 1828 the so 
called Brahmo Samaj) ; (b) the literary movement, associated 
with the name of Bankimchandra CTiattopadhyaya (1838-1894), 
the well-known Bengali novelist and the author of the national 
song, Bands Mataram ; and (c) the national-political awakening 
of Bengal, in whose environment Tagore grew.*'*® 

Contemporary Soviet Indolc^y also takes note of significance 
of these three factors in shaping Tagore’s creative work. The 
distinguished Soviet Indologist, E. P. Chelyshev, for instance, 
mentions these in his article “On the Creative Method of 
Rabindranath Tagore.”’^* These are discussed i^our prefaces 
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to the 8-volume (1955-1957) and 12-volunie (1961-1965) 
Russian editions of Tagore’s Collected Works.^^^ 

Further developing the views of V. G. Tan Bogoraz on 
Tagore’s withdrawal from national-liberation movement, M. 1. 
Tubyansky makes an interesting observation : ‘'What inspires 
Tagore to repudiate the Indian national movement is its alie¬ 
nation from the basic question of Indian reality, namely that 
of Indian peasants. Chapters in Gora, and many of his short 
stories, bear evidence to his close familiarity with the life of 
the Indian peasants and he understands that no social move¬ 
ment in India has a chance of success if it is not associated 
with the solving of the peasant question. The position of the 
peasants is what precisely leads him to the idea of the need 
for socialism.”*'•'5 

The critic further feels that the novel Gora has an extremely 
significant description of the Indian village, which means that 
the writer understood well that the Indian reality was not in 
keeping with the Indian ideals. “This fatal criticism is far 
from being grasped by the Indian community. So long as the 
villages are in such a plight, there can be no question of real 
political work among the people”.But, as the critic rightly 
states, neither Gora nor Tagore knows how really to approach 
the village problem. We feel, however, that Tubyansky failed 
to notice what we consider the most important idea of 
the novel—the need for unity of all forces of the country for 
waging the national-liberation struggle. 

Though Tubyansky does not specifically mention Tagore’s 
concrete participation in Swadeshi movement, his works do 
virtually contain an analysis of his [Tagore’s] withdrawal from 
it. The scholar thinks that the “essence of Hinduism is in 
understanding deity as mother.” But the religions with mother 
cult in India bear the least semblance to humanist visions of 
Tagore. The most popular among the people, according to the 
critic, is the image of mother Kali, and the history of the 
national-liberation movement is also associated with this cult. 
Tubyansky thinks that the 19th century brought in some sort 
of secularisation of this cult; the mother goddess made way 
for mother country; and thus emerged the political-religious, 
poetically expressed ‘Bengali Marseillaise’—the hymn Bande 
Mataram by Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya, Tagore, in 
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Tubyansky's view, “rises against this kind of cult and its 
degeneration in the form of nationalistic madness.” 

Tubyansky further strives to find the ideological and ethical 
roots of the principle of denouncing violence. 

It [nationalism] is of the nature of a cult of naked 
force, cult of the power of the country, which could not 
be justified by any oiher ideals. Ideologically, it rests 
upon the ancient Indian cult of power (sakti) worshipped, 
from the olden times, in India, in the form of mother 
Kali. Tagore rejects 5flA7/-ism as a religious delusion, and 
sees in the ideology of the Indian national movement. . . 
the revival of this cult. He devotes his novel The Home 
and the World to a criticism of this ideology.'''^ 

The same views, according to Tubyansky, are the basis of 
the anti-imperialist, anti-war stand of Tagore ; 

Tagore sees the same very psychology of service to the 
above named power in modern European-American- 
Japanese imperialism, and dedicates the English transla¬ 
tion (1916) of his play Sacrifice to “heroes voting for 
peace when the goddess of war asks for human sacrifices”. 
Tagore’s speeches in Japan and USA boldly expose im¬ 
perialism and world war from the same viewpoint. 

Continuing his analysis, Tubyansky affirms that in Gora 
Tagore creates his own image of “mother country” where he 
portrays not the goddess but a living woman—Cora’s mother, 
Anandamayce. Tubyansky also feels that the main image in 
the novel is that of Anandamayce and not of Cora.'-'’* This, 
of course, is a controveisial point. But Tubyansky is certainly 
right when he stresses that the finding of Anandamayce for 
Gora is for Tagore the finding of whole India. 

The critic has come to his own conclusions as regards the 
image of Gora. He believes, Gora vindicates the ideas of 
orthodox Hinduism so as to be closer to the believers, that is, 
it rests on not religious but social ground. The image of Gora 
is a type in the critic’s view, “anticipates Gandhi, who, for 
remaining nearer to the people, wished to have his feet on the 
soil of popular Hinduism. 

Tubyansky’s works convincingly show that already in the 
20’s the Soviet Indology had achieved a great deal of success 
in having a correct assessment of Tagore’s work, and that its 
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attainments were in no way inferior to Tagore studies abroad. 
Unfortunately, these early works have not yet gained the recog¬ 
nition deserved. 


The aforementioned numerous publications and studies of 
Tagore’s writings bear eloquent testimony both to the great 
achievements of Soviet Orientology and to singular popularity 
of Tagore amongst the Soviet readers to whom the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution gave unrestricted access to treasures of 
world culture right from the very first decade of Soviet power. 
The Soviet public, we stress again, sought and found in Tagore 
the reflection of modem India, of the national-liberation move¬ 
ment of the great Indian people for which the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. ever had a feeling of most profound support and 
sympathy. True, the numerous publications of Tagore’s writ¬ 
ings also did sometimes evoke pseudo-Marxist, vulgar-socio¬ 
logical and even simply nihilistic comments, but these were, in 
no way, representative of the actual state of things. 

As Professor R. A. Ul’yanovsky, the eminent Soviet scholar, 
rightly mentioned in another context, such comments resulted 
from one-sided approach and numerous other reasons. 

Professor Ul'yanovsky writes in his foreword to the Russian 
translation of M. K. Gandhi’s My Life : 

In the past, in interpreting Gandhism, Soviet writings 
have had errors resulting from a certain one-sided 
approach, which was justly and rightly criticised. 

These mistakes have been due to a number of factors, 
the foremost of which, we may say, is the prolonged isola¬ 
tion of India from the Soviet Union and the international 
working class movement, the inadequate knowledge of 
India, of her specific conditions and profoundly original 
national traditions which found such lucid expression in 

Gandhism.'53 

The reasons identified by Professor Ul’yanovsky for the 
mistakes made in the past in interpreting Gandhism apply fully 
to the vulgar-sociological errors made in evaluating Tagore. 

« « * 

No small role in the formation of such sectarian treatments 
of questions related to the national liberation movement in India 
and Mahatma Gandhi's role therein, and also in the erroneous 
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assessments made of Tagore was played also by the work of 
M. N. Roy.i5^ 

In a joint work of Soviet historians we read ; 

Roy’s sectarian positions in forming an assessment of 
the revolution in the countries of the East, revealed parti¬ 
cularly in his differences with V, I. Lenin on national- 
colonial question already at tiie Second Congress of 
Comintern; his negation of the role of the national 
bourgeoisie in the liberation movement etc., — all this 
rendered difficult the formation of a general front of 
leftist forces in the Indian national movement. Roy’s 
political (sectarian) errors ultimately led to his elimina¬ 
tion in 1929 from the Executive Committee of Com¬ 
intern.'55 

It is, we believe, M. N. Roy’s statements on Gandhism that 
some of Soviet Orientalists, S. Vel’tman'^c for instance, depend 
upon while writing on Tagore from vulgar Marxist sectarian 
standpoint. In particular, quoting M. N. Roy, S. Vel’tman 
writes : 

Gandhism is nothing but petty bourgeois humanitarian- 
ism ..., helplessly getting lost before the struggle of histo¬ 
rical forces. It sheds ... tears on seeing the sufferings of 
the people in capitalist society, but these tears essentially 
are those of sorrow on the lost past... The spiritual 
culture of that age was built on barbarism and its simpli¬ 
city on backwardness. 

“This definition, with some variations, is also applicable to 
Tagore”^^^ (emphasis mine—author), adds S. Vel’tman himself. 

4 : * * 

Here, it should be also borne in mind that the literary criticism 
of the 20’s-30's came partly under negative influence of the 
errors in the work of first Proletcult'®® and then RAPP 
[Russian Association of Proletarian Writers]. y j Lajin 
stated in October 1920 : 

Only a precise knowledge and transformation of the 
culture created by the entire development of mankind will 
enable us to create a proletarian culture. The latter is not 
clutched out of thin air; it is not an invention of those 
who call themselves experts in proletarian culture. That 
is all nonsense (emphasis mine—author). 
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Proletarian culture must be the logical development of 
the store of knowledge mankind has accumulated under the 
yoke of capitalist, land-owner and bureaucratic society. 

From the very first years of the existence of RAPP this 
organisation was “criticized by the Party for its sectarianism 
and arrogance, and its retention of vestiges of proletcult ideo¬ 
logy. .. The vulgar sociology and dogmatism of the members 
of RAPP hampered a proper understanding of the tasks and 
prospects of the Soviet literature and a correct evaluation of the 
work of Maksim Gorky, V, V. Mayakovsky, A. N. Tolstoy and 
other Soviet writers ... it thus hindered the development ot 
Soviet literature.’’*®* 

It, of course, sometimes hindered the appraisal of Tagore too, 
and gave rise to certain articles in journals and papers published 
by RAPP. The RAPP was dissolved by the 1932 resolution ot 
the Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist Part) 
(B) on the “Rebuilding of Literary, Art Organisations,” thus 
establishing the USSR Writers’ Union.*®- 


S. Vertman’s articles on Tagore, published in 1923-28'®^ 
have some individual positions which are more or less accept¬ 
able, but these get lost in the mass of contradictory, superficial 
and for the most part simply conjectural and incorrect judgments. 

S. Vel’tman begins one of his last articles (1928), virtually 
denying the independent value of modern Indian culture. He 
declares in a peremptory manner that Tagore “is a representa¬ 
tive of that culture which, shedding off primitive forms, is 
only now beginning to associate itself with the West European 
civilization”?)• 

We noticed some such obscure, odd views in M.N. Roy’s 
quotation given earlier. Further on, Vel’tman opines that 
Rabindranath Tagore “personifies calmness and qomplete con¬ 
ciliation”, but only a few lines later, overtly contradicts his 
ownself—“Here [in Sacrifice], the protest against the shedding 
of blood at the altar of the temple turns into rebellion against 
god”^^^ (emphasis mine—author). 

Denying then Tagore’s very struggle against the vestiges of 
the past, Vel’tman says that “by turning his face towards past 
history of India, Rabindranath Tagore seeks there a refuge from 
all social and public ills of his country.”'®® 
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By hackneyed repetition of what some pre-Revolution critics 
had written, Vertman asserts that “the ideological base of 
[Tagore’s] literary work was prepared by all that atmosphere 
which surrounded him from the early years. God, in some form 
or the other, is the main motif of his poetry ... his work is 
thoroughly saturated with religious-moral tendency.., and 
modern India, with her social and economic struggle, does not 
fit in in his works and far outreaches Tagore’s ideals. 

So it would be seen clearly that, according to Vel’tman, there 
is in Tagore only god and nothing else. But, after a few para¬ 
graphs, he is obliged to admit just the opposite : 

Tagore’s novel {The Home and the World] paints the 
picture of revolutionary mood in India (emphasis mine.— 
author), embodying itself in a movement of economic 
nature on the boundary of 1890’s-1900’s, unfolding the 
main element of Swadeshi.. . Tagore’s merit lies in that 
he, in the person of his main characters, was not only able 
to show the struggle of the then dominant [ideological] 
currents but also through the rural bourgeois usurers etc. 
acting behind semi-proletariat intelligentsia and young stu¬ 
dents, Tagore could show the true social character of this 
movemment in solving economic and political problems of 
that time. . . 

Such observations are, unfortunately, fewer in S. Vel’tman’s 
writings ; and are marred by comments of the type that “India’s 
political life and social struggle somehow elude him [Tagore] 
and his field of vision.” 

Vel’tman has totally failed to grasp the importance of Cora, 
one of the major works of Tagore and of modern Bengali lite¬ 
rature in general: 

This novel [Cora] is not without interest for characte¬ 
rising the ideological mood bf Hindu intelligentsia. How¬ 
ever, it is felt, the treatment of the question of nationa¬ 
lism ever engaging Tagore’s attention is, in this novel, if 
one may so put it, amateurish and rather not convincing. 

Amateurish, of course, is Vel’tman himself and not Tagore. 
Besides, he docs not at all seem to be aware of Tagore’s sca¬ 
thing criticism of imperialism in his lectures on Nationalism 
known to everybody. 

Further, S. Vel’tman even coui'd not see the artistic excel¬ 
lence of Tagore’s works. He has concocted baseless parallels 
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between the poetry of Tagore and that of Bal’mont and Ger- 
man impressionists. And, concluding his assessment of Tagore’s, 
creative work, he writes : 

He [Tagore] creates reality not from the actual range 
of experience and perception of environment but through 
hazy, transparent shell. In place of a living picture there 
are words, instead of pathos—rhetoric.'^* 

What an opinion ! 

Vel’tman’s remarks are even more striking when he tries to 
give some positive views ; 

Sometimes exceptional melodiousness of his writing, dis¬ 
tinctive charm and freshness of the theme, and interesting 
and captivating conception of his novels (The Wreck, 
The Home and the World etc.) secure him a definite place 
in European literature. [Where is Indian literature?— 
author]. 

It is not worth bothering the reader any more with the ex¬ 
position of S, Vel’tman’s abundant, striking comments. We 
dwelt upon these in far greater detail than deserved, for these 
show more clearly where the “sectarian treatment” which Pro¬ 
fessor R. Ul’yanovsky referred, could lead to. 

In conclusion, we shall observe that though S. Vertman sums 
up his estimate by saying that Tagore remains an enigma for 
the Russian reader,actually it is the other way round. Tagore 
indeed has remained an enigma for S. Vel’tman and his col¬ 
leagues. 

Such sectarian views on literary works were not only contra¬ 
dictory and obscure, these could spoil otherwise sombre scho¬ 
lars, Thus, for example. Professor V’.A. Gurko-Kryazhin (1887- 
1931), a member of the presidium of the Orientalists’ Associa¬ 
tion, who had first expressed his interesting, even if conflicting, 
opinions about Tagore’s The Home and the World, later, under 
the influence of sectarian views, published some articles in a 
journalof RAPP which, in their erroneousness surpassed 
even S. Vel’tman’s. 

So in his article on The Home and the World (1923) he 
wrote : 

These [some analogies] show beyond doubt that they 
are based on social, eccmomic processes, common for 
Russia (60’s-70’s) and India (late 19th and early 20th 
century). The over-all outlook of various ranks of intelli- 
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^ gentsia and Russian revolutionaries of the period of 
Nechaevshchina [the so called Nechaev movement] was 
the characteristic expression of the bourgeois Sturm 
und Drang started immediately after the liberation of the 
peasants. But we have already seen that the appearance 
of a character like Sandip was also preceded by the pro¬ 
cess of stupendous capitalisation of India, bringing to the 
surface the first detachments of native bourgeoisie. .. The 
banner which Sandip asks to follow is the unfolded ban¬ 
ner of the young Indian bourgeoisie. 

But, as recently noted by the Soviet Indologist S.D. Sere- 
bryany,^^® even in these analogies we already have a tinge of 
vulgar-sociologist approach and not quite correct idea of social- 
economic history of India. 

True, in this very article, he gives concise, fairly correct 
assessment of The Home and the World. 

The novel has great psychological and artistic merits. It 
is not confined to a personal drama, and gives a broad 
picture of social relations, of the struggle of ideological 
relations, which converts it from a narrowly psychological 
to a social novel. 

The language of the work, according to the critic, abounds 
in delicate thoughts and excellent metaphors, interspersed with 
fine verses. 

But some years later he published articles which strike by 
their hackneyed views and are one of the worst on the subject, 
b'or instance, he wrote baselessly ; 

In all his works Tagore is a mystic, theosophist. . . and 
certainly not an innocent observer like Walt Whitman or 
Esenin. He sheafs the phenomena of nature through colour¬ 
less filters, erasing the individual features and imparting 
some sort of stamp of beauty of its own kind... The 
main features of Tagore’s creative, social visage are mysti¬ 
cism, conciliation, hazy dreaminess, taken as profound 
philosophy, social quietism... Tagore has a large num¬ 
ber of admirers from amongst the readers who run after 
Oriental exoticism, of so called ‘Indian’ depth of thought 
and mysticism.*’® 

As we see, Gurko-Kryazhin condemns not only the writer 
but also the readers. The critic also does not, of course, ac¬ 
cept the artistic merit of Tagore’s work: 

11 
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Tagore’s reflexes are subdued by heavy rhetoric, ‘cun¬ 
ning’ symbolism and literary eloquence. 

Enough is enough!!. 

As we earlier mentioned, it remains for us only to add that 
such ‘cunning’ critics could not appreciate even Maksim Gorky 
and V.V. Mayakovsky. 

There is, of course, no need of citing here such other cri¬ 
tics as V. Reikh, V. Bragin etc. We can now see what dog¬ 
matic sectarianism is! 

Such critics represent only their ownselves. The Soviet 
readers never had anything to do with them. They [Soviet 
readers of course, not such critics] always admire Maksim 
Gorky, V. V. Mayakovsky and R. Tagore. 


Not so vulgar and dogmatic but quite vague and containing 
undertones of some of the later vulgar-sociological estimates of 
Tagore are the prefaces to Nationalism and Personality 
(1922),'^° written by one of the translators of these books, 1. 
Ya. Kolubovsky. 

I. Ya. Kolubovsky, not directly familiar with the origin and 
growth of philosophical, aesthetic and social views of Tagore, 
on the whole was unable to appreciate properly these two 
collections of Tagore’s lectures. For instance, though Tagore 
never rejected the achievements of Western science and even 
wrote some popular essays on the subject, Kolubovsky tried 
to show that Tagore denounced the relevance of science. He 
wrote; 

The science of the physical, of the flesh, will come, and 
it can be only within the civilisation which ■ Tagore re¬ 
jects. In the non-acceptance of its future power we see 
the main onesidedness of Tagore’s views. 

It is Kolubovsky's appraisal of Tagore’s over-all outlook 
that is one-sided. True, he tries to show the vitally active na¬ 
ture of Tagore’s idealism but here too he emphasises one- 
sidedly and not fairly that the religious element and not realis¬ 
tic vision is dominant in Tagore. 

Tagore is the poet of life, and religious form of some of his 
poems, whatever the connotation, is mostly a tradition, which 
even the earliest authors of critical reviews could grasp. What 
tradition did Kolubovsky follow? 
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Further, although in his preface to the translation of 
Nationalism, Kolubovsky rightly notes that “the most subs¬ 
tantial in Tagore's criticism [of the West] should perhaps be 
the reference to development of forces of self-destruction in 
European culture, firmly drawing it to the brink of ruin”, 
he [Kolubovsky] hesitated to accept the right of Tagore the 
idealist, to have a realistic vision of life. He writes : 

Even if Tagore is right in his evil prophesies, does he 
not contradict his ownself simultaneously with his sermon 
of peaceful coming together of the East and the West ?... 
The words about the synthesis due remain, only words, 
but the real ways to it are not indicated. The national- 
state vacuum of the East must spread its emptiness to 
the last limits of the West, and then, from somewhere, 
there will come unseen the revolution which will give 
to the spirit absolute dominance over flesh. But Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore is least of all a realistic politician. And that 
is why his conception is only a parody of real revolu¬ 
tion. 

Tagore is an idealist in the highest and most pervasive 
sense of the word ; he is an idealist of life. We discern 
in his noble traits the image of an idealist philosopher, 
important and vitally active, maybe the last one. But 
all idealism leads to the negation of reality and does not 
therefore give the true theory of life, always based on 
the acceptance of the directly real. 

Of course, Rabindranath Tagore was an idealist, and many 
of his social views were utopian. But the artist’s genius and 
sense of reality enacted him to see farther and deeper than many 
contemporaries. A convincing proof of Tagore’s having a realis¬ 
tic vision is, for example, that he was almost the first of his 
countrymen to be able to discern the meaning of the Revolution 
in Russia through the smog of anti-Soviet propaganda then 
widely spread in the West. 


Much more interesting than all these sometimes little in¬ 
telligible, contradictory judgements is Kolubovsky’s opinion 
about Tagore’s school : 

One cannot but notice Tagore’s points of contact with 
the great and most free teachers of the West. The ideas 
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of education ... remind us of Tolstoy’s views on educa¬ 
tion. The considerations of preference of the living word 
over books also have a Platonic coincidence.'*3 


Now again to criticism proper. We have already talked a 
great deal of Tubyansky. But we also have interesting, valu¬ 
able assessments by other distinguished Soviet Orientalists who 
were not specially studying Tagore—for instance. Academician 
S. F. Ol’denburg and Professor P. G. Ritter. 

In his article on Tagore contributed to the Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary Gramt Professor Ritter cited many facts from the 
creative biography of Tagore which the Soviet readers came 
to know for the first time. He, like Tubyansky, also referred 
to the influence on Tagore of Vaishnavite lyrical poetry, specially 
of Chandidasa and Vidyapati, and also of the English poets, 
Shelley and Browning. He wrote : 

His [Tagore’sl acceptance of life to counterbalance the 
renunciation of the world which his father practised to 
the last, is radiantly joyful and full of all pervasive love. 
His ideal of mutual interpenetration of East and West and 
unification of the over-all human culture places him in 
the eyes of the whole world on a high pedestal, and is 
the culmination of over three millennia of literature and 
civilization of India, beginning with the poets-thinkers of 
the Rigveda, philosophers of the Upanishads, passing 
through the classics of Sanskrit literature . . . and poets 
in modern Indian languages, Kabir and Tulsidasa, and 
the Bengali Vaishnavites and Rabindranath Tagore, this 
symbol of regeneration and glorious future of India seek¬ 
ing liberation.'*'* 

Academician S. F. Ol’denburg published an article in the 
journal “Ogonek” [Spark] in 1926 on the expected arrival of the 
Poet in our country. The main emphasis in this article was 
on the internationalism of Tagore : 

One of the most remarkable representatives of this great 
universal movement [internationalism] is the Indian poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore... He is a Bengali, and we, the 
peoples of most diverse nationalities understand this man, 
and see in this Bengali poet a man intoxicated with the 
beauty of life, beauty of nature and beauty of man. He 
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speaks to us of his homeland Bengal, of the Ganges, and 
we hear him, and every one of us sees his own motherland, 
his own native river. 

Academician Ol’denburg saw the vigour of Tagore’s poetry 
first of all in love : 

Tagore loves with inconceivable range and depth, he 
can love all that is, and he cannot but love . . . Secondly, 
no less wonderful than his love is his capacity to take in 
all that is around him, to dissolve in it completely to 
last shreds, leaving not the slightest remnant of his T’ ... 
In this abundance of feeling, in this capacity ever to 
respond to everything is the colossal power of Tagore. 
The Bengali poet, in Bengali words, has started speaking 
what can be understood by all—of course, by every one 
in one’s own way.’®*'’ 

Academician Ol'denburg was also able to discern the most 
important trait in the individuality of Tagore : “The red thread 
passing through whole life of Tagore, through all his poetry, 
in all his talks, in thought and feeling is ‘labour, labour and 
labour’.” Who else could express so well the essence of Tagore’s 
personality ? 


The assessments and views about the works of the great 
writer, expressed in various writings by true Marxist 
literary critics and scholars and by the wide Soviet 
public in general were brilliantly summed up by A. V. Luna¬ 
charsky. In his article (1923), “Indian Tolstoy” (devoted to 
Mahatma Gandhi), he wrote ; 

As is known, there presently lives in India one more 
great man, a brilliant, profound poet, pantheist, Rabinda- 
nath Tagore. Tagore also stands for Swaraj; he is also 
an ennobled nationalist. His works have many points of 
contact with Gandhi... But Tagore, as a poet, is more 
elegant. .. His works, despite the inherent pantheistic 
mysticism, are so full of colours, most sensitive spiritual 
experience and truly great ideas that he is now one of 
the treasures of culture common to all mankind. (em¬ 
phasis mine—author). 

This assessment coming from Lunacharsky conveys the 
totality of opinion of the Soviet public. It is significant and 
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completely relevant today because it accurately expresses the 
main essence of Tagore's work and what is most basic in him, 
viz. his deeply humanist character. This also is the conclusion 
of modern Soviet study of Tagore, and such also is our 
assessment. 
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than 100 tanks and armoured cars etc. 

In the beginning of 1919 the governments of Great 
Britain, France and USA began preparing a new cam¬ 
paign against the Soviet Russia assigning as chief forces 
Kolchak and Denikin’s armies (GSE, vol. 7, p. 46). 

(35) K. Troyanovsky : Tolstoi v Indii [Tolstoy in India]— 
“Vestniic Zhizni” [Herald of Life], 1919, pp. 75-6. 

(36) The journal was published with editorial association of 
A. V. Lunacharsky. 

(37) K. Troyanovsky : op. cit. 

(38) Ibid. 

(39) “In April 1919, in Amritsar, an industrial centre of 
Punjab, India, the British troops fired on a mass meet¬ 
ing of working people who were protesting against the 
colonialist reign of terror. About 1,000 were killed and 
2,000 wounded. The massacre led to popular uprisings 
in Punjab and other provinces which were ruthlessly 
suppressed by the British...” (V. I. Lenin : Collected 
Works, vol. 32, p. 561). 

(40) “The massacre took place on 13 April 1919, but so 
strict was the censorship on press, so heavy the iron 
curtain, that no news of the tragedy and the subsequent 
horrors was made public for several weeks. When the 
news reached Tagore he was so perturbed that, cancell¬ 
ing an important engagement in Santiniketan, he hurried 
to Calcutta and invited the political leaders to organize 
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a public meeting of protest over which he offered to 
preside, but so terror-stricken were the people that his 
offer came to nothing. He then did what his country¬ 
men have never ceased to be grateful for... Without 
telling anyone and without taking even his own son into 
confidence, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy, Lord 
Chelmsford, on the night of 29 May 1919, resigning 
his knighthood. The letter was published on the morn¬ 
ing of 2 June. .. 

It was not the renunciation of Knighthood, which in 
any case added little to his stature, but the courage 
with which he voiced his people’s anguish which fear 
had hushed in every other breast that gives its historic 
importance to the letter quoted above. It was a gesture 
which restored the self-respect of the nation and gave 
his people courage and faith at a time when they were 
sorely needed. The British ruling authorities never for¬ 
gave what they deemed an unheard-of impertinence.” 
(Krishna Kripalani : Rabindranath Tagore; A Biography, 
Lnd., 1962, pp. 265-6). 

(41) R. Tagore ; Selected Poems, tr. by William Radicc. 
Hamraondsworth (etc.). Penguin Books, 1985, p. 27. 

(42) K. Troyanovsky: op. cit. 

(43) “On 13 October 1919 Denikin’s troops captured Orel 
(south of Moscow). General Yudenich’s army approached 
the outskirts of Petrograd by October 16. But the 
(Red) armies of the Southern Front inflicted heavy 
defeats in the latter half of October 1919 on General 
Denikin’s troops near Orel. Orel was liberated on 
October 20. 

On October 21, the (Red) army repelled Yudenich’s 
corps. In December 1919, his defeated army was 
thrown back into the territory of Estonia.” (GSE, vol. 
7, p. 49). 

(44) R. Tagore; Otryvki iz stikhotvorenii v proze [Frag¬ 
ments from Poems in Prose], tr. by A. Kaigorodov— 
“Plamya” [Flame], Pg., 1919, no. 48, p. 8 ; no. 49, p. 5. 

{45) A. Kaigorodov: Rabindranat Tagor [Rabindranath 
Tagore}—“Plamya” [Flame], 1919, no. 42, pp. 7-9. 

(46) Ibid. 

<47) Ibid. 
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(48) Ibid. 

(49) (i) R. Tagore: V Preddverii vselenskogo chertoga... 
[On the Threshold of Universal Chamber (poem)]; tr. 
by I. Belousov—“Plamya” [Flame], Pg., 1919, no. 46, 
p. 11. 

(ii) R. Tagore : Sadovnik. Gitanjali [Gardener. Git- 
anjali], tr. by I. Sabashnikov. Foreword by W. B. Yeats. 
M., Sabashnikov, 1919, x, 156p. 

(50) See note 41. 

(51) Stikhotvoreniya Rabindranata Tagora (Iz knigi "'Sadov¬ 
nik") [Tagore’s Poems (from the Gardener)]. —“Vestnik 

Zhizni” [Herald of Life], 1919, nos. 3-4, pp. 76-7. 

(52) R. Tagore : Korol’ temnogo pokoya [The King of the 
Dark Chamber] ; a play, tr. by Z. Vengerova. Odessa, 
Yuzhnaya universal'naya biblioteka, 1919, 11 Ip. 

(53) — : Genii Yaponii [Genius of Japan], tr. by M.I. Tubyan- 
sky, Pg., Antei, 1919, 16 p. 

(54) Ibid. 

(55) “The first year of the New Economic Policy (1921) 
coincided with a crop failure in a huge territory. ‘The 
crop failure and the famine,’—Lenin wrote,—‘were the 
aftermath of Russia’s backwardness and of seven years 
of war, the imperialist and then the civil war.’ The 
Soviet Republic exerted titanic efforts to cope with the 
situation caused by the drought and the crop failure. 
To help the famine stricken population A.R.C.E.C, set 
up an all-Russia Commission headed by M. Kalinin. The 
country did all it could to relieve the famine ; workers, 
office employees and Red Army men voluntarily deducted 
part of their pay and food rations, and the peasants 
collected food.” [A Short History of Russia [in English], 
pt. ii, M., 1965, pp. 102-3). 

(56) R. Tagore : Dorn i mir; roman [The Home and The 
World; a novel], tr. by G. Zhuravskaya. Berlin, Efron, 
[1920], 358p. 

(57) —: Natsionalism [Nationalism], tr. by A. Shklyaver, 
ed. by M. N. Shvarts. Berlin, Efron, [1921], 126 p. 

(58) Vzmakh [Stroke]. Stikhi i poemy [Verses and Poems] 
of Ivanovo-Voznesensk poets. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
1921. P. 21 : R, Tagore : Chtoby tebya ne uznal ya 
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tak show [Let me not know you so fast], tr. by S. 
Selyanin. 

(59) 1. Hungry Stones and Other Stories, Lnd., 1916, NY, 

1916. 

2. Fruit Gathering, Lnd., 1916, NY, 1916. 

3. Stray Birds, NY, 1916, Lnd., 1917. 

4. My Reminiscences, Lnd., 1917, NY, 1917. 

5. Nationalism, Lnd., 1917, NY, 1917. 

6. Personality, Lectures delivered in America^ NY, 

1917, Lnd., 1917. 

7. Sacrifice and Other Plays^ Lnd., 1917, NY, 1917. 

8. Mashi and Other Stories, Lnd., 1918, NY, 1918. 

9. Stories of Tagore, NY, 1918. 

10. Lover's Gift and Crossing, Lnd., 1918, NY, 1918. 

11. The Home and the World, Lnd., 1919, NY, 1919. 

12. The Wreck, Lnd., 1921, NY, 1921. 

13. The Fugitive, Lnd., 1921, NY, 1921. 

14. Creative Unity, Lnd., 1922, NY, 1922. 

15. Gora, Lnd., 1924, NY, 1925. 

16. Broken Ties and Other Stories. Lnd., 1925, NY, 
1926. 

There were only a few new translations in the West 
after 1925. 

(60) E. Engelhard! : Rahindranat Tagor kak chelovek, poet 
i mysliteV [R. Tagore as a Man, Poet and ThinkerJ. 
Abridged tr. from German by A. S. Polotskaya. Ed. 
by A.G. Gornfel’d. L., Seyatel’, 1924, 149 p. 

(61) P. G. Shebuev : Ex Oriente lux\ Rabindranath Tagore 
... M., Vostok [The Orient], 1923, 48 p. 

(62) R. Tagore : (a) Novye rasskazy [New Stories]. (Mashi 
and other Stories), tr. by S. A. Adrianov. Pg.—M., 
Pctrograd, 1923. 120p. (19 stories). 

(b) Schastlivaya noch'. Sbornik rasskazov [Supreme 
Night. Collected Stories], tr. by G. 1. Gordon, Pg., 
Knizhnyi ugol', 1923. 152p. (12 stories). 

(c) Golodnye kamni [Hungry Stones] tr. by S. A. 
Adrianov, ed. with an afterword by M. I. Tubyansky. 
L., Mysl’, 1925, 246 p. (23 stories). 

(d) Svet i tern [lit. : Light and Shadows]. Rasskazy 
(Cloud and Sun), tr, from Bengali by M. I. Tubyansky, 
and from English by G. P. Fedotov Md E. R. Russat; 
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with notes and general editing by M. I. Tubyansky. L., 
Mysl’, 1926, 255 p. (8 stories and Chaturanga). 

(e) Otverzhennyi (T/ie Castaway), tr. by G. I. 
Gordon. L., Seyatel’, [1925J. 48 p. (4 stories). 

Mashi (Mashi), tr. by G. 1. Gordon. L., Seyatel’, [1925J, 
47 p. (3 stories). 

(f) Izhrannye rasskazy [Selected Stories], tr. by L. 
Rakitin. M., Ogonek, 1927, 46 p. (5 stories, and poems 
from Crescent Moon), 

(63) 1, R. Tagore; Gora; roman (Gora; a novel), tr. 

by P.V. Voinov. M.-L., Petrograd, 1924, 432 p. 

2. —: Gora; roman (Gora; a novel), tr. by E.K. 
Pimenova. M.-L., Kniga, 1924, 342 p. 

3. —: Gora; roman (Gora; a novel), tr. by P.A. 
Voinov, ed. with introd. and notes by M.I. Tubyan¬ 
sky, L. Mysl’, 1926. 540 p. 

(64) R. Tagore: Krushenie; roman (The Wreck; a novel), 
tr. by S.A. Adrianov. Pg. -M., Petrograd, 1923, 270 p. 
2nd ed. : L.-M., Petrograd, 1924. (With introd. by 
M.I. Tubyansky ; L., Mysl’. 1925). 

(65) 1. R. Tagore ; V chetyre golosa [lit, : In Four Voices ; 

tr. of Chaturanga], Tr. by Yu. N. Demi. Foreword 
by R. Rolland. L., Seyatel’, 1925. 96 p. 

2. R. Tagore : V chetyre golosa [lit. : In Four 
Voices ; tr. of Chaturanga], tr. by E. Russat. Fore¬ 
word by R. Rolland L-M., Puchina, 1925, 111 p. 

3. R. Tagore: Chetyre (lit. : Four; tr. of Chatu ¬ 
ranga). tr. by E.S. Khokhlova, ed. by A.V. Azov, 
Introd. article by R. Rolland. L., Gosizdat, 1925. 
107 p. 

4. R. Tagore : Chetvero (lit. : Foursome ; tr. of Chatu¬ 
ranga), tr, by E. Russat,—^in R. Tagore : Svet i 
teni [lit. : Light & Shadows ; tr. of Cloud and Sun] 
L., Mysl’, 1926. pp. 151-248. 

(66) 1. R. Tagore : Dom i mir : roman [The Home and 

the World ; a novel], tr. by S.A. Adrianov. Pg., 
Petrograd, 1923, 194 p. 

2. —: Horn i mir: roman (The Home and the 
World; a novel), tr. by A.M. Karnaukhova. Pg., 
Mysl’, 1923, 228 p. 2nd ed.: L., 1925 232 p. 
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(67) 1. R. Tagore : Moya zhizn’ [lit : My Life ; tr. of My 

Reminiscences], tr. by A.A. Gizetti. Pg., 1922. 
(Reprinted 1924). 

2. — : Vospominaniya [My Reminescences], tr. with 
foreword and notes by M.I. Tubyansky. M.-L., 
Gosizdat, 1924. 235 p. 

3. R. Tagore ; Vospominaniya fMy ReminiscencesJ, 
tr. from Bengali by M.I. lubyansky (with introd. 
and notes). L., Mysl’, 1927. 220 p. 

(68) R. Tagore: Rengaliya—Izhrannyc oiryvki iz pisem, 

1885-1895. (Glimpses of Bengal. Selected Excerpts 
from Letters, 1885-1895), tr. by O.P. Chervonsky. 
Foreword by the author. M.-L., Gosizdat, 1927. 
99 p. 

(69) 1. R. Tagore : Zhertvoprinoshenie. Oishel'nik [Sacri¬ 

fice. The Ascetic], tr. by S.A. Adrianov, ed. by 
V.G. Tan Bogoraz, Pg., Mysl’, 1922. 

2. R. Tagore: P'esy i stikhotvoreniya v proze (P/mv 
and Poems in Prose], tr. by V.V. Gippius, D.P. 
Nosovich, Ada Onoshkovich-Yatsyna. cd. by S. 
Vol’sky & K. Chukovsky, M.-Pg., Gosizdat, 1923. 
147 p. (Contents : Sacrifice. The King of the Dark 
Chamber. Sanyasi. Gardener.) 

3. R. Tagore: Korol’ temnogo pokoya i drugie 
p’esy, [The King of the Dark Chamber and Other 
Plays]; tr. by S.A. Adrianov and G.P. Fedotov, ed. 
with introd. and notes by M.I. Tubyansky. L., 
Mysl', 1927. 260 p. 

(Contents: The King of the Dark Chamber ,— 
Sanyasi. — Sacrifice.—Raja o Rani — Chitra/Chitran- 
gada. — Malini. — Letter). 

(70) 1. R. Tagore: Zaletnye ptitsy [Stray Birds], tr. by 

T.L. Shchepkina-Kupernik. Pg.-M., Petrograd, 1924. 
72 p. Also Pg.-M., 1923. 

2. —: Fragmenty (iz sbornika 'Zaletnye ptitsy’) 
[Fragments (from the Collection Stray Birds)], tr. 
by I. Ya. Kolubovsky and M.I. Tubyansky. Pg., 
Stozhary, 1923. 30 p. 

3. —; Tsvety moego sada, Sadovnik — Gitandzhali. 
[Flowers from My Garden; Gardener; Gitanjalf],. 
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tr. by N.A. Pusheshnikov. M., Novaya zhizn’, 1925, 

186 p. 

4. — : Sadovnik. Izbrannye stikhi [Gardener. Selected 
Poems]y tr. by M, Ber. Kharkov, Gosizdat Ukrainy, 
1923 47 p. 

5. — : Sadovnik [Gardener], tr. by D.P. Nosovich— 
in his P’esy i stikhotvoreniya v proze (Plays and 
Poems in Prose), M.-Pg., 1923, pp. 103-47. 

6. — : Lunnyi serp [Crescent Moon], tr. by I. B. Va¬ 
sin. M., Sovremennye problemy, 1925. 79 p. 

(71) 1 R. Tagore: Natsiomlizm [Nationalism], tr. by I. Ya. 

Kolubovsky and M.I. Tubyansky. Foreword by I.Ya. 
Kolubovsky. Pg., Academia, 1922. 93 p. 

2. — : Lichnoe [Personality], tr. with foreword by L 
Ya. Kolubovsky. Pg., Petrograd, 1922. 179 p. 

(72) 1. R. Tagore iStrazh Nasledstva (Sampati Samarpan). 

Tiflis, 1927. 27 p. (in Georgian short stories). 

2. Rasskazy (iz sbornika "^Golodnye kamni") [Stories 
from the Collection Hungry Stones], tr. by K, Girfan. 
Ufa, Bashkniga i Bashnarkompros, 1928, 80 p. (in 
Tatar). 

3. Hungry Stones and Other Stories, tr. by K. Girfan. 
Ufa. Bashkniga, 1928. 80 p. (in Bashkir). 

4. R. Tagore : Krushenie. roman [The Wreck; a novel], 
tr. by Kh. Azizbeili. Baku, Azerneshr, 1929. 284 p. 
(in Azerbaijani). 

5. — : Sadovnik [Gardener], tr. by Mordvilko. Minsk, 
TSB Molodnyaka, 1927. 116 p. (in Belorussian). 

6. — : Gitandzhali [From Gitanjali], tr, from Bengali 
by P.G. Ritter. Skhidnii svit, Kharkov, 1928, No, 
3-4, pp. 263-7, (in Ukrainian). 

7. —: Virshi [Poems], tr, from Bengali by P.G. Ritter 
—“Skhid, Svit”, Kharkov, 1927, No. 1. pp. 182-5; 
1928, No. 3-4, pp. 264-7. No. 5, pp. 239-42. (in 
Ukrainian). 

(73) Tan Bogoraz’s principal works deal with ethnology and 
folklore. He compiled text-books and dictionaries and 
devised writing systems for the languages of the nor- 
them people. From 1921 he was a professor at a num¬ 
ber of higher educational institutions. His published 
works include a monograph on Chukchi, and novellas 
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on the life of the primitive people—for instance, The 
Resurrected Tribe (a novel; 1935). {GSE, vol. 3, 
p. 398). 

His writings on Tagore include New India and 
Rabindranath Tagore (see note 74); Za chertoi osedlosti 
[Beyond the Lines (Asia)], “Rossiya”, 1925, no. 1, 
pp. 219-21 ; Tsvetnaya belletristika (O tvorchestve R. 
Marana i R. Tagor) [.. .Belles-Letters (On the Work 
of R. Maran and R. Tagore) ; “Rossiya”, M.-Pg., 1923, 
Feb., no. 6, pp. 22-4]. 

(74) V. G. Tan Bogoraz ; Novaya Indiya i Rabindranat Tagor 
[New India and Rabindranath Tagore],— in R. Tagore : 
Zhertvoprinoshenie. Otshel’nik [R. Tagore : Sacrificey 
The Ascetic], Pg., Mysl’, 1922. pp. 5-58. 

(75) Ibid. p. 5. 

(76) Ibid. pp. 36-7. 

(77) Ibid. p. 7. 

(78) “Peredvizhniki” (“The Wanderers”), members of a demo¬ 
cratic Russian art movement—the Society of the ‘wander¬ 
ing’ art exhibitions. 

The Society was organised in 1870 in St. Petersburg 
(I. N. Kramskoi became an ideological leader of the 
new group). 

The works of the “Peredvizhniki” were distinguished 
by great psychological insight and social generalisation, 
masterful typification and the ability to express the entire 
classes and social strata using individual images and sub¬ 
jects. The Society united almost all the leading artists 
of the country (I. E. Repin, V. I. Surikov, A. M. Vaznet- 
sov, 1.1. Levitan, V.A. Serov etc.). Many “Peredvizhniki” 
became part of Soviet artistic culture. The Society itself 
dissolved in 1923. (GSE, vol. 19, pp. 415-6). 

(79) It was not so. This is seen from Tagore’s renouncing 
of his knighthood after Jallianwalla Bagh massacre, his 
articles on Nationalism, his ardent condemnation of 
fascism after knowing the truth about Mussolini’s regime, 
etc. etc. 

(80) Death of Ivan IVich, a short story by Leo Tolstoy. 

(81) Ibid. pp. 8-9. 

(82) Ibid. p. 28. 
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(83) Ibid. p. 29. 

(84) Ibid. pp. 44-6. 

(85) Ibid. pp. 47-8. 

(86) Ibid. pp. 41-2. 

(87) Ibid. p. 43. 

(88) Ibid. p.48. 

(89) V. G. Tan-Bogoraz : [Beyond the Lines of (Asia)], 
“Rossiya”, 1925, no. 1 (See note 73). 

(90) Shcherbalskoi often left his department in the charge 
of Tubyansky whenever he went out. 

(91) Azicit.skii muzei..., p. 263. (See note 3). 

(92) M. 1. Tubyansky, comp ; Obraztsy Bengalskoi litera- 
tury [Specimens of Bengali Literature]. Pg., 1922. 129 p. 
(Petrograd Institute of Living Oriental Languages, no. 
3). Lithographed. Text in Bengali. 

(93) II, p. 154. 

(94) 1. M, I. Tubyansky: Predvaritel'noe soobshchenie o 

buddologiciieskom rukopisnom nasledii V.P. Vasileva 
i V. V. Gorskogo IA Preliminary Report on Buddhist 
Manuscript Heritage of V. P. Vasil’ev and V.V. 
Gorsky]—“Doklady AN SSSR”, Oriental series, L., 
1927, no. 3, pp. 59-64. 

2. M. I. Tubyansky, F. I. Shcherbalskoi and S. F. Olden¬ 
burg : O rukopisnom nasledii V. P. Vasileva [On 
the Manuscript Heritage of V. P. Vasil’ev]—‘Tzves- 
tiya AN SSSR”, L., 1926, ser. 6, no. 18, pp. 1815-8. 

(95) F. 1. Shcherbalskoi, S. F. Ol’denburg, and M. I. Tubyan¬ 
sky : Institut izucheniya buddiiskoi kultury [Institute 
for Study of Buddhist Culture]—‘Tzvestiya AN SSSR”, 
L., 1927, .ser. 6, no. 18, pp. 1701-4. 

(96) See M. Tubyansky; ‘Introduction' to My Reminiscences 
and to Collected Works, 1927. See notes 104-8. 

(97) E. Thompson: Rabindranath Tagore: His Life and 
Work. Lnd., OUP, 1921. Also Rabindranath Tagore: 
Poet and Dramatist, Lnd. (etc.), OUP, 1926 (new 
enlarged & revised ed. 1948). 

(98) R. Tagore ; Malen’kaya poema v proze [A Short Poem 
in Prose], tr. from Bengali (with introd.) by M. 1. 
Tubyansky, — “Vostok” [The Orient], kn. [bk.] 1, Pg., 
1922, pp. 55-6. 
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(99) R. Tagore : Iz Gitandzali [From Gitanjali], tr. from 
Bengali (with a preface) by M. I. Tubyansky—“Vostok” 
[The Orient], kn [bk] 5, M.-L, 1925, pp. 47-57. 

(100) R. Tagore : Tr. from Bengali : 

(a) Trefya [Madhya-bartini (The Girl Between)]. 

(b) Svet i teni [Megh O Raudra (Cloud and Sun)]. 

(c) Pokayanie [Prayascita (The Atonement)]. 

(d) Sud'ya [Vicharak (The Judge)]. 

—all translations included in Svet i teni [Cloud and Sun] 
(See note 62 d). 

(101) R. Tagore : Vospo?ninaiiiya [My Reminiscences], tr. from 
Bengali by M. I. Tubyansky (with introduction and 
notes), L., Mysl’, 1927. 220 p. 

(102) Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya : Indiiskii natsionaVnyi 
gimn (Bande Mataram) [Indian National Hymn (Bande 
Mataram)], tr. from Bengali, with an afterword by M. I. 
Tubyansky—“Vostok” [The Orient], M.-Pg., 1923, kn 
[bk] 2, pp. 3-4. 

(103) R. Tagore; Natsionalizm [Nationalism], tr, by I. Ya. 
Kolubovsky and M. I. Tubyansky. Pg., Academia, 1922, 
93 p. 

Fragmenty [Fragments (From Stray Birds)]; tr. by 

I. Ya. Kolubovsky and M. 1. Tubyansky. Pg., Stozhary, 

1923, 30 p. 

Vospominaniya [My Reminiscences], tr. by M. I. 
Tubyansky (with preface and notes), M.,-L. Gosizdat, 

1924, 235 p. 

(104) M.I. Tubyansky: 

1. Vsiuplenie k Perevodu [Introduction to translation] 
—in “Tagore : A Short Poem in Prose (Russian)”, 
“Vostok”, kn [bk] 1, Pg. 1922, p. 55. 

2. Predislovie perevodchika [Translator’s preface] in 
R. Tagore: My Reminiscences, 1924, pp. 7-20. 

3. Predislovie [Preface]— in Tagore : From Gitanjali, 
1925, pp. 47-51. 

4. Vvedenie [Introduction]— in Tagore: The Wreck, 
1925, pp. 5-8. 

5. Obshckee zamechanie po povodu rasskazov Tagora 
[General Remarks on Tagore’s Short Stories] in 
“Tagore : Hungry Stones and Other Stories, 1925, 
pp. 235-6. 
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6. Vvedenie [Introduction] in Tagore: Gora, 1926, 
pp. 5-14. 

7. Vvedenie k p’esam R. Tagora [Introduction to 
Tagore’s Plays],— in R. Tagore : The King of the 
Dark Chamber and Other Plays, 1927, pp. 5-15. 

8. Vvedenie k ‘Vospomnaniyam* i k Sobraniyu sochi- 
nenii Tagora [Introduction to Tagore’s My Remi¬ 
niscences and to Collected Works],—in Tagore : My 
Reminiscences, 1927, pp. 5-11. 

(105) The aforesaid Russian edition of Tagore’s My Remi¬ 
niscences (1927) had an advertisement about Tagore’s 
Collected Works in 8 volumes to come out soon. This 
8-volume edition was supposed among other things, to 
reprint all MysP editions of translations of Tagore’s 
Works and a special collection of Tagore’s articles. The 
8-volume edition did not ultimately come out obviously 
because of Tubyansky’s going away to Mongolia. 

(106) For instance, this was referred to by E. P. Chelyshev 
(Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences), A.P. Gnatyuk-Danil'chuk, V. Ivbulis and 
others. This is also further mentioned in the text of 
this chapter. 

(107) See A. Strizhevskaya : Tvorchestvo Rabindranata Tagora 
V Rossii i V Sovetskom Soyuze [R. Tagore’s Works in 
Russia and Soviet Union]— in “Nauchnye doklady 
vysshei shkoly. Filologicheskie nauki” [Scientific Reports 
of the Institutes for Higher Education. Philology Section], 
1963, no. 1, pp. 180-8. 

(108) This information was kindly given to the author by 
E. K, Smirnova-Brosalina, Professor of Bengali at Orien¬ 
tal Faculty of the Leningrad University, and for this the 
author acknowledges his gratitude to her. 

(109) Asiatic Museum..., p. 163. 

(110) II, p. 154. 

(111) Ibid. 

(112) See note 9. 

(113) See note 104-1. 

(114) Ibid. 

(115) See note 104-3. 

(116) Ibid. 
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(117) Vaishnavism (Visnuism)—one of the religious doctrines 
of Hinduism. As early as the middle of the 1st 
millenium B. C. a monotheistic tendency appeared in 
Vaishnavism and the doctrine of personal love and devo¬ 
tion to god denying the necessity of ritual. The South 
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CHAPTER 

FIVE 

TAGORE DISCOVERS RUSSIA 




/ am thankful, truly thankful to you ail 
\\4to have helped me in visualising in a 
concrete form the dream which I have 
been carrying for a long time in mind. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS IN 
MOSCOW ON 24 SEPT. 1930 

9 September 1930. Berlin. A special train is ready to steam 
off from the railway station. The train deputed by the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment, at the instance of A. V. Lunacharsky,' is for the great 
Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore and his entourage. 

The long awaited Indian guest will at last arrive in new Russia 
on 11 September. All longed to see this well-known but still 
enigmatic person from the remote land—^those who knew him 
from before the years of the Revolution ; and those who did 
not part with books of his poems even in the most terrible years 
of the civil war ; or those who chanced to read him only lately. 

Tagore’s cosy coupe was specially equipped for him. H‘s 
companions included his friend and secretary, Amiya Chakra- 
varty,2 himself a poet ; his nephew Saumyendranath Tagore,^ a 
young revolutionary not unknown to Moscow ; his personal phy¬ 
sician, the American Dr. Harry Timbers,'' and one of his secre¬ 
taries, Mr. Ariam.^ Tagore also had with him Margarele Einr 
stein,® the daughter of his new friend, the famous scientist Einstein 
who lent all support to Tagore’s decision to visit USSR. 

* * * 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty himself later gave an eloquent account 
of this journey : 

I remember our delight when the fine assemblage of three 
cars with a special engine moved from Berlin towards the 
White-Russian Baltic station in Moscow.^ The poet had a 
very comfortable and finely equipped compartment and he 
hardly ever moved from his temporary home and studies. 
He did a Ibt of writing and spent much time viewing the 
landscape as the train rolled along. 

We paid him an occasional visit, particularly after Sau¬ 
myendranath Tagore had sung a few of Tagore’s Bengali 
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songs which we knew must have been heard by the poet 
from his contiguous location in the train. 

One particular song remains in my mind in which he 
spoke of the tension between joy and sorrow, the undulat¬ 
ing rhythm that swung him all his life ... 

The tune harmonized with his present experience of cros¬ 
sing over to a country which had known much sorrow hut 
had triumphed over many vicissitudes towards a broader, 
more equitable civilisation in a vast country [emphasis 
mine.—author].® 

These favourite melodies obviously took the poet back to those 
years of distant childhood when, at the age of eight, he had first 
heard about the big. enigmatic country Russia, which somehow 
the all-powerful (as then seemed) British colonial powers feared 
so much. 

In Mv Reminiscences Tagore writes : 

Once, while my father was away in the Himalayas, that 
old bogey of the British government,^ the Russian invasion, 
came to be a subject of agitated conversation among the 
people. Some well-meaning lady friend had enlarged on 
the impending danger to my mother with all the circum¬ 
stance of a prolific imagination. How could anybody tell 
from which of the Tibetan passes the Russian ghost might 
suddenly flash forth like a baleful comet ? 

My mother was seriously alarmed. ‘Won’t you write to 
your father about the Russians,’ she asked. 

That letter, carrying the tidings of my mother’s anxieties, 
was my first one to my father ... 

I got a reply to my letter. My father asked me not to be 
afraid ; if the Russians came, he would drive them away 
himself. 

As Keshav Chakravarty wittingly put it, this first letter to his 
father was Tagore’s first Rassiar chithi [Letter from Russia].^ ^ 

We may recall that Tagore alludes to this fear of Russia in 
the mind of the colonial powers also in one of his most well 
known stories, Cabuliwalla. 

When Cabuliwalla comes to the writer’s houses after the usual 
exchange of greetings, “a conversation begins about.. .the Rus¬ 
sians, the English and the frontier policy.”*^ 
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Tagore’s real familiarity with Russia proper, with her rich 
culture, one may assume, dates from the 80’s of the 19th century 
when he, on the threshold of his career as a poet and a writer, 
was taken on the editorial board of the journal “Bharati”.'^ This 
journal was being published then by one of his elder brothers, 
Jyotirindranath, a talented writer, poet and translator. He, and 
particularly his wife, Kadambari Devi, as we know, greatly con¬ 
tributed to the formation of the poet in Tagore. 

“Bharati” was published up to the 20's of the 20th century, 
and was one of the best periodicals of that time. In 1882, this 
Journal published a valuable contribution of the Bengali scholar, 
Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya (1852-1910)on Rus bhasa o 
sahitya [Russian Language and Literature] in their historical 
perspective.*^ This article inter alia contained copious informa¬ 
tion on ancient Russian literature, on Lomonosov, Zhukovsky, 
Pushkin, Turgenev. Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya regarded Tur¬ 
genev as the most distinguished representative of the Russian 
literature of the time. This might possibly be one of the reasons 
for Tagore’s special interest in Turgenev. 


Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya was quite close to the Tagore 
family : and it was with financial help from Rabindranath’s 
father, Debendranath Tagore, that he went to study in Europe.'® 

In 1878 he was invited by the Russian Government to teach 
modern Indian languages at the St. Petersburg University and 
to improve his own knowledge of Russian. He taught his Rus¬ 
sian students Bengali mainly from the materials published in 
“Bharati”'^ for want of suitable text-books. He also taught 
Sanskrit. 

In a coup’e of years’ time, that is, in 1880, he had to leave 
St. Petersburg. However, he was the first Indian to submit a 
dissertation in German and get a doctorate from the Zurich 
University. He returned to Calcutta in 1883, to be received 
there with great enthusiasm.'® But he was not destined to have 
a smooth sailing. 

Despite his complex, conflicting nature,'^ he was a pioneer in 
study of Russian language and literature in the original, and be¬ 
fore the coming of Pramathnath [Daud Ati] Datta to Soviet 
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Russia in 1922, the only teacher of Indian languages, specially 
Bengali, in Russia. 

Nishikanta’s fate reminds us of Gerasim Lebedev with the 
only difference that his good work to this day remains unack¬ 
nowledged. However, it cannot be denied that Lebedev was far 
more composed and dedicated to his cause. 


We have already referred to the fear of Russia in the m ods 
of the colonial powers. 

In an article published in “Sadhana” (1893) under the title 
“The English and the Indians”, Tagore again refers to this fear 
of the Russians, and writes that the British spare no efforts to 
plug the holes through which the enemy can possibly penetrate. 
Tagore compares this disturbed state of mind of the British with 
that of the person, wearing heavy bools, who tramples his own 
fine field under his own feet, in his excitement to scare away 
the birds from the grain. The birds fly away, but h's own grain 
stands damaged.^® 

During the 1890’s and 1900’s Tagore directly or indirectly 
does again return to this theme—and not only once. He conti¬ 
nues to scoff at the colonial powers in his journal “Sadhana”.^’ 

During this period, moreover, we find the evidence of his in¬ 
terest in socialist ideas. He wrote, for instance, in May 1893 : 

I know not whether the socialistic ideal of more equal dis¬ 
tribution of wealth is attainable but if not, the dispensation 
of providence is indeed cruel, and man is truly an unfortu¬ 
nate creatiire.22 

Tagore always reacted sharply to all events at home and 
abroad. He angrily condemned the British-Boer war. For ex¬ 
ample, in his expressive poem written “On the Last Day of the 
19th Century” (1899), he censures the bloody wars and aimless 
egoistic cult of nationalism, the cult which he later Judged so 
clearly in his lectures in USA and Japan in 1916 : 

The last sun of the century gets amidst the bloody 
Clouds of the West and the whirlwind of hatred. 

The naked passion of self love of Nation 

In its drunken delirium of greed (mine — author) 

Is dancing to the clash of steel and 
The howling verses of vengeance. 
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The hungry self of the Nation, shall burst 

In a violence of fury from its own shameless feeding. 

For it has made the world of its food. 

And lickening it, crunching it 
And swallowing it in big morsels.23 

This poem seems to forestall the political' lyric of the last years 
of his life which pours forth in angered condemnation of fascist 
barbarism and brigandage of wars.^^ (It is not by chance alone 
that he included this poem in his book Nationalism) 

The events transpiring in Russia towards the beginning of the 
century—the defeat of Czarist Russia in the war against Japan, 
coming as a serious setback to the regime ; the revolution of 
1905 in Russia—^found an immediate echo in India specially in 
Bengal. We shall mention, in particular, how the news of Maksim 
Gorky’s arrest had evoked angry reaction in India. As rightly 
noted by Keshav Chakravarty, “a news of Maksim Gorky was 
then a news of the revolution. For the reader of that time 
Gorky and revolution were inseparable.’’^^ 

The events in Russia had a definite influence on the deve- 
lopment of revolutionary movement in India during the years 
1905-1908. We know, the flames of the movement had been 
further fanned by Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal'. Tagore 
was a prominent figure in the liberation movement As Remain 
Rolland wrote : “It was then that struck Rabindranath Tagore’s 
finest, unjustly forgotten, historic hour. It marked the pinnacle 
of his political activity and popularity.. .An indefatigable spea¬ 
ker, he gave of his wonderful eloquence without stint...He 
composed national poems and anthems which became popular 
at once and were spread by ardent young men and women.. .”27 
But when terrorist forces started filtering into this movement 
(having, we feel, an analogy with the terrorist activity of Socia¬ 
list Revolutionaries in Russia), Tagore withdrew from the move- 
ment.2® 

He continued to keep a close watch on the development of 
the revolutionary movement in Russia. He, however, never sup¬ 
ported terrorism anywhere but gave the revolutionaries their due 
for their heroism. This is seen clearly, for instance, also from 
his preface to the translation of an article by the American jour¬ 
nalist, L. Scott, on Vera Sazanova, probably a Socialist Revolu- 
13 
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tionary, shot by Czarist military forces for revolutionary activity. 
The article was published in 1908.29 

This condemnation of terrorism forms the keynote of virtually 
all publicist writings and even some literary masterpieces of 
Tagore. However, this should not be confused, as sometimes 
done, with Tagore’s estimate of the inevitability and even need 
for a revolution, something that he so clearly expressed in his 
Letters jrom Russia. 

This article on Vera Sazanova was published in the journal 
“Prabasi”. We should say here that the “Prabasi” (in Bengali) 
and the “Modern Review” (in English) remained important 
forums for Tagore to express his views, right up to the last days 
of his life. Tagore’s novel Cora and some other writings during 
1907-1910 were published on the pages of “Prabasi.”-® Even 
before Tagore won the Nobel prize, the “Modem Review” had 
published translations of his poems, short stories and other writ- 
tings.3’ The Letters jrom Russia were first published on the 
pages of “Prabasi” and “Modern Review”.®^ 

* * 

Tagore’s interest was not simply in political unheavals in Rus¬ 
sia. As he himself later mentioned, he knew Russia and came 
to admire her above all from, his readings of her great literature. 

What had Tagore read of Russian classics ? How did he ap¬ 
praise them ? What influence, if any, did these have on him ? 
These questions have not been much looked into by any research 
scholar either in the USSR or in India.®® Besides, the material 
available is too scanty and too scattered. 

Our brief observations here on this aspect have no pretensions 
to being exhaustive, and only attempt to chart out some con¬ 
tours of the circle of his interests. 

We have already mentioned that Tagore’s familiarity with the 
wealth of Russian literature goes back to early 1880’s when, he, 
for instance, as we said earlier, read Nishikanta Chattopadh- 
yaya’s articles in “Bharati”. His comments on Leo Tolstoy’s 
Arma Karenina, voiced in one of his letters, dating from 1889,®“* 
are an evidence of his great interest in Tolstoy even during these 
early years. 

We may mention here in this context that though Tagore did 
not find Anna Karenina (as also, in Russia, I>ostoevsky)®5 in 
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tune with himself, the influence of this novel of Tolstoy is, we 
feel, clearly perceptible in Tagore’s innovatory writings The 
Broken Ties (Beng : Nashta-nir, 1898)"*' and Eyesore (Beng : 
Chokher bali, 1902) ^7, asserting a woman’s right for love and 
personal happiness, a theme taboo for the Bengali society of that 
time. 

In 1900 Tagore reads with interest Tolstoy’s What is Art'l 
Though he does not agree with Tolstoy’s opinions (he sometimes 
even entered into controversies with those whom he respected, 
for instance with Mahatma Gandhi), he recommends reading 
of Tolstoy’s book and even proposes to write an article on the 
subject touched upon. 

In his letter of 5 October 1900 from Shiiaidaha Tagore 
writes : 

Suren had sent me for reading Tolstoy’s book What is 
Art? Received only today, haven’t read it as yet. It seems 
to me, in the realm of art, he has some new approach. But 
one book cannot cover the approach to alli the diverse sub¬ 
jects. And that approach is very old, and there is no limit 
to wrong approach.^® 

Further, Tagore writes again on 9 October : 

Read Tolstoy’s book this morning. My idea does not con¬ 
cur with his. But very suggestive. I feel like discussing it 
in greater detail and writing a larger essay. There I can 
express my idea more extensively. The argument here is 
the same as quoted by you from Ruskin. However, there 
are many distinctive features. Tolstoy assimilated, like a 
magnet, all views so far formulated on art and aesthetics, 
and has expressed his opinion. The book is worth reading 
if you have not read it as yet.^^ 

One of Tagore’s most favourite Russian writers was Ivan 
Turgenev (this we already referred to). In 1911, a friend of 
Tagore translated into Bengali, on his request, Turgenev’s 
Triumphant Love. 

Tagore himself read all that was available to him of Russian 
literature in English translation, and supported translations into 
Bengali, 

It is natural that Tagore read a lot of Russian literature in the 
years of the birth of new Russia. It is at this time that transla- 
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lions of Pushkin, Lermonlov, Fet, Nekrasov, are made into Ben¬ 
gali by his friend Satyendranalh Datta, the talented translator 
and poet. Translations of Dostoevsky, Chekhov, and fresh ren¬ 
derings of Tolstoy also come out duqng this time. 

We may also mention that Tagore was most enamoured of 
Maksim Gorky. Gorky’s name is even more than once come 
across on the pages of Tagore’s writings—for example, in the 
short story Number One [Payala nambar, 1917].'*° The heroine 
of Tagore’s Last Poem (Shesher kavita, 1928) is shown reading 
Gorky’s Mother. 

Of course, Tagore loved Chekhov too. He deeply pondered 
on Dostoevskys works. Tagore’s library in Rabindra Bhavan 
at Santiniketan has Ivan Bunin’s books with presentation remarks 
for Tagore,—the same famous Bunin, who, we stated, had edited 
the translation of Tagore’s Gitanjali. One could even further 
dwell on this subject, but the aim here has been very modest— 
that of giving some idea of Tagore’s interest in Russian literature. 

We shall only add that among the writers who made great 
impression on him, he somewhat unexpectedly names Vladimir 
Solov’ev.''^ [Even not all Russian readers are aware of this 
poet]. 


The Russian revolutions of 1917, first the February revolu¬ 
tion throwing the Czarist power, and then the October Revolu¬ 
tion laying the foundation of the new Russia, evoked most wide 
response in India. About the February revolution an interesting 
article, under the title Rashiyate rashtra biplav [Revolution in 
Russia] was published by Ramananda Chatterjee in “Prabasi” 
in April 1917 : 

No revolution in any country of the world has been 
accomplished on such a large scale in such a short time 
with such little bloodshed. 

Thus, Ramananda Chatterjee correctly noted how degenerate 
and rotten was the Czarist regime to be fully razed down just 
in a few days time despite all its apparent might. 


The October Revolution upset the British colonial powers. 
They shrouded all news of the Revolution in a thick mist of all 
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possible lies. Not only the British but even many Indian news¬ 
papers were full of calumnies and abuses for the Russian Revo¬ 
lution. 

The fear of new Russia was now the fear of Bolshevism, the 
fear of penetration of revolutionary' ideas, the fear of the inten¬ 
sification of the struggle for demands of freedom from colonial 
oppression. All efforts were accordingly concentrated on stop¬ 
ping the truth of the Soviet Russia from coming to colonial 
India. 

In the environment so hostile to the October Revolution, 
Tagore was, as far as we know, the first Indian to have the wis¬ 
dom and insight to understand properly the significance and the 
idea of the Russian Revolution. Moreover, he had the unique 
courage to put down his thoughts in the form of an article “At 
the Cross Roads”, in “The Modem Review”.'*'* He could even 
manage to have this article published as a separate pamphlet.'*^ 

Such a course of development of his thought, we feel, should 
possibly be followed in the background of his visit to USA and 
Japan in 1916, when he clearly discerned the “cannibalistic” 
character of the imperialist “Real Politik” and undauntedly spoke 
of it in his lectures on Nationalism. 

In this he was also probably helped by Ramananda Chatterjee, 
who, as we have seen, had a positive interest in the revolution¬ 
ary events in Russia and fearlessly published Tagore’s article 
in his journal. 

Tagore’s article is written in a complex, Aesopian style ; and 
was obviously beyond the grasp of colonial censors. On the 
face of it, it deals with tasks before the Indians in the context 
of the assurances, given during the war, by the British govern¬ 
ment for allowing self-rule in its colonies. The promises were 
not kept, and this, as is known, spurred further the national 
liberation movement.'*® 

Tagore emphasized the egoistic, selfish character of British 
policy with regard to India ; 

No one can pretend to say that the British government 
in India has been or ever can be disinterested. It is a de¬ 
pendency upon which depends the prosperity of England, 
though time may some day prove that such prosperity has 
not been for the good of the niling country. But so long 
as the present cult of the self-worship of the Nation pre- 
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vails, the subject races can only expect the fragmentary 
crumbs of benefit, and not the bread of life^ from the 
hands of the powerful.''^ 

“What are we to do ?” he asks. His reply is : 
humble acceptance of small favours... this is not the pro¬ 
per solution. We must have power in order to claim jus¬ 
tice which is real.. .we must gain it through victory and 
never otherwise."*® 

He again speaks of the ‘cannibalistic’ character of the policy 
of the imperialist states in general, of the fact that India can 
have nothing in common with such a policy, the policy leading 
to wars (the present war is not the last) and massacre of men. 

... political and commercial ambition is the ambition of 
cannibalism, and through its years of accumulation it 
must get ready for its carnival of suicide. 

I cannot imagine that we shall ever be able to enter into 
competition about their own methods and objects with 
these Nation-worshippers.. .We do not have any natural 
pleasure or pride in indulging in orgies of massacre for the 
sake of its glory. 

For nations also, it is wise not to indulge in cannibalism 
even at the risk of non-survival. For true survival is to 
live beyond life. 

We must bear in mind that European civilisation, wh*ch 
is based on militant Nationalism, is on its trial in this war. 
We do not know what is going to be the end of it, for this 
may not be the last of such wars in Europe... The politi¬ 
cal ambitions of fighting races leave no other legacy to 
humanity but the legacy of ruins."'^ 

The present age is one of transition. It will inevitably lead 
to the dawn of a new life. Tagore writes : 

Let us not seek the power which is in killing men and 
plundering them, but the moral power to stand against it, 
the moral power to suffer,—not merely in passive apathy, 
but in the enthusiasm of active purpose. This is an age 
of transition. The Dawn of a great tomorrow is breaking 
through its bank of clouds and the call of New Life comes 
with its message that man’s strength is of the spir t, and 
not of the machine of organisation.5° 
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Where does one find this new life and these new ideals ? 
Tagore finds them in the ideals of the Russian Revolution, in 
the self-sacrifice of Russian revolutionaries, in new Russia's re¬ 
fusal to follow the path of Real Politik. If the new Russia fails 
—^the information available on the Russian Revolution is scanty 
—even this failure with the banner of true ideals will light up 
the path to the future : 

We have heard that Modern Russia is floundering in its 
bottomless abyss of idealism because she has missed the 
sure foothold of the stern logic of Real Politik. 

We know very little of the history of the present revo¬ 
lution in Russia, and with the scanty materials in our 
hands... all that we can say is that the time to judge has 
not yet come... No doubt if Modern Russia did try to 
adjust herself to the orthodox tradition of Nation-worship, 
she would be in a more comfortable situation today, but 
this tremendousness of her struggle (emphasis mine—author) 
and hopelessness of her tangles do not, in themselves^ 
prove that she has gone astray. It is not unlikely that, as 
a nation, she will fail ; but if she fails with the flag of true 
ideals in her hands, her failure will fade, like the morning 
star, only to usher in the sunrise of the New /tgie (empha¬ 
sis mine—author). 

And India must not look back but must go forward towards 
the truth and ideal of this revolution ; 

If India must have her ambition, let it not be to scramble 
for the unholy feast of the barbarism of the past night, but 
to take the place in the procession of the morning going 
on the pilgrimage of truth,—the truth of man’s soul.^* 

It is strange that this brilliant article was not discussed even 
in the most authoritative studies on Tagore and remained vir¬ 
tually untouched right until Tagore’s birth centenar>.52 

As the first appreciation, in India, of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, this article, we believe, is of unique importance. At the same 
time, it is, we feel, a sort of a continuation of Tagore’s Nation¬ 
alism, a development of the ideas therein, and. in fact, a pre¬ 
cursor of his subsequent Letters from Russia. 

Though a bibliographical rarity, it has never been repub¬ 
lished for reascMis hardy known. 
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In 1920, Tagore came to England after the dramatic events 
of 1919. Here he had his first direct personal contact with the 
world of Russian culture—^meeting the great Russian artist, 
thinker and writer, Nikolai Roerich, and his family. 

Nikolai Roerich was one of the first Russians whom Tagore 
met personally. Their first meeting took place in London on 
17 June 1920, at the instance of Suniti Kumar Chatterji^ the 
future celebrated linguist, and then a student of the London 
School of Oriental Studies. In 1919 Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
came to know Yurii [George] Roerich (the son of Nikolai 
Roerich), the future Orientalist-Tibetologist, who was then 
studying Sanskrit at the same School. On being introduced to 
Yurii’s father, Suniti Kumar Chatterji was greatly impressed by 
his paintings and his erudition. He also learnt that Nikolai 
Roerich had read almost all translations of Tagore’s works and 
was his great admirer. So when Tagore came to London with 
his family in 1920, he hastened to arrange their meeting,— 
which laid the beginnings of mutual respect for each other and 
of the sincere, rather sophisticated friendship grown between 
them. 

The circumstances under which this meeting took place are 
mentioned in the reminiscences of Nikolai Roerich himself and 
of Rabindranath’s son, Rathindranath Tagore. 

Rathindranath Tagore writes : 

After dinner Suniti Chatterji brought in Nicholas, [Niko¬ 
lai] Roerich, the Russian painter, and his two sons. Roerich 
showed us an album containing reproductions of his pain¬ 
tings which had been printed on the occasion of the cele¬ 
bration of his jubilee by his friends. The pictures are in¬ 
deed remarkable. There is nothing in Western art to com¬ 
pare with them. Father was greatly impressed. One of 
the sons is studying Sanskrit in London, and the other 
architecture. The whole family is going to India next Sep¬ 
tember. Their genuine simplicity and unaffected manners 
were charming—so refreshing, so different from the stiffi- 
ness of the English. We should like to know them bet¬ 
ter. 

And Nikolai Roerich, still full of impressions from his meet¬ 
ing with the poet, sent him the following letter on 24 June 
1920 : 
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Dear Master, 

Let my words remind you of Russia, where the lovely 
poetical images which you evoke bring beauty and solace 
to human life and your personality is surrounded by a 
halo of admiring respect. You bring into contemporary life 
that lofty spiritual joy, which gives strength to the seekers 
of a radiant future. 

Please accept the heartfelt greetings of a Russian Artist.”®'* 

Charmed by the artist and knowing fully well that it was not 
possible to have a complete idea of the artist’s work from the 
album alone, Tagore himself visited Roerich in London in the 
second half of July 1920.®® This was the time when Roerich 
was working on the Indian series of his paintings. 

Tagore recorded his impressions in his first, unusually lengthy 
letter. This letter has served as the basis for many later assess¬ 
ments of Roerich’s work in India and for the articles on him : 

Your pictures, which I saw in your room in London, and 
some reproductions of your pictures, profoundly moved 
me. They made me realise one thing which is obvious and 
yet which one needs to discover for oneself over and over 
again ; it is that Truth is infinite. When I tried to find 
words to describe to myself what were the ideas which 
your pictures suggested, 1 failed. It was because the lan¬ 
guage of words can only express a particular aspect of 
Truth, and the language of pictures finds its domain in 
Truth where words have no access. Each art achieves its 
perfection when it opens for our mind the special gate of 
the infinite, whose key is in its exclusive possession. When 
a picture is great, we should not be able to say what it is, 
yet we should see it and know. It is the same with music. 
When one art can fully be explained by another, then it 
is a failure. Your pictures are distinct and yet not defin¬ 
able by words. Your art is jealous of its independence, 
because it is great (emphasis mine—author).®® 

To Nikolai Roerich the letter was precious, and he always re¬ 
membered it. He promptly sent a reply in which he wrote : 

“Dear Master and Friend, 

Since a long time, when the books of your verses were 
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my favourite reading, I cherished the dream of meeting 
you one day. 

At present not only has this dream como true, but I pos¬ 
sess your lines which are priceless to me. 

I send my heartfelt greetings and my gratefulness to you 
which can be expressed only in one of the most beautiful 
Russian words ‘Spasibo’ which means ‘God bless You’.^^ 
And on the pages of his diary Nikolai Roerich noted the 
indelible impression which this meeting made on him : 

Dreamt of meeting Tagore and, lo ! the poet himself is 
in my studio on Queens Gatteras in London in 1920, 
Tagore heard of the Russians, and desired to meet, and 
this was the time when T was painting the Indian series 
“Offspring of the East”. 1 remember the poet’s surprise 
at this coincidence. I remember how nicely he came in, 
and how his saintly appearance made our hearts flutter. It 
is not for nothing when one says that the first impression 
is the most correct. Precisely the very first impression at 
once yielded full, profound reflection of the essence of 
Tagore. 

Thus, this appearance of Tagore with all the penetrating 
talks and assessments of art remained unforgettable for us. 
Also unforgettable remained his letter saturated with im¬ 
pressions of our meeting.^® 

On 2 October 1920 Nikolai Roerich, and, a little later, on 
28 October Rabindranath Tagore left for the USA, where they 
kept up their contacts. As Roerich writes, “we met in America 
where in his lectures the poet spoke so convincingly of the un¬ 
forgettable laws of beauty and of mutual human imderstanding. 
In the fuss of the Leviathan city (New York), Tagore’s words 
sometimes sounded as paradoxical as the enchanting land of 
Tolstoy living in the heart of the great thinker.”^® 

The poet is believed to have said that civilisation awaits great 
completion of its soul in beauty. The January issue of the 
journal “The Art” for 1921 published Tagore’s article on Niko¬ 
lai Roerich.®® 

However, in the hustle and bustle of the Leviathan city, these 
meetings were apparently only a passing phenomena. Roerich 
and Tagore could not see more of each other (after 1921), and 
their further association was only in the fonn of correspon- 
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dence in the 30’s, full of mutual respect, exchange of ideas on 
major events of the day, and of deep concern for the fate of 
mankind. 

True, in 1923-24, Nikolai Roerich’s efforts to meet Tagore 
during his first visit to India turned out to be futile.*"' Besides, 
both Nikolai Roerich and Rabindranath Tagore were under 
constant, though secret surveillance of the colonial powers, and 
they both knew this ,^2 \ye have no information on any corres¬ 
pondence between Roerich and Tagore during 1924-1927. 
Maybe, this was because of Roerich’s preoccupation with a 
large expedition to the Himalayas to Tibet, Mongolia and Altai 
or, maybe, for other reasons. 

After the expedition which almost had a tragic end because 
of provocational actions of the British intelligence service. 
Roerich informed Tagore in his letter of July 1928 that he was 
back from the expedition. 

♦ '!<>!* 

After this, Rabindranath Tagore met another Soviet scholar, 
Professor V. G. Tan Bogoraz. [We referred to Professor Tan 
Bogoraz in quite some detail in the previous chapter]. 

In a short but lively sketch in one of his works. Professor 
Tan Bogoraz describes how Professor Sylvain Levi once invited 
him, specially for meeting Tagore. He recollects having seen 
his booklet New India and Rabindranath Tagot'e in Tagore's 
hands : 

“I can’t read it,” Tagore said, pointing to the Russian 
letters. On his knees was lying a book of poems printed in 
rounded Bengali script. 

“And this I can’t read,” I explained. 

Tagore started laughing. Of course, we talked in English.” 

In his conversation with Tagore Professor Bogoraz showed 
interest in the Indian writer’s visit to Japan and his attitude 
towards British rulers. Tagore answered the questions Pro¬ 
fessor Bogoraz was interested in*'^ 

* il: 

Unfortunately, we have no authentic data on what other Rus¬ 
sians Tagore met around this time. It is quite probable, he 
met Academician F. I. Shcherbatskoi during the latter’s long 
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official trip to Europe in 1920-23,—a trip sponsored by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences for promoting research and estab¬ 
lishing contacts with Western scholars.®® For, in 1923 as we 
know, Tagore sent a personal letter to Shcherbatskoi requesting 
for ‘St. Petersburg Dictionary’ which was at once sent to him. by 
the Academy of Sciences.®^ 

From 1923 onwards, Tagore exchanged letters not only with 
Shcherbatskoi but also, as we shall be presently seeing, with 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Here, one cannot but also take note of the fact that certain 
Russians who were in no way friendly to new Russia, mostly 
emigrecs, sought to have contacts with Tagore. Thus, in 1922, 
Professor P. Vinogradov of the Oxford University (who had 
been acquainted with Tagore since 1914),®® sent his circular 
letter of appeal to Rabindranath Tagore in India for helping 
the distressed famine-stricken people in a part of Soviet Russia, 
Tagore responded sympathetically and enthusiastically,®^ Ano¬ 
ther Russian, an Orientalist,^® Bogdanov by name, took up some 
sort of assignment at Santiniketan. His sympathies apparently 
lay somewhere else—neither, of course, with the new Russia 
nor even with Santiniketan. And, when, there were complaints 
against him, Tagore was obliged to have his services termi¬ 
nated.^' [It is interesting that Tagore at this time harboured 
the idea of having someone from the Soviet Russia to teach at 
Santiniketan. We shall be speaking of it later]. 

Others to establish contact with Tagore maybe included Il’ya 
Tolstoy (the son of Leo Tolstoy).^^ 

However, such contacts were hardly able to influence Ta¬ 
gore's own mature outlook and insight into the true state of 
things. 

Tagore's own high appraisal of the October Revolution which 
we see in his article “At the Cross Roads” was not to be chan¬ 
ged, no matter what influences were brought to bear upon him. 
None could make him ‘listen’ to. 


Tagore’s yearning to visit this far-off land where a new life 
was ‘in the making’ continued to grow day by day. He did not 
know how to go about it. The Russian Consulates in Calcutta 
and other cities of India had been wound up long back ; the 
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USSR was only just beginning to have diplomatic representa¬ 
tions in the West (England and France recognised USSR only 
in 1924).73 

It is therefore quite natural that when, in 1924, Tagore 
arrived in China at the invitation of the Chinese Association 
of University Lecturers to present a series of lectures, some of 
which were later published in his book Talks in China (1925)^^ 
and came to know that Peking had an official representative 
of the Soviet government, the young revolutionary and diplo¬ 
mat, Leo Karakhan,'^ he arranged a meeting with him. 

The meeting was reported only in the local Chinese and in 
Japanese press at that tirne.^^ There was no report in India, 
USSR or in the West. This was possibly to avoid attracting 
unnecessary attention of the colonial secret services. 

It was only from early 1970’s that thiN fact of Tagore’s 
meeting with L. Karakhan came to be widely known.^^ 

Judging from the reports ot the local press, this was a very 
warm and meaningful meeting. It took place in the middle of 
May 1924, after -Tagore felt rather irritated by the behaviour 
of the leftist section of Chinese youth who even resented his 
call to uphold the lofty ideals of humanitarianism and selfless¬ 
ness. In their eyes, Tagore was a “reactionary” dragging the 
country backward instead of showing it the way “forward”.^** 

True, the Chinese intelligentsia as a whole had a sympathe¬ 
tic attitude to Tagore’s lectures ; and the celebrated leader of 
the Chinese revolution, Sun yat-Sen had sent him a cable of 
greetings. 

So, in the course of his meeting with L. Karakhan Tagore 
asserts ; 

Russian territory is mostly in the East, her traditional 
civilization is quite close to Eastern civilization, and Rus¬ 
sia is completely different from the countries of Western 
Europe (emphasis mine—author), who insistently advo¬ 
cate materialistic civilization. Therefore, I very much wish 
to visit Soviet Russia. 

Karakhan promised to cable Moscow at once to arrange an 
invitation for the poet, and expressed great interest in closer 
relations between India and Soviet Russia, then completely cut 
off from contact. Threading his needle with Tagore’s theme 
that Russia belonged to the spiritual East, Karakhan continued : 
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From the political point of view my country is very wil¬ 
ling to help and assist all the oppressed nations of the 
world, for in recent years it has suffered greatly from 
Western material civilization and thus there is indeed 
a need for joint cooperation. From the intellectual point 
of view Tolstoy in the nineteenth century already rejected 
material civilization, so that his opinion is actually in ac¬ 
cord with the essence of Eastern spiritual civilization. 

The two also discussed Tagore’s educational ideals and agreed 
that they were basically the same as those of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The interview seems to have gone smoothly, and Tagore left 
with Karakhan s assurance that he would arrange the visit, 
perhaps for the following year.®' 

The Soviet Government readily responded to Tagore’s wishes. 
Strangely enough, even when this invitation was renewed from 
year to year, on some ground or the other, Tagore, as we shall 
see, could not come to Soviet Russia till 1930 ! 

The year 1925 provided the very first opportunity. Tagore 
was invited to the bi-centenary celebrations of the USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, along with Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, an hono¬ 
rary member of the Academy of Sciences since 1888, Dr. Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta, eminent philosopher and historian, the fam¬ 
ous scientist. Professor C. V. Raman of the Calcutta Univer- 
city, and Professor D. Modi, the known philologist.®^ 

The Peoples’ Commissariat of Foreign Affairs sent a special 
telegram to the Soviet plenipotentiary representative in Turkey, 
with a directive to issue visas and extend all assistance to 
Tagore and other invitees.®^ 

Tagore sent a telegram of thanks : 

I thank the Academy of Sciences for the invitation. Shall 
do everything possible to arrive for your glorious celebra¬ 
tions.®^ 

But illness prevented him from going. Whether it was only 
illness or something else responsible for this is difficult to say. 
The only person to be able to get through the ‘sanitary cordon’®^ 
(raised in India by the British to keep the “disease” of Bol¬ 
shevism off) were C. V. Raman and D. Modi. 
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The Indian scholars made brilliant, emotional speeches ; and 
appreciated greatly the achievements of Russian Indologists. 
Professor C. V. Raman, for instance, said : 

I represent not only the Calcutta University, not only 
Indian science, but also the 300 million population of 
India—the people, who already 5,000 years back, created 
the greatest culture. I have travelled for 12,000'miles for 
carrying with me our feelings of admiration and gratitude. 
1 thank you for your unique hospitality, and thank you 
still more for the study of languages, of the way of life 
and culture of the peoples of Asia. In vain are some 
people trying to hold the hand of time. Coming nearer is 
the time of freedom which is so essential for science*^. . . 


Tagore's proposed visit to the USSR was almost going to 
materialize in 1926 at the time of his long stay in Europe. 

While he was in Italy, solemn receptions were arranged in 
his honour. He still could not discern clearly between the sin¬ 
cerity of feelings of the Italian people for him and the sensa¬ 
tional racket being created around his name by Mussolini for 
propagandist purposes. When later he came to know of the 
true state of affairs in Italy, from the Italian emigrants and from 
Romain Rolland, he at once wrote to the editor of the “Man¬ 
chester Guardian”, sharply condemning fascism.*^ The reac¬ 
tionary Italian newspapers immediately replaced the words of 
eulogies for the poet by most flagrant curses. 

So thereafter Tagore visited Switzerland, France, England, 
and then Scandinavia where, in Stockholm, he had a meeting 
with A Arosev, the distinguished Soviet diplomat and writer.®* 
[He, far back in 1922, had published, in the journal “Krasnaya 
nov,” edited by Voronsky, his review of Tagore’s The Home 
and the World].^^ Tagore again conveyed to Arosev, as he had 
earlier to Karakhan, his ardent desire to visit Soviet Russia, 
the country which, in his words, he “knew and loved from his 
readings of her great literature”. 

Towards the end of the year, Arosev published his vivid 
impressions of this meeting in the journal “30 dnei’’ f 30 days ]: 

He had a wonderful face, with not a single wrinkb on 
it. The grey beard and moustache as such seemed to have 
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been glued, for there was no connection between their be¬ 
ing grey and his face, without a single furrow, with good 
lush lips, with burning, prophetic eyes.^' 

Arosev recalls what Tagore told him : 

You don’t know how, since long, I have been wanting to 
be in your country which T love from her literature. And 
now when your people have turned an entirely new 
[ leaf ], have become completely different, from what, they 
were earlier, as I am told by my friends [ Who ?—author ], 
I am far more impatient to fly thereto. 

I wish to know your music, your theatre, your dances, 
and acquaint myself with your literature.^^ 

Arosev reminisces on what he told Tagore : 

Our whole society and the now growing youth read your 
works with great interest.^^ 

Arosev told Tagore that he was most welcome to Soviet 
Russia and talked out the details of the visit. 

From Stockholm Tagore went away to Germany where, 
according to some repKirts, A. V. Lunacharsky extended to him 
a most cordial invitation to visit the USSR.®'^ The formal in¬ 
vitation from the All Union Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries (VOKS) was also handed over to Tagore 
here through diplomatic channels. It may be mentioned here 
that earlier, on 17 May 1926, the just established VOKS^'’ had 
sent a circular to scientific and cultural institutions of India for 
organising exchanges in the field of culture. A communication 
had also gone to Tagore by name, explaining the aims and 
objects of the Society and specially stressing that one of the 
functions of the Society was to exchange books and academic 
materials.®® 

The said invitation dated 27 September 1926, from VOKS, 
reads : 

The All Union Society of Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries (VOKS) sends fraternal greetings to the great 
poet and writer of India. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, on the boundary of the 
West and the East, and a connecting link as such between 
the cultures of Europe and Asia, have, for a long time and 
with deep sympathy, been following your literary activity. 
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Millions of readers in our country have experienced and 
feel the thoughts, feelings and the acts of heroes done at 
your instance. Between you and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union there has long been an intimacy which only the 
really great artists of the world are destined to have. 

The Society has learnt that presently you are travelling in 
Europe, It is confident that it is giving expression, to the 
feelings and thoughts of the peoples of our Union while 
inviting you to come to our country and to have a close 
personal association with our life, our struggle and work. .. 
The new Russia is still the only country in the world, where 
a bold attempt is being made to build up a society in which 
all should be happy and none should be deprived of his 
share. We are still very far from attaining our ideal, but, 
nonetheless, have already taken the first and most difficult 
steps in this direction. We already had some sorts of re¬ 
sults. Amidst incredible difficulties we are building up 
not only a new economy and a new policy, but also a new 
culture, new literature. 

We hope, you will be interested to know our constructive 
work more intimately. 

The All Union Society of Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries hopes, you will accept its invitation to visit our 
country. 

Yours sincerely 
I. Maisky, Acting Chairman^^ 

[I. Maisky distinguished diplomat and writer. Afterwards, 
for many years, ambassador plenipotentiary ; of USSR to 
England].®® 

At the same time, G. Chicherin, the Peoples’ Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, sent to the Soviet plenipotentiary representatives 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia and specially Poland a directive 
from the Soviet government for giving all assistance to Tagore 
for his travel to the USSR.®® 

TTie telegram dated 12 October 1926 to P. L. Voikov, the 
ambassador plenipotentiary of USSR in Poland, reads ; 

Received the report from Prague about issue of visas to* 
Rabindranath Tagore and his entourage—^Professor 
Mahalanobis. his wife, and the journalist Ramananda 
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Chatterjee. I have replied that what is necessary is not just 
giving of visa but conveying the warm invitation from 
VOKS. Tagore will be received at our border— Chicherin.^^'^ 

Simultaneously, preparations began to be made in the USSR 
for according a most befitting reception to Tagore. The special 
Reception Committee formed under the chairmanship of A. V. 
Lunacharsky included such eminent figures of Soviet culture 
as V. E. Meyerhold,'°‘ K. S, Stanislavsky, P. S. Kogan, M, P. 
Pavlovich. About 50 organisations in Soviet Russia got ready 
to give a warm reception to Tagore.'®® 

An extensive programme for Tagore’s stay in USSR was 
drawn up by VOKS jointly with many scientific, social and cul¬ 
tural organisations. It was assumed that, besides Moscow, the 
poet would be received in leningrad, Baku, Tiflis [ now 
Tbilisi], Datum and Crimea.'®^ 

Academician S. F. Ol’denburg, permanent Secretary of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, published a large article on 
Rabindranath Tagore in the widely circulated Soviet journal 
‘‘Ogonek” [Spark]'®® 

The Soviet poet, Georgii Shengeli, composed an ode to 
Tagore, to be read at the reception to be given to him.'®® 

The Soviet composers, L. Shtreikher, D. M. Melkikh, Al. 
Dzegelenik, S. N. Vasilenko, A. A. Borkhman wrote music for 
Tagore’s songs.'®7 

* ♦ ♦ 

Tagore gratefully accepted the official invitation from VOKS 
to visit the USSR, and sent a telegram to the Soviet govern¬ 
ment stating in particular that he had known Russia for a long 
time and had become her admirer above a'l through reading her 
great literature.'®® 

Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya, in the second volume of his 
authentic biography of Rabindranath Tagore, stresses that it 
had been a “long standing dream of the Poet to see Russia.”'®® 
And now, when, at long last, the Poet saw this dream turning 
into a veritable reality, he felt inspired to give interviews to 
correspondents of Berlin newspapers. In one of these he said 
most emphatically : 

I am much tired from my travels [in Europe], but shall 
nonetheless go to Russia. 
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I wish to see the country of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and 
Solov’ev... 

I am already very old. Shall die soon.. .My sick heart 
refuses, does not wish to live any more. So it is necessary 
to rather see Russia... The great Russian people, who 
have created spiritual values which are a contribution to 
the treasure of universal civilisation, are... now on their 
way to a great future. 

The reports on the Poet’s acceptance of invitation to visit 
Soviet Russia seriously upset some pro-British elements. “An 
open pressure was brought to be put on the poet to prevent him 
from fulfilling his wish."' 

Efforts were made to scare the Poet with fictitious ‘hardships’ 
lying in wait for him in his new venture. This was done so 
openly and shamelessly that this even evoked protest from the 
League of Struggle against Colonial Oppression which had on 
it such eminent representatives of the intelligentsia of Europe, 
America, China as Henri Barbusse, Martin Anderson Nexo etc. 

In a letter sent on 13 October 1926, the League alerted the 
Soviet plenipotentiary representative in Berlin that some British 
or pro-British elements were trying to influence Tagore to refuse 
to visit the USSR."^ 

Tagore scoffingly followed all this futility of effort to obstruct 
his visit to the USSR. Unfortunately, it was destiny that failed 
him ; he had a serious attack of influenza. Besides, the cold 
that year was too severe ; and, he, against his wish, had to 
resign to the inevitable—^to the recommendation of the physicians 
not to undertake the trip to such a cold country during illness. 

Tagore deferred his trip. But maybe, he would have received 
the most efficient treatment from the most efficient doctors of 
Crimea. Who knows... ? 

How destiny laid waste all the labour on preparations to 
receive Tagore ! But the Soviet Union understood Tagore’s 
position. 

In January 1927 itself, as soon as it became known that 
Tagore was as eager as before to make his visit, the VOKS, and 
this time also the USSR Academy of Sciences, announced their 
readiness to renew the invitation to the Poet. "3 
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In his position Tagore was to be given all opportunities to 
come—as a guest of government, or of the Friendship Society, 
or of the Academy of Sciences, or for the anniversary of the 
Revolution, or for Tolstoy’s birth centenary, or maybe, simply 
as a transit passenger! 

Now, in 1927, his name was, of course, included in the list 
of guests from abroad invited to the 10th anniversary celebra¬ 
tions of the Great October.”^ 

But this time too Tagore could not leave India. 

However, this year, Tagore gladly received a visitor from. 
Soviet Russia at Santiniketan. On his return home, this ‘visitor’ 
published his impressions under the pseudonym “A. G-r”, in the 
journal “Krasnaya Niva” : 

On receiving my letter Tagore sent me a kind note that 
he was expecting me, I had a great regard for the poet as 
a man.. . He had returned to the British government all 
titles of honour, like ‘Sir’ because he did not agree with the 
British policy in India. Besides, I loved him for his lec¬ 
tures against colonialism, given by him in America... 
Tagore stressed how his own ideas were different from 
those of Gandhi, whom, however, he greatly valued and 
respected.’ 

Describing the way of life at Santiniketan, the author says ; 

Every morning, a chorus of youth greets the rising sun, 
singing, sometimes coming nearer, sometimes withdrawing 
farther, the song of welcome to the rising sun. Their pure 
voices rise high for zealous singing. Every morning, the 
poet’s words of welcome recited by these simple-hearted 
children, greet the new day. 

TTie old poet ascends the stairs... he enters the hall and 
bends his head towards hands folded in prayer,—^for a 
few moments, everybody seems to be lost in silent rapture. 
Then he lifts his face and recites verse from the Upanishads 
in a lofty, prolonged tone. 

The audience sits in reverence : old men and womeiv 
young boys and girls in the transparent hall of glass and 
behind its walls through which filters the morning light. 

At the time of going out, Tagore stops. The young 
students,—beautiful boys and girls*—and also the old men 
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and women pass by in a file before the fine, tall old man 
with the lion’s mane.*'^ 

>|e « * 

The only Indian then in Soviet Russia, as we could find in 
the Rabindra Bhavana Archives, to write directly to Tagore at 
that time was Daud Ali Datta, the teacher of Bengali at the 
Leningrad Institute of Living Oriental Languages,—whom we 
already know. In his letter of 2 March 1927, Daud Ali Datta 
informs Tagore that he has learnt from Academician Shcher- 
batskoi about his (Tagore’s) visit to Soviet Russia in summer. 
Daud Ali Datta writes of the increasing interest there in Indian 
life and culture, and assures him that his presence would be of 
real interest to the Russians : 

I have much pleasure to inform you that a communique 
has recently been issued in the Russian press by Prof. 
Shcherbatskoi, member of Academy of Sciences to the 
effect that you intend to leave for Russia in summer next. 
If it be true, will you please let me know if possible when 
you would be able to visit this country. The news in the 
press has brought me several letters from my friends 
enquiring about your forthcoming visit to Russia.... 
Your presence fin Soviet Russia] would, therefore, 1 hope, 
be of much interest to the Russians."^ 

The letter is also of interest as an authentic evidence of 
Tagore's intention to make the trip definitely in summer of this 
year. But. as we know, Tagore was unable to go in summer 
1927 too as he was later for the October anniversary cele¬ 
brations. 


But at the 10th anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, in 1927, India was to be represented in a big way. 
The forty-two persons invited included such eminent figures of 
the Indian national liberation movement as Motilal and 
Jawaharlal NehruHowever, the colonial powers were deter¬ 
mined not to allow the Indian invitees to participate in the 
October anniversary. Besides, the diplomatic relations between 
England and Soviet Union set up only in 1924, and severed this 
year, had made the situation still worse. 
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Nonetheless, many Indians managed to find their way to the 
Soviet Union—among them Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
though they arrived in Moscow one day late, that is, only on 8 
November. [ They had been detained in Poland for want of 
German visa !] 

During their stay in Moscow the Nehrus had meetings with 
the Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of USSR, 
M. I. Kalinin, and with the Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs of USSR, G. V. Chicherin.’^o 

Later, on the basis of his personal impressions and the litera¬ 
ture studied, J. Nehru published a series of articles on USSR 
in such well-known Indian papers as “Indian National Herald”, 
“Hindu”, “Bombay Chronicle”. The articles were friendly in 
nature. Some of the articles, particularly on the achievements 
of USSR in the sphere of education, were published on 9, 16 
and 23 August 1928 in the “Young India”, the weekly edited 
by Mahatma Gandhi.AH' these articles were also published 
in the form of a book under the title Soviet Russia (Bombay, 
1929). In this book, Nehru gave an account of the most 
characteristic features of achievements of the peoples of USSR 
in the first ten years. 

This book of Jawaharlal Nehru was read with great interest 
by wide circles of Indian society. 

One of the Indian publicists said, “J. Nehru was the first of 
the eminent Indians to get tlirough the ‘sanitary cordon’ around 
the Soviet Union. Next was Rabindranath Tagore.”'22 

An high assessment of the achievements of the Soviet peo¬ 
ples and their self-sacrifices for the sake of their ideal was 
given by Mahatma Gandhi too. “I have a firm conviction,” 
he said in his talk to the students of the Gujarat University in 
1928 “that.. .the Bolshevist idealism has at its back the most 
real self-sacrifice of a great number of men and women who, 
for the sake of these ideals, have given all they had. The ideal 
glorified by the sacrifices of such an outstanding person as 
Lenin cannot just fail. The noble example of their self-sacri¬ 
fice will be glorified for centuries.” 123 

We feel, Mahatma Gandhi s views have a semblance with 
what Tagore said in 1918 of the ideal of Russian Revolution. 
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Proceeding chronologically now to the year 1928, we find on 
record Rabindranath’s letter in reply to Saumyendranath 
Tagore’s who was at this time in Moscow. Judging from this 
document of 17 April 1928, Tagore not only was still as eager 
to visit the Soviet Russia as he ever had been, but also very 
much wanted to invite to Santiniketan a specialist who would 
be able to give lectures on Russian literature, music and art, 
though confident that the British government would simply not 
permit. Tagore wanted to organise a proper exchange of pub¬ 
lications too. The letter voices Tagore’s appreciation of the 
work of Saumyendranath in this respect, and shows his cons¬ 
tant concern for the protection of Indian village, for wh’ch, he 
feels, it is essential to study the system of education of peasants 
as developed in Soviet Russia. 

Since this letter, preserved in Moscow Archives, has not been 
published in original as yet, we are reproducing it here in Eng¬ 
lish translation : 

I am pleased to receive your letter. I am making arran¬ 
gements to start for Europe. I would have been glad if 
T could get someone for a short time, who could teach 
Russian art, literature, music etc. in Santiniketan but it is 
impossible for our government to allow such a thing. They 
will be in fear of the danger of Soviet culture being spread. 
Besides this, it is necessary for us to know what system 
they have evolved in Russia in the line of educating the 
peasantry. We will die if we cannot save our villages. 
Already the process of death has started in the substratum 
of society. It is vitally necessary for us to know by what 
method Russia is instilling new life into this limb of the 
society. We are dissipating all our energy in barren poli¬ 
ties whereas on the other hand the country is getting poorer 
and poorer in life and wealth. It is my great wish to be 
personally present in Russia and to see for myself the sys¬ 
tem of village-education, the cooperative movement etc. 
But I have not sufficient strength now. I will have to sur¬ 
render myself to the hands of the doctors and be quiet for 
some time. Now I am 68, my light is getting dim, there 
is very little hope that only by manipulating the wick of 
the candle life will be bright—^the real fact is that the oil 
is almost spent out. Anyhow it is my great wish to ac- 
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quaint myself with the present attempt in Russia before 
my death. If my health permits I will go. 

17th April, 1928 Sd/- Rabindranath Tagore'^"* 

Saumyendranath Tagore took the matter up with VOKS, 
which forthwith sent a circular letter to scientific and cultural 
organisations in the country to have Tagore’s institution on their 
mailing list for despatch of publications.'25 xhus, Saumyen¬ 
dranath kept Tagore informed of the developments. 

The year 1928 was an eventful one also in other ways. In¬ 
dian newspapers and journals (as those in the whole world) 
were coming out with articles on Leo Tolstoy on t,he occasion 
of his birth centenary. In the Soviet Union, among other 
things, a 90-volume centenary edition of Tolstoy’s Complete 
Works was taken up for publication. This edition, we may 
mention here, also has a mine of information for those inter¬ 
ested in Indo-Russian cultural and literary contacts. 

On 27 August 1928 VOKS sent a telegram to Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi and R. Tagore, inviting them to Leo Tolstoy birth centenary 
celebrations in USSR. On 30 August the Peoples' Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs also cabled the USSR plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentative in Afghanistan, L. N. Stark, to make sure, by all pos¬ 
sible means, that the invitees have received in time the 
telegraphic invitation from VOKS.‘26 As can be assumed, the 
Indian guests were unable to get through the ‘sanitary crirdon’ 
even to participate in a literary event of universal significance. 

But can sanitary cordons hold the course of events ? On 10 
September 1928, Mahatma Gandhi did, in any case, partici¬ 
pate in Tolstoy birth centenary celebrations at Ahme.dabad.'^^ 

It is natural that while celebrating Tolstoy’s jubilee, people 
in even remote comers of the vast Russian lands thought also 
of the great Indian writer, Tagore. The friends circle of Yaro¬ 
slavl’ library (named after Nekrasov), for instance, sent con¬ 
gratulatory message to R. Tagore on his 67th birthday. The 
president of this circle, A. N. Lbovsky, a poet from amidst the 
working class, an ardent admirer of Tagore, along with the 
congratulations from the circle, sent a personal letter to Tagore 
with five picture post-cards of architectural monuments of 
Yaroslavl’. 
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Tagore had a reply sent through his secretary, A. K. Chanda. 
He (Tagore) sent his good wishes to the people of Yaroslavl’ 
and promised to visit USSR as soon as he got well.'28 

VOKS did not lose hopes of having Tagore in Soviet Russia 
and in a letter of 31 December 1928 informing Tagore about 
the despatch of some Soviet publications to his University, 
Visva-Bharati, the authorities of the VOKS again expressed the 
hope of welcoming the poet as and when his health permits 
him to undertake the journey ; 

For two years we have been waiting for your arrival 
and have not lost the hope of welcoming you in our coun¬ 
try as soon as your health permits you to undertake the 
journey. We are assured, some spheres of our public and 
cultural life have an abiding interests in you as an artist 
and public figure. 

Our countries are so far distant and personal contacts 
between the public figures of both the countries so rare 
that your visit to USSR will undoubtedly play a great role 
in bringing the two peoples more closely together. Our 
country always had very many admirers of your talent. 
Your individual books had been published in several edi¬ 
tions but are all sold out. So when we tried to find for 
you a complete set, we could not succeed. We arc there¬ 
fore sending you only those of your works (in Russian) 
which we have managed to find with great efforts. We 
would wish to request you to give these over to the Visva- 
Bharati Library along with the other books we arc send¬ 
ing you on literature and art in USSR. We would be happy 
to know that these publications are evoking proper interest 
in your Institution and further send you books you arc 
interested in... 

Saumyendranath Tagore has told us that, in one of your 
letters to him, you have touched upon the question of ex¬ 
change of professors with Santiniketan. We welcome this 
idea as the first practical step on the way of bringing our 
countries together culturally, and would like to have from 
your concrete suggestions for the implementation of this 
idea.'29 

In 1929, both VOKS and Tagore, as persistently as before, 
continued to look forward to this deferred visit. As Nepal 
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Mazumdar puts it in the third volume of his Bharate jatiyata o 
antarjatikta ebang Rabindranath (in 6 volumes) [Nationalism 
and Tntemationalism in India and Rabindranath], the unique 
and the most authentic source for political and social views of 
Tagore : 

The invitation to visit Russia was repeated several 
times. But the visit could not take place because of vari¬ 
ous troubles.‘30 

Nepal Mazumdar further mentions that, in 1929, while re¬ 
turning from Canada, en route to Japan, the Poet was to go 
via Korea to Russia (obviously, taking the trans-Siberian line), 
but had to postpone this journey for health reasons at the ins¬ 
tance of his doctors.'3' 

The doctors, again ! 


On 2 March 1930 Tagore set off on one of his longest, and 
the last trip for Europe and America. He returned to India on 
30 January 1931. 

He was to deliver the long pending Hibbert Lectures at 
Oxford, but, according to Nepal Mazumdar,‘32 one of his most 
important aims was ‘at long last’ at any cost,‘33 to realize bis 
dream of visiting Soviet Russia. He a‘so had to find all possible 
resources for his institution Visva-Bharati. 

Tagore left India at an extremely disturbed time when the 
whole country was determined to fight for freedom, when Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi was embarking on his campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience.‘34 

On 26 March, Tagore arrived in France and spent a month 
there. Here he had an exhibition of his paintings,‘33 which 
with equally great or, may be, even greater success were later 
exhibited in Moscow. 

From France Tagore arrived in England on 11 May 1930. 
Here, he was upset and “shocked to receive the news of painful 
happenings in India.. .of the arrest and internment of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawarharlal Nehru and other Congress leaders, the 
martial law at Sholapur, indiscriminate shootings and mass 
arrests all over the land.. .”'33 

Expressing his anxiety and disgust to a representative of the 
“Manchester Guardian”, he said : 
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News is trickling through travellers from India tel ing 
how cruel and arbitrary punishments are meted out to en¬ 
tirely inoffensive persons. Though such actions were cal¬ 
led by the high sounding names of law and order, they 
are themselves the worst breaches of the law of huma¬ 
nity. .. ‘37 

Tagore was no less disturbed by the British attitude to com¬ 
munal riots in Dacca, and gave vent to his anguish in a letter 
published later in “The Spectator” on 30 August 1930 ; 

At Dacca, in Eastern Bengal, there have been com¬ 
munal riots in which men of vicious character have been 
brought in, so as to increase the mischief, and unspeakable 
atrocities have occurred. Yet, according to reports which 
have reached me, the police have either stood idly by or 
allowed the evil to go on with indifference and contempt 
.. .these crying evils continuing from day to day in the 
capital city of East Bengal.. . have hardly found any men¬ 
tion in English journals. Other happenings had shaken 
public confidence, but this has struck at its foundation. 

How deeply he loves his country and his countrymen, how 
he prays for India is illustrated by his following poem pub¬ 
lished in “Modern Review” just before his visit to Russia : 

What is my longing, my dream, my prayer, 
for my country, my beloved India ? 

I dream of her. I fervently pray for her, that she may 
no longer be in bondage to strangers. But that 
she may be free ! 

Free to follow her own high ideals ; 

Free to accomplish her own important mission in the 
world : 

Free to fill her own God-given place among the great 
Nations.'39 

The Hibbert lectures at Oxford nonetheless went off smooth¬ 
ly. These were published in one of his best philosophical books 
The Religion of The lectures were indeed brilliant; 

and at Oxford, Sir Michael Sadler even haid ; 

We shall never forget in Oxford the gift you have given 
us and the inspiration you have brought to us.'^' 
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The deep philosophical thoughts did in no way draw Tagore 
away from the harsh realities of the day. On 22 May, speak¬ 
ing in Birmingham, at the George Cadbury Memorial Hall, on 
the theme of “Civilisation and Progress”,'"*2 Tagore again, as 
he had earlier in his Nationalism, expressed hiis repugnance to 
the contemporary Western civilisation ; 

The Society, which should have music in its voice and 
beauty in its limbs, becomes under a prolific gre^d like an 
overladen market car, grinding and creaking on the road 
that leads from things to nothing, tearing ugly ruts across 
the green life until it breaks down with its own vulgarity, 
reaching nowhere. 

In this lecture, he recognised that the West had made enor¬ 
mous progress, but, this progress, he opined, was undermining 
man : 

The explosive force of the bomb has developed its 
mechanical power of wholesale destruction to a degree ihal 
could be represented in the past only by the personal 
valour of a large number of men. But such enormous 
progress has made man diminutive,. . [Inspite of] the big¬ 
ness of the results and mechanical perfection .. .the man 
in him hm been smothered. 

In the background of this humiliation and underm n ng of 
man in the Western society Tagore, as we shall see. all the more 
appreciated the awakening up of the w de masses in the Soviet 
Union. 

From England, Tagore arrived in Berlin on 11 July. He 
was very well received by the people of Germany ; and the 
exhibition of his paintings there evoked enthusiastic response.'^® 

Besides Berlin, Tagore was also received in Munich, Dres¬ 
den and other cities of Germany.''**^ Interestingly enough, as 
seen from a rare photograph published by Nepal Mazumdar in 
the third volume of his aforesaid book, Tagore even visited the 
Ho’ste'n Communist Camp at the invitation of the Camp In- 
charge.''*^ We feel, he was already preparing himself for his 
forthcoming visit to Soviet Union. 

In Berlin, before 17 July, Tagore met A. V. Lunacharsky 
who invited him to come to USSR. The details of the meedng 
are not presently available ; we find only a reference to it in a 
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letter of 31 July 1936 from Amiya Chakravarty to VOKS. The 
letter is preserved in the USSR Archives. 

From Germany Tagore set of! for Switzerland, and arrived 
in Geneva on 19 August. Here he met Remain Rolland, and 
took rest. 

Again here, his “pro-British frlends’’i'’9 made desperate 
efforts to dissuade him unto the last from going to Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. Tagore was warned of the “complexities” and the length 
of the journey, and also of the “secretive character” of Bol¬ 
sheviks etc. etc. He was told that the journey would turn out 
to be fatal for him, because his mellower years and bad state 
of health would not withstand the “horrible conditions of food 
and lack of proper facilities for rest.”'^° 

But this time Tagore knew what to do. With the situation 
at home consistently deteriorating, as we already mentioned, 
and in his resolve to seek out all possible means to help out 
his country, he stood firm in his decision. 


Now we come back to his visit to Soviet Russia. We should 
say here that Tagore was supposed to stay in the Soviet Union 
not for two weeks but for over a month, up to the end of 
October 1930. The programme included, besides Moscow, 
visits to Leningrad, Crimea and Caucasus. Tagore was to leave 
the Soviet Union via Siberia, and, as he planned, go to Japan 
and then the USA.'^‘ 

The first impressions in the Soviet Union were very strong. 
Quite new. These intensified day by day. The Poet felt very 
inspired, rather tired—the programme was overloaded, every¬ 
body wanted to see him. 

The Soviet doctors, with their sincere concern for his health, 
suggested that he should not lire himself such a lot .’^2 Knowing 
how much more there was for him, Tagore decided to curtail 
his visit. 


And now we return to the Soviet train which was carrying 
Tagore to the land of his dreams. The train had already cros¬ 
sed the border town of Negoreloye, and was fast approaching 

Smolensk. *^3 
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As Amiya Chakravarty reminisces : 

At many stations on our way there were crowds and 
crowds to see Tagore—peasants, merchants, teachers... 
especially at Smolensk. Tagore greeted them with joined 
palms in the traditional Indian fashion and we all felt happy 
that even such sweet encounters took place. The landscape 
was mostly wide fields, farms and occasional towns and 
market places. 

I particularly remember the flights of swans seen when 
nearing the city of Smolensk—a lively scene, a mixture of 
town and country life. I felt, it was all as in our own 
country—satiated, though poor villages. And then, gradu¬ 
ally moving towards Moscow, the impression of a vast 
city ! How, arriving at the White-Russian Baltic Station, 
we were all filled with wonder ! Crowds of countless 
spectators ; a reception meeting to greet the world famous 
poet; a caravan of motor cars to the Grand Hotel ! A 
normal hotel, as if of the Victoria age—the poet has writ¬ 
ten of this in his Letters from Russia. All our hours 
brought us joy, thrill, courtesy. 

Amiya Chakravarty further reminisces that “at the Grand 
Hotel dignitories met Tagore and full programme of his engage¬ 
ments was given to him.”'^® 


Now we shall give a day to day account of his stay in Mos¬ 
cow, We also shall quote important passages from the minutes 
of the meetings Tagore had with Soviet officials and public as 
preserved in the USSR Archives and for the first time pub¬ 
lished in 1961 by the Soviet scholar L. S. Gamayunov. 

On 77 September 1930 the Poet and his team were received 
at the White-Russian Baltic Station by the representatives of the 
USSR Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
(D. Novomirsky, Chief, Anglo-American Section ; A. Eshukov, 
Chief, Exhibition Department and M. Dobin, Chief, Foreign 
Reception Bureau) and by the members of the Moscow Writ- 
ters’ Association (the author Alekseev, the eminent poetess, 
Vera Inber'^s and others).' 

On 72 September 1930 at 12 noon, a reception was arranged 
in the VOKS building. The Chairman of the Society, Professor 
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F. N. Petrov, explained the aims and objects of the new experi¬ 
ments in the USSR. 

Tagore was accompanied by his secretaries. 

Welcoming Tagore, Professor Petrov says that it is a great 
inspiration to find that the Poet takes such interest in the new 
civilisation in the Soviet Union.'®® 

Expressing his thanks for the cordial welcome Tagore says ; 

You are making a tremendous experiment in this coun¬ 
try... I cannot help expressing my admiration for your 
courage, for your keen enthusiasm to build up your social 
structure on the equitable basis of human freedom. ;It is 
wonderful to feel that you are interested noi merely in 
your national problems but in the good of humanity as a 
whole (emphasis mine—author). 

By offering education to vast multitude of your people, 
who were imprisoned in the darkness of ignorance, millions 
of human beings who were obliged to yield to exploita¬ 
tion and oppression in order to preserve their precarious 
existence, you have made an invaluable contribution to 
human progress. You are creating a. new world of huma¬ 
nity (emphasis mine—author) and for the first time in 
history acknowledging the scheme of practical work.'®' 

We see that Tagore right at the outset, expressing his admi¬ 
ration for the attainments of the Soviet people, specially appre¬ 
ciated their courage, enthusiasm and concern not only for their 
own country but for whole mankind. 

Then, Tagore conveyed his keen interest in the education of 
the masses, specially peasants. This, he said, is to him most 
important because, in his social activity, he devotes much time 
to this aspect. 

Petrov in his turn stresses the importance of economic fac¬ 
tors for spreading mass education. Tagore agrees. 

We reproduce here some extracts from their first talk : 
[Here, and later, the words in italics are ours, until otherwise 
mentioned]. 

Petrov : We believe, that the spread of mass education 
can only be possible under suitable economic conditions... 

Tagore : That is true. No aspect of life can in reality 
be deducted from another. Education is necessarily con¬ 
nected with economic problems... 
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1, as an educationist, am concerned vitally with all the 
great movements you have initiated for the good of peasant 
masses.. .If we can learn from your experiences in this 
line, we shall be able to grapple with rural problems in 
India in an efficient manner. 

Petrov : Our first educational weapon is to launch an 
intensive campaign in (he villages directed to make the 
peasants conscious of their own dignity, of their inherent 
rights of which they had been deprived for so long and 
of all the possibilities that life opens to them... All the 
store-houses of wisdom, of joy, of well ordered social bene¬ 
fits are open to every one of us because everyone of us has 
equal human rights to them. 

Tagore : I have come to study your educational me¬ 
thods, to draw strength from the atmosphere of creative 
efforts which surround you. . . whatever you can show me 
... of your educational work will be of a very great use 
to me indeed ... I shall do all that I can to utilize my visit 
to your country. 

Concluding the conversation, Petrov said : 

Sir, your name is known and loved in the whole of 
Russia. We have over 25 current volumes of your works, 
and a vast public reads them. We shall be only too happy 
and proud to show you whatever you want to see of our 
work, and we feel sure you will appreciate our educational 

activities. >62 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the evening, at 8 p.m., Tagore was awaited eagerly at the 
Writers’ Club at an evening arranged in his own honour, by 
the Association of Unions of Soviet Writers of R.S.F.S.R.'®^ 
Some 60 eminent writers, litterateurs and representatives of 
academic-pedagogical circles of the capital were invited to this 
evening, it having an exclusive and intimate character. Among 
the guests were the well-known poet N. Aseev'^^ (close adher¬ 
ent of Vladimir Mayakovsky), the poetess Vera Inber, the well- 
known writer Fedor Gladkov'®^ (who wrote the much-talked-of 
Cement), N. Ognev*®® (author of Diary erf Kostya Ryabtsev), 
Albert Rhys Williams,'®^ and also Madame Litvinova,*®® and 
many others.*®® 
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In his welcome address the Chairman of the VOKS, F. N. 
Petrov said : 

We are happy to see the great poet and thinker, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore amongst us. Tagore is not only a writer 
and philosopher but also an outstandilg stalwart of public 
education. This has brought him to our country. He wants 
to know how we, in different social and economic condi¬ 
tions, are building up the human personality. We are 
happy when our friends come to Our comtry to see our 
work with their own eyes. Many false things are said and 
written about us. Monstrous rumours are spread. To this 
we say : ‘Come and see... ’ We feel, Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore will, as always, thoughtfully assess all that he sees 
and give out to the whole world his op nion about our 
country, our work.’^o 

Welcome speeches were also made by the Rector of the 2nd 
Moscow Stale University, Professor A. P. Pinkevich ; the Presi¬ 
dent of the State Academy of Arts, Professor P. S. Kogan,’^* 
also an eminent critic ; and by the Soviet writer Shklyar, the 
latter speaking on behalf of the Moscow Writers Association. 

In his reply Tagore inter alia said : 

I thank you for the honour you have done me in in¬ 
viting me to your country and also to this feast this evening 
where I have had the opportunity of meeting with some 
of the greatest representatives of intellectual life in your 
country. 

I have come to this country to learn. I want to know 
how you are solving in your country the great problem : 
the world problem of civilisation. Civilisation today has 
taken man far away... It has torn individual personality 
away from society. Modem civilisation has given birth 
to an extraordinarily artificial life ; it has created diseases, 
evoked specific sufferings and given rise to many anoma¬ 
lies ... Under modem civilisat’on the human personality 
is imprisoned in a case, shut off from the rest of society. 
In your country you have put an end to this evil. 

I have heard from many and I am beginning myself to be 
convinced, that your ideas are very much like my own 
dream for a full life for the individual, for complete edu- 


15 
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cation. In your country you are not only giving the indi¬ 
vidual scientific education, you are making of him a 
creative personality. In this way you are realizing the 
greatest, the highest ideal of humanity. For the first iim^ 
in history you are giving the hidden wealth of the human 
mind a chance to express itself. 1 thank you for this w.th 
all my heart... 1 also realize that it will be an immortal 
gift to humanity from your country, this idea of education 
for everybody. .. 

I offer you my heartiest thanks for giving me this great 
opportunity to learn from you about your pioneer work 
in the field of people’s education. 

We see that in his second speech in USSR, Tagore, con¬ 
demning again the ills of modern civilisation stresses that these 
i'ls have been done away with in Soviet Russia. He also states 
that the ideal of complete education of the individual for mak¬ 
ing of him a creative personality is very near and dear to him. 
For all this, he offers his heartfelt thanks. 

The evening was concluded with a concert, performed by the 
best artists—the soloists of the Bolshoi Theatre and the en¬ 
semble of Oriental singers and dancers. 

The individuals taking part included Tsiganov, a young talen¬ 
ted violinist, 26 years of age, who gave a recital of Gluck, 
Shchubert and some Hungarian national folk songs ; the bari¬ 
tone, Sadomov, who sang some Russian folk songs and a piece 
from the new Soviet opera “Son of the Sun”, the famous Soviet 
harp-player. Miss Erdely (an artist emeritus of the Republic), 
who gave a recital of the world renowned Russian folk song 
“Volga” and of “Ario” from Faust; Barsova (an artist emeri¬ 
tus of the Republic) and a leading Soprano singer of the 
Moscow Bolshoi Opera House, who sang pieces from different 
operas. The Ensemble of Oriental singers and dancers exhi¬ 
bited the musical art of the Caucasian Republics. (This En- 
semb’e is famous throughout the Soviet Union for the'r excel¬ 
lent execution of the folk dances and songs of the Daghestan 
Republic).'^'* 

Thus ended the second day of Tagore’s visit and the first of 
hectic engagements. A day of quite new impressions ! 

And left to his own solitude, Tagore painted. Impressions 
of Moscow ? Who knows 
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On 13th September, Tagore was the host. 

Right in the morning, he received Professor Petrov and had 
a most friendly talk with him. This time, the talk was obvi¬ 
ously confidential. 

Tagore spoke about the inflamed atmosphere in India, hav¬ 
ing all the signs of a revolution in the making. He stressed that 
he had to be very cautious there so that there are no reprisals 
on Santiniketan, a major work of his life. If the colonial powers 
have the slightest suspicion of a person having anything to do 
with the USSR, he is sure to land in jail. Indeed ! As already 
said, even Gandhiji and Nehru were arrested during this year. 

Petrov assured Tagore that nothing of what he says will be 
published without his consent, and that everything will be done 
to save him from any compromising situation and help him in 
his noble mission. 

Tagore knew, the Soviet people will not fail him. 

We know, the Soviet press did not publish his conversation 
with L. Karakhan in 1924. His talk of 13 September 1930 
with Petrov also has been published in USSR only in 1961. 
It is possible, there is much more to it, still unpublished, be¬ 
cause Tagore wanted it to be so. 

In fact, there is much of Tagore and Russia—forgotten, un¬ 
known, undiscovered. .. And, as Amiya Chakravarty rightly 
said recently, “the subject is vast and multi-faceted ; putting it 
^Gwn comes to a [whole] ‘Mahabharata’.”^'^^ 

Here are some excerpts from the minutes of the talk between 

Tagore and Petrov : 

Tagore \ The most trivial thing can create complica- 
cations tor me and be a cause of misfortune for my insti¬ 
tution [Visva-Bharati]. 

Petrov : We shall not take even a single step which 
could harm you personally and your institution. On the 
other hand, this cause is so dear to us that we shall do 
everything for it, if needed. 

Tagore : India is now in a state of revolution. A fighl 
is going on between the Government and the people. In 
such an atmosphere the most innocent thing, far removed 
from all politics, is construed as propaganda, as a secret, 
camouflaged form of aid to revolution. You know how the 
British Government treated those people who were sus- 
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pected of having connections with you. They were arres¬ 
ted and are now lodged in jails. 

Thereafter, the talk switched over to possibilities of enlarging 
the scope of contacts between the Soviet academic and cultural 
institutions and Santiniketan, which Saumyendranath Tagpre 
had taken up with VOKS a couple of years earlier : 

Petrov : When I suggested establishing links between 
[your] Institute and our institutions, I had in mind only 
the inter-flow of information and mutual assistance to the 
cause of education of human personality. Despite the 
difference in our views, our method of achieving the aims 
set, the ultimate ideal, is quite the same. We, for our 
ideological tasks, agree in one thing—namely, that the 
ultimate end of any ideal pedagogue is to create a har¬ 
moniously developed personality both physically as well 
as intellectually. Here we can learn a lot from each other. 
If the conditions in India are such that these links between 
[your] Institute and our institutions cannot be established 
at the moment, we can only be sorry for this and wait for 
changed circumstances. 

I know, your visit to us can evoke all sorts of, maybe 
wrong interpretations. I would personally be very sorry if 
this intensely cultural visit which is so extremely pleasant 
to us, results in any unpleasant consequences for you i>er- 
sonally or for the cultural educational institutions you run 
and are associated with. I think, in a country which per¬ 
secutes all expressions of free thought, and always finds 
reasons for accusing a person who wishes to have his own 
thoughts, his own opinion and does not submit to tradi¬ 
tional routine views... 

Tagore : But what you could really do for our working 
people is to write to us in our language about your achieve¬ 
ments, about what you have been able to do for'the people 
who everywhere, in all countries, are oppressed and re¬ 
jected. And you have achieved quite a lot. The giving 
out of information about your education system would be 
most beneficial to the working people of our country. 

In America I read a book devoted to questions of edu¬ 
cation in USSR. The book was written by an American 
woman. It gme me the first idea of how education works 
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in the USSR, and made a very strong impression on me. 
Since then / have been an admirer of your system of edu¬ 
cation. This book inspired me and showed that there was 
much in common between the dream of my life and what 
you are doing. Maybe, there are more books which des¬ 
cribe various aspects of your construction—economic, 
social and cultural-educational. I would very much wish 
to have them, and if they are available, I shall be very 
grateful. I tried to get these books ; but as always hap¬ 
pens in such cases, they did not reach me even once : 
where there is something about Soviet principles, it never 
reaches. Your English publications will be of great inter¬ 
est for me. 

Petrov : I believe, you could select the publications 
needed. 

At the end Petrov asked Tagore if they could fix some lec¬ 
tures for him., but Tagore did not wish so. 

Petrov : For organising your lectures, we would like to 
know the theme of the lecture, what sort of people, you 
think, it would be desirable to invite and would be able 
to understand the lecture, and when could we possibly 
do it. 

Tagore : I do not like [giving] lectures. I would prefer 
rather to read something from my works.. .1 would read 
for 30-35 minutes because I would like the rest of the 
time to be taken up by something else—declamation or 
music. 

Petrov : We shall do that.’'* 

♦ • ♦ 

At noon, Tagore received representatives of Moscow students 
and professors. 

Greeting Tagore, the President of the Central Bureau of 
Proletarian students spoke of the popularity in Soviet Union 
of the greatest poet of India, and of the vast interest the Soviet 
students had in the ancient culture of the Indian people. He 
requested Tagore to convey [to his countrymen] that the Soviet 
students sympathise with the liberation struggle of the working 
people of India against imperialist oppression.’^® 

Being asked how in his School he combined education with 
the realities of life, Tagore replied : 
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I have selected a beautiful place far from the humdrum 
of the city life, for I myself grew in the city, in the centre 
of India, in Calcutta, and ever aspired and pined for some 
far-off place where my heart, my soul were really free. 
Though I had no experience of life outside the city, deep 
inside me, I all the time dreamt of escaping from the con¬ 
fines of these walls, from the huge step-mother like Cal¬ 
cutta with its heart of stone. I felt, 1 was starving for the 
mother-nature, and so chose a place where the sky was 
immensely and infinitely pure to the very horizon. This, 
was a place where a man could freely dream and where 
the colours of the seasons of the year, all that Is living 
and beautiful, penetrates unchecked into the very depths 
of human essence. 

* There I gathered around me a few children and started 
teaching them. 1 was their friend, I sang for them, com¬ 
posed music, operas, plays in which they took part. 1 read 
my writings to them, and this was the beginning of my 
school. At that time there were five or six students in the 
school... tried my best to have certain things in the school 
which they did not have in the orthodox schools. The 
teachers shared the com.mon life with the boys, it was a 
community life. In the sports and festivals the teachers 
and the students fully cooperated with each other. 

On being asked if there were in India any institutions for 
training workers for literary activity, Tagore said ; 

Thus, we hardly have any school for giving cducat on 
to peasants or workers with a view to making them literate 
in their field. The only exception, I can say, is the school 
which I opened in a neighbouring village, not far from my 
school. There simple peasants receive the education 
essential, true education, and not simply superficial know¬ 
ledge in the field of some elementary disciplines.’'^’^ 

The same afternoon, Tagore received the Director of the 
State Tretyakov Art Gallery, Professor M. P. Kristi, the art 
critic. Professor A. A. Sidorov from Museum of Fine Arts, a 
representative of Glavnauka [State Organisation for Manaoe- 
ment of Science], the Head of the Exhibition Section of VOKS, 
Eshukov, and the Head of the Museum Section of Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Education, A. A. Val’ter. 
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Tagore showed them his paintings and eskize (sketches) done 
in water colours. 

Greeting Tagore, Professor M. P. Kristi said in particular : 

We all know Rabindranath Tagore well as a philoso¬ 
pher and a writer but it was for us a pleasant surprise to 
know that he is also a painter. We shall, with particular 
pleasure and joy, arrange an exhibition of his works for 
introducing these to our intelligentsia and masses at 
large.’®' 

In response, Tagore expressed his thanks for the greetings 
and the words of appreciation, and said : 

All that we have—the best creations of my country— 
are also yours ; and all the best created by you is for the 
who’e mankind. 

I shall be only too glad to show you what I have done 
in this latest manifestation of my own creative mind... 
I want, .to know what you think of my attempts, because 
/ value your opinion of art very highly indeed. 

I have felt a need to bring my pictures to you also be¬ 
cause through pictures I can come into direct touch with 
your mind. I cannot do this with my words owing to the 
barrier of language. But my pictures, they will speak to 
you without the medium of an interpreter. 

We reproduce here extracts from conversations between 
Tagore and Soviet art critics : 

Question : What is the meaning of this picture ? 

Tagore . There is no idea in it. This is on’y a picture, 
ideas are in words, and not in life. 

Art Critic : What is remarkable in your work is the 
spirit of youth, and that is why these paintincs arc so in¬ 
teresting. The spirit of youth meets no difficulty in finding 
its proper mode of expression and your pictures have 
created their own technique. 

Question : Have you ever pa nted before ? 

Tagore : Never. 

Art Critic : You are a first-class artist Every new 
picture makes a stronger impression and the entire audi¬ 
ence is thrilled by this... 
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Question : Something resembling very much the works 
of VrubeV^^^, whom you have never seen perhaps... 

Tagore ; I do not believe I have seen any of liis 
pictures. 

Art Critic : We shall be glad to show them to you. 

Another Art Critic : We shall be glad to take your 
paintings and exhibit them as our own—as those of a Rus¬ 
sian artist !. . . 

Question : We ask whether your paintings have any 
names ? 

Tagore : None at all. I cannot think of any names. I 
do not know how to describe my pictures. 

Question : Is this your portrait ? 

Tagore ; Yes, this is my portrait. I have also more. I 
am afraid, I am taking your time. 

Art Critic ; We would very much like to see the others. 

Question : Is this a portrait of Dante ? 

Tagore :.. .No, it is not a portrait of Dante. I did it 
on the steamer on my way from Japan ; last year my pen 
followed its own impulse which led to this figure you see 
before you. 

Art Critic : (With regard to a picture made the day 
before). An impression of Moscow? 

Tagore : Well, I did it yesterday. I do not know if Mos¬ 
cow has anything to do with it—perhaps it may be so, who 
knows ? 

Art Critic : We wish to express our deep pleasure. 

Tagore ; It gives me great delight to be able to gain 
your approbation and to know that this came from the 
expert critics and artists of your land... 

Art Critic : We very much want to express our admi¬ 
ration, but we would not like to tire you. When this 
Exhibition opens, the visitors will tell you all they feel. 
For the Exhibition we should like to have some catalogue 
type of thing. 

We would [also] wish to have a foreword [to this cata¬ 
logue], written specially for our country in memory of 
your visit. 

Tagore : All right. I shall do that. 
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Art Critic : For the Exhibition we very much wish you 
to prepare a tentative plan for display of your pamting-^. 

Tagore : 1 believe, these could be classified under some 
groups as you see fit. 

Art Critic : We are happy to hear it, and agree. 

Tagore : I have done my job. Now it is your turn—to 
arrange the Exhibition. 

Art Critic : We thank you once again.. 


In the evening, at 7.30 p.m., the Post and his party attended 
the 2nd Moscow Art Theatre and saw the play “Peter the 
First”. The poet was received at the theatre entrance by the 
Director of the theatre, G. G. Aleksandrov, and the leading 
actors S. V. Giatsintova, S. G. Birman and B. A. Podgornyi. 
Tagore liked the performance ; and in the Visitors’ Book wrote 
out his great appreciation of the play. He spoke enthusiasti¬ 
cally about the fervour of dramatic power with which the whole 
play was performed.'®'* 

For 14 September, we have no information on Tagore’s ap¬ 
pointments right up to late that day. 

But in the evening, he, in his own words, had the most im¬ 
pressive visit to the first Pioneer Commune of Orphaned Chil¬ 
dren (known as ‘Alice Kingina Commune of Young Pioneers’) 
at No. 25, Tovarishchsky pereulok, Tsigansky ploshched’ 
[Gypsy Square].'*® 

In the Visitors’ Book of the Commune the Poet wrote ; 

I shall always remember the wonderful evening I spent 
with the pioneers. They taught me much which would be 
of great use for my own people in India and I’m grateful 
to them. I sympathise with all my heart vwth these young 
builders of the destiny of their people and wish them all 
success.'®* 

Again, in a statement to the Correspondent erf the newspaper 
“Izvestiya”, published in the paper on 16 September, he said ; 

What I saw today has been of immense benefit to me. 
I shall tell about it in India. Now I understand what you 
are achieving, and I have deep sympathy for your aspira¬ 
tions.'*7 
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When, just before the Poet’s departure from Moscow, a re¬ 
porter from “Izvestiya” asked him what things in Moscow had 
impressed him the most, he replied : 

The orphans at the Home of the Young Pioneers show¬ 
ed great confidence in their ability to realize their ideal for 
a new world. Their behaviour to me was so natural. Their 
conduct impressed me very deeply. 

To the pioneers the visit came unexpected. As remin'sces 
Aleksandr Filatov, then a young orphan pioneer who welcomed 
Tagore, and now a well-known poet, “We were told unexpec¬ 
tedly that India’s poet Rabindranath Tagore was coming to see 
the Pioneers’ Commune. We were not at all ready for this, and 
could not decide how to receive him best.”i89 Still, the Pioneers 
immediately set to work, and started preparing a waH maga¬ 
zine. One of the girl pioneers who knew English translated a 
poem of Tagore into Russian for this wall magazine. As Pro¬ 
fessor Fedor N. Petrov later recalled, Tagore was greatly tou¬ 
ched to see this.'90 

Of course, for all the young pioneers who were then there. 
Tagore’s visit left life-long impressions. 


On reaching the staircase of the Commune building, the Poet 
was greeted by songs sung by Pioneers, the boys and girls stan¬ 
ding in line on both sides of the steps and joining in the chorus. 
After the Poet had taken his seat in the central hall, a young 
pioneer girl of fourteen read a message of welcome in English. 
Then the Poet was shown round.'9' 

Filatov continues his reminiscences ; 

Having shown the guest round, the children seated h‘m 
in an armchair in the Pioneers’ Hall. They surrounded 
him in a circle and a hearty talk beean. Now we had a 
chance to have a good look at the poet. We were charmc i 
with his appearance. His high, clear forehead, expressive 
eyes, handsome face without a single wrinkle—all bespoke 
his wisdom, his great thoughts and deeds ...We showed 
him our amateur production. The Five-Year Plan, per¬ 
formed an original comic sketch about the usefulness of 
creches. Then wc invited the poet to our dining-room and 
treated him to our dinner. 
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Tagore said : 

My friends, I am deeply touched by the warm welcome 
you have accorded to me. As I look at your bright young 
faces full of hope and a glorious future, I feel stirred to 
my depths and know that the purpose of my visit to Rus¬ 
sia is realized. For, believe me, I have come here, not 
so much to see what you have done and are doing now, 
which is great, hut to vmialize the future which you are 
creating with such fervour for the welfare of the whole of 
humanity ... 1 thank you warmly for your reception, and 
I assure you that I feel very happy indeed to he here 
with you this evening. 

The Soviet children had accepted Tagore as the most inti¬ 
mate friend, as their own. They didn’t at all feel shy of him. 
This simplicity of their hearts had touched Tagore to the in¬ 
most recesses.'®-^ 

There is no dearth of detai's of this evening in the Letters 
from Russia itself and in other sources freely available. 

No need here of any further elaboration. 


On 15 September, the most important appointment of Tagore 
was with a top ranking official of the Soviet government—with 
the Deputy Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs of USSR, 
L. M. Karakhan. Possibly, Saumyendranath Tagore was with 
him because, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., ail other members of the 
group except him visited the Children’s creche and kindergar¬ 
ten of the Dynamo Works. 

At 7.30 p.m., the Poet and his party visited the Union Cinema 
Association (Soyuzkino) and were received by Mr. Rutin, 
Chairman of the Union. ‘The Poet was shown excerpts from 
S. E'senstein’s famous Russian films “Battleship Potemkin” and 
“The Old and the New’’.’^^'^ Later, the members of the Cinema 
Board had a conversation with Tagore concerning the Pcet’s 
new film-stories of which they had heard. They were deeply 
impressed by the short versions of the stories by the Poet and 
they decided to meet him at his hotel and discuss in detail the 
possibilities of filming his stories. 

Such a possibility had perhaps been explored even before 
Tagore’s visit to Soviet Russia. According to an Indian press 
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report, the studio of the great Russian film Director Sergei 
Eisenstein had plans to bring out a screen version of a story of 
Tagore. 

On 16 September, the Soviet newspaper “Izvestiya” came out 
with a big article on Tagore. The article gave a vivid picture 
of Tagore, of his aims and moods ; 

Tall and somewhat stooping, with a grey beard and long 
hair, with soft, tender, delicate tinted hands, in priestly 
looking robes, he sat amidst us, listened to our greetings 
with half-closed eyes.. .He wanted to learn everything 
about our life, our literature, about our cultural construc¬ 
tion. The only thing that stops him is that he is not as 
strong as used to be. 

This marvellous guest from a distant land has overcome 
his age, his old age weakness, the vast distances, the hard¬ 
ships of travel, and has come to us to know, to see with 
his own eyes how the new man is being formed in new 
conditions, hitherto unknown to the world. 

At 3 o’clock Tagore visited the Central Peasants' House and 
talked to collective farmers and individual peasants staying 
there. 

On his arrival he was received in the main club-room by the 
Superintendent of the House, and by the House Council. Then 
a meeting was arranged with about 150 peasant inmates, the 
representatives of the nearest and the far-distant points of the 
Soviet Union. 

At the meeting the Superintendent told the peasants that the 
poet had come to talk to them, and learn about them. 

Then the Superintendent greeted the poet on behalf of the 
assembled peasants, and hoped that the first meeting between 
the great Indian Poet and the Soviet peasants would lay the 
foundation for a still deeper contact between the peasant masses 
of both countries. *99 

In his brief reply the Poet emphasized the importance and 
significance of the strenuous work being carried on by the pea¬ 
sants and workers of the Soviet Russia in the building up of a 
i^w life, a new humanity. He expressed his admiration for the 
great spint of good \^1 that inspired this new effort, this 
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great undertaking which demanded the utmost self-sacrifice and 
self-denial on the part of the Soviet population.^oo 

Then there was a session of questions and answers between 
the Poet and the peasants. 

This session with the peasants was very important to Tagore, 
and he had been looking forward to it. We know that he had 
always believed that the future of India would depend on how 
the agrarian problem was solved. And this is why the experi¬ 
ence of the USSR, that of collectivisation in particular, as we 
know, had been captivating his attention for a long t me. 

Tagore had to know how the peasants, both individual and 
collective farmers, themselves understood the collective man¬ 
agement. 

He put questions ; and the peasants, both individual and 
collective farmers, not only willingly and happily answered, 
but also themselves put questions. As soon as the Poet’s 
questions became clear to them, they gave precise though de¬ 
tailed replies—the advantages of collectivisation were quite 
explicit to them. In passing they also related what difficulties 
were faced in the process of collectivisation and how these 
were solved. 

In the course of the talk Tagore was convinced that the 
peasants, both the individuals and collective farmers, supported 
the idea of collectivisation. Besides, he knew how hard it was, 
even when mentally clear to them, to get rid of the age-old 
attachment to personal property. As he said, “those who pos¬ 
sess higher means than this are great : they do not care for 
property. They do not regret to lose everything. But for an 
ordinary mortal, personal property is the language of his indi¬ 
viduality ; he is struck dumb, as it were, if he loses it.”^®' He 
noticed the enthusiasm of the peasants and also how much 
they had grown spiritually during the years of the Soviet power. 
“I saw with my own eyes how the Russian peasants have left 
the Indian peasantry behind in less than a decade. Not only 
have they learnt to read books ; they are transformed men- 
taily 202 ; they have become men”, said Tagore. 

Question : Have you written anything about the pea¬ 
sants in your works ?... 

Tagore : Not only have I written about peasants but I 
am working among them, endeavouring, as far as I can, 
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to educate them. I am not only educating children in my 
schools, but also carrying on this work in the surrounding 
villages. This work is, of course, of a modest nature in 
comparison with the gigantic educational work that is be¬ 
ing carried on in the Sonet Union. 

Question : Had you heard before of the existence ot 
the Peasants' Houses and of their work ? 

Tagore : No, only since my coming to Moscow have 
1 learnt ot the existence of these welfare centres for the 
peasants, 

. . . Now I would like to hear from you your own 
opinion about collectivization and its full significance for 
the agricu’tural population, . , 

Peasants from all sorts of areas of USSR—from Ukra ne, 
Tambov province, Siberia, Caucasus, Bashkiria, Kirghizia— 
told Tagore in detail about the advantages of col'ective culti¬ 
vation of land, and about a few difficulties faced in the process 
of collectivisation. The problem of what family life will be 
l-kc in future was also touched. 

One of those present cried out : “How can we regret chan¬ 
ging from our former small, dirty huts to our present large, 
sanitary, hygienic, collectivist houses ?’’ 

A young Caucasian woman said, “I would leave my home, 
my children, all that I have, in order to be able to work amongst 
your people and to help them !” 

The meeting terminated with the singing of “The Interna- 

tional”.2C3 

Later, in an interview to “Izvestiya” on 25 September, Tagore 
summarising his impressions of the meeting with peasants, 
said : 

At the Peasants’ House T met the peasants. We ques¬ 
tioned each other quite frankly. Their problems are simi¬ 
lar to those of the peasants in my own country. I was 
deeply impressed by the attitude of mind of your pea¬ 
sants.2°' 


Tagore was probably this day visited by the distinguished 
Soviet educationist, S. T. Shatsky who had developed the sys- 
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tern of experimental schools and kindergartens for practical 
education of the children. Shatsky presented to the poet a 
number of books written by him on various problems of educa¬ 
tion, which are to this day available in the Central Library of 
Uic Visva Bharati University.^*^^ 

On 17 September, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., Mr. Ariam visited 
the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy—the oldest, and largest 
higher educational institution of Russia for agriculturc.^os 

At 3 p.m. the exhibition of paintings of the Poet was opened 
at the State Moscow Museum of New Western Art by Prof. 
Petrov. In his inaugural speech he stated that Rabindranath 
Tagore was not only a great poet and philosopher, but also an 
outstanding painter of the day : “We particularly appreciate 
his visit,”—continued Prof. Petrov,—“because he is a man of 
great vision and of deep intuitive understanding of life’s essen¬ 
tial realities.” 

Prof. A. A. Sidorov spoke on the essence ol Tagore’s crea¬ 
tive art as a painter. 

Professor Etingof expressed his warmest welcome on behall 
of the Peoples’ Commissariat of Education. The Exhibition was 
attended by representatives ol aU art and educational institu¬ 
tions of Moscow. The large hall was overcrowded, but still the 
organisers were compelled to permit another 300 and odd 
people to enter as they were too eager to see the Poet’s paintings. 

The Exhibition was daily visited by over 500 persons on an 
average. (The normal average attendance is about 150 per 
day).20^ 

We have at our disposal reminiscences of contemporary So¬ 
viet poet Severtsev, one of the translators of Tagore’s poems 
into Russian, who, in his childhood, had the occasion of visit¬ 
ing the Exhibition of Tagore’s paintings. Though he was only 
six at that time, his child’s heart received impressions for a 
whole life-time, and we here reproduce passages from his re¬ 
miniscences published quite recently : 

I saw myself and my father, a young art'st of the time, 
passing along darkened rooms and corridors which I know 
now were those of the Museum of Modern Western Art. 
I was six at the time and my father led me by the hand 
and we both looked at some pictures (I knew they were 
water-colours) with strange (as it seemed to me at the 
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time) images. There were intricately entwined snakes with 
women’s heads, a fanciful bird with a beak full of sharp 
teeth, sombre shrouded figures of harbingers of evil... 

I remember quite distinctly the uneasy impression that 
those drawings made on me. It seemed to me that I re¬ 
cognised some of my strange dreams in many of the pic¬ 
tures. 

My feeling of alarm intensified. I had been told that I 
was going to see the man who had drawn these enigmatic 
pictures... whom people talked so much about in Septem¬ 
ber 1930 ... 

I remember him sitting in a large black leather armchair 
very straight with both hands on the arm-rests. This serene 
and stately man put me immediately at ease .., 

I was led up to him with Alexei Sidorov... holding me 
by the hand on one side and my father on other.. .with 
such caution as though 1 was sick and the old man, a 
saint, was going to heal me ... 

The thing that etched itself in my memory was that the 
face was young where the eyes looked a thousand years 
old. His olive-skinned face was not old, but expressed 
will-power like the face of a warrior before a just battle... 

But his eyes... it seemed there were no misfortunes, 
calamities and sufferings left on earth that these tired eyes 
had not seen myriads of times. Yet behind their bitter 
fatigue there was an irrepressible will... the will to suffer 
again and again if need be and also to struggle. 

I stood still looking into those eyes for what seemed 
ages but in reality were probably only a few seconds. Then 
he freed his long, thin and sunburnt hand oui of the folds 
of his loose sleeve and touched my left shoulder with two 
fingers... then I was taken aside and I cannot remember 
the rest ... 

To this day and probably to the day I die, I will re¬ 
member the look of Tagore’s eyes.. .Many have been the 
times when in the darkest moments of my life, in the grim 
war years... I have remembered that gaze—it filled my 
heart with fresh strength and faith in life.^os 
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This day at 7.30 Tagore visited the famous 1st Moscow Art 
Theatre, theatre of Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
where he saw the adaptation of Tolstoy’s Resurrection. Here, 
the Poet had a conversation with one of the famous Soviet 
actresses Ol’ga Knipper-Chekhova, the widow of the famous 
Russian writer, Anton Chekhov.^os 

The performance no doubt made the Poet recall how in h's 
own younger days he had written a short story Vicharak [The 
Judge] having like accents, learning later that Tolstoy had writ¬ 
ten a whole novel on the theme. He was deeply impressed to 
see how such a literary piece was evoking the interest not 
simply of the cultured people but also of plain, common masses 
who seemed not simply to enjoy but also to grasp it. Later, 
in a letter, the Poet observed ; “. . . they listened to it with 
deep attention. One cannot imagine Anglo-Saxon peasants and 
workers enjoying it so calmly and peacefully until the small 
hours of the morning, let alone our people.”2'*^ 

For 18 September, the only information available is that the 
Deputy Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs, L. M. Kara- 
khan, invited Tagore, at 5 p.m.,—along with his companions, 
to his house for a friendly conversation at tea. Tagore’s nephew, 
Saumyendranath Tagore, was also present on special invita¬ 
tion.2>* [It may be observed here that it was not the general 
practice]. 

On 19 September, in the morning, at 9, Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore left for the summer villa of L. M. Karakhan in the out¬ 
skirts of Moscow."’2 So far as we know, there is no such pre¬ 
cedence of foreign dignitaries invited to stay at a summer¬ 
house of a high government official. 

This was done apparently to give sufficient rest to the Poet, 
far from the din of the capital city, and in an environment 
something like his own at Sanliniketan. 

Here, the Poet got the leisure to write his first letters. 

What this place was like we learn from the Poet’s ovm very 
first letter written to Rani Mahalanobis (the wife of famous 
Professor Mahalanobis) : 

A palace in the suburb of Moscow. Throu^ the win¬ 
dow I can see the woodland stretching to the horizon : 
waves of green break in on all sides—deep and light green. 


16 
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green tinged with mauve, and yellow tinted green. In the 
far distance, on the outskirts of the wood, stands the row 
of cottages of the hamlet. It is nearly ten o’clock : masses 
of clouds have gathered in the sky : the keen rainless air 
is vibrant ; the tops of the straight poplars sway in the 
wind.2>3 

In this letter the Poet writes what impression Moscow made 
on him. Nowhere was any one bothered about comfort—neither 
in the Hotel where he stayed, nor in the office of his host, 
Professor Petrov, nor anywhere in the city. Every one was 
busy in his own constructive work. That’s why the first 
glimpse he has is of some sort of desolation and poverty ; 

The hotel where I stayed in Moscow is called the Grand 
Hotel. It is a huge structure, but in poor condition.. . 

I had to call on a high official, Dr. Petrov, in his office 
in a building which once belonged to an old aristocrat, 
but the office itself has little furniture and no sign of 
neatness.. . 

The whole city wears the same appearance. . .It is as 
though gold buttons were worn on a torn dress shirt.^i^ 

But this does not at all mean that the city is indeed poor. 
It is simply that this is a city of ordinary people ; everybody 
is labouring hard ; there are no rich people, idling away their 
time. In the West, instead, the outer facade of luxury has 
poverty concealed behind it : 

It is chiefly because of the difference between the rich 
and the poor elsewhere that the pfjet\ire oi concentrated 
wealth strikes the eye so forcibly ; there the poverty is in 
background, hidden behind the drop curtain : behind the 
scene everything is topsy-turvy, filthy and unhealthy, dense 
with the darkness of sorrow, misery and evil deeds. But 
to us outsiders looking through the window of the shelter 
we obtain, everything appears proper, elegant and every¬ 
body well fed.2'5 

But all sorts of people are walking along the streets 
of Moscow. Nobody is well dressed : one knows at once 
that the leisured class has disappeared altogether; every¬ 
body has to earn his own living by his own hands : the 
refinements of luxury are nowhere in evidence. 
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And the Poet likes this indifference to comfort. For, one of 
the main ills of Western civilisation he sees in the measurement 
of value of man by his wealth, and regrets that this shameful 
thing is also finding its way to his own homeland, India. 

The pride, arising from the difference of wealth has come 
to our country from the West... Pride in wealth is the 
greatest shame for a man, we must beware that this mean¬ 
ness does not reach our inmost social being. 

What has pleased me most here is the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the vulgar conceit of v^eaffh. For this reason 
alone the self-respect of the people has been restored. 
Seeing all this, I am both thrilled and happy.^*^ 

On this day, in Moscow, Mr. Amiya Chakravarty, Mr, 
Ariam, Miss Einstein, accompanied by Mr Marianov, visited 
the Vakhtangov theatre and saw the play “Princess Turan- 
dot.”2'7 

On 20 September;, the Poet woke up very early, and wrote 
two more letters, one to his son Rathindranath and the other 
to Pupiimani. We shall cite here some extracts, first from the 
second letter to Pupumani because in it we can sense the living 
presence of the Poet : 

You just cannot imagine where I am. A big house, 
wonderful garden ! A forest of big, big trees as far as I 
can see. It is cloudy, very cold. The branches of tall 
trees are shaking. Amiya Babu is in Moscow, Ariam Babu 
is somewhere else, I have with me Dr. Timbers. 

I don’t have my watch now, but I think, it is about 8 
o’clock in the morning. When 1 got up, 1 saw throu^ the 
window it was dark and the stars were still there in the 
sky. Remained silently lying on the bed. When there was 
a little light, I got up, washed and started writing a letter. 
First wrote a long letter to your father, and now I am 
writing to you. But I am feeling hungry. Just now pro¬ 
bably the maidswoman will bring bread, eggs and tea.^^® 

From this letter we know that, at the summer house of Kara- 
khan, Tagore was with his doctor, and perhaps with Saumyen- 
dranath. 

The letter to Rathindranath Tagore, though the second writ¬ 
ten from Moscow, is better known. This is the opening letter 
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in the Letters from Russia as published. Rightly perhaps be¬ 
cause, though concise, it is full of Poet’s deep thoughts and 
reflections inspired by the visit to Russia. We shall here dis¬ 
cuss some major ideas in this letter. 

The very first words sounding so perceptibly, so loudly, in 
this letter—“could come to Russia at long las /”—show the 
Poet’s satisfaction and joy at having been able to come after 
numerous obstacles of all sorts. 

Although, even before coming, he did know how the life here 
differed from that in the West, he now feels amazed at how 
different it indeed is and how unique : 

Could come to Russia at long last. What I see excites 
wonder. Different to the core—unlike other countries. 
They (the Bolsheviks) are awakening up all alike from 
the very entrails. 

He deeply reflects on the problem that had been his life long 
concern—that of those who are the very basis of civilisation 
yet most humiliated. He expresses it in beautiful words : 

They are the lanterns of civilisation, and remain stand¬ 
ing bearing these lanterns on their heads. Above all get 
light ; but their bodies get besmeared with the trickling oil. 

But how to get out of it ? “All rich harvest of civilisation 
has flourished in the field of leisure. There is need to preserve 
a corner for leisure in human civilisation.” But, then, this ac¬ 
tually means that foodless India should continue to feed Eng¬ 
land. (Many English people think it natural that India’s, fulfil¬ 
ment should lie in eternally nourishing England. It is not wrong 
to keep a nation for ever in slavery in order that England may 
become great and do great things for mankind,” said Tagore 
in the letter. “What does it matter if this nation eats little, 
wears nttle.”2i9 

But can this injustice be allowed to go on ? Of course, not. 
What is the solution, then ? 

Tagore never saw this solution anywhere, he found it (mly 
in Soviet Russia. 

A solution is being sought out in Soviet Russia by striking 
at the very root of the problem—that is, in Poet’s view, by 
liquidation of ignorance leading to mass awakening : 
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It is astonishing to watch the extraordinary vigour 
with which education spreads throughout Russian society. 
The measure of education is not merely in numbers, but 
in its thoroughness, its intensity. What abundant prepara¬ 
tion, what tremendous effort, so that no one should re¬ 
main helpless or idle ! Not in European Russia alone, but 
also among the semi-civilised races of Central Asia, they 
have opened the flood-gates of education. Unending effort 
is being made to bring the latest fruits of science to them. 

And what did India get from the British rule ?—“A hundred 
years have gone by, and we have neither education nor health, 
nor wealth,”220 poet observes. 

Tagore recollects his visit to the theatres in Moscow, and 
continues : 

The theatres here are crowded, but those who come to 
them are peasants and workers. Nowhere are they humi¬ 
liated. In the few institutions I have visited so far, I have 
seen the awakening of their spirit and the joy of their 
se'f-respect. Let alone our masses, their difference even 
with the working classes of England is colossal. 

His thoughts again go to his dear, oppressed homeland, and 
he compares the conditions in India with what he sees now in 
Russia : 

Every day I compare conditions here with India ; what 
is and what might have been! Where stands diseased, 
hungry, hapless and helpless India ? A few years ago the 
condition of the masses here was fully comparable w'th 
that of the Indian masses ; things have rapidly changed 
in this short period, whereas we are up to the neck in the 
mud of stagnation.221 

All this seems unbelievable ; and Tagore tries to restrain 
himself, as it were, and find defects. “The system of education 
in USSR is somewhat homogeneous,” he suddenly decides. 
Is he not contradicting his ownself here ? 

But he again recollects his meeting with pioneers and feels 
that they are doing what he has always tried to do at Santini- 
ketan and Sriniketan. But they are doing it most effectively 
and on a nation-wide scale. He writes to his son, as if prophe¬ 
sying the future : 
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How Splendid it would be if our workers could come 
here for training 1222 

We have no further information from Karakhan’s summer 
house. It is possible, on these two days, Tagore also had talks 
with the host. 

On 20 September, at 4 in the evening, Tagore returned to 
his hotel at Moscow—to get involved in the life of the cap tal 
again ! 

At 4-30 p.m., he was visited by a group of Moscow Orientar 
lists,—Professor S. L. Vel'tman (we discussed his writings on 
Tagore in the previous chapters), ProfessoT Rozaliya .Shoe 
(the Sanskritist known for her translations of stories of Pancha- 
tantra and other Sanskrit works), and others. 

Late in the evening, at 7-30, he visited the famous Bolshoi 
Theatre to see the ballet “Bayaderka” based on an Indian love 
legend. On arrival, he was received by the Ehrector of the 
Theatre, Madame E, K. Malmovskaya, with whom he had a 
long talk after the performance.223 

♦ * >l! 

On 21 September Tagore was visited by the well-known 
composer, S. A. Balasanyan who had set many poems of h's to 
music. The composer presented the poet the music notes com^ 
posed on his words .224 

We have presently no further information on Tagore’s ap¬ 
pointments for that day. Probably, he needed rest. 

On 22 September, at 10 a.m., the eminent Soviet physic’an. 
Professor V. F. Zelenin visited Tagore, and had a thorough 
medical check-up of the Poet. Professor Zelenin found that 
the Poet was too tired, and advised him to spend more time 
in fresh air. 

From 2 to 4 p.m., the Poet and his party had a sight-seeing 
excursion in Moscow and its suburbs. He also visited Kremlin, 
probably on this day .225 

On 23 September, in the rooming, Tagore took rest, while 
Mr. Ariam, accompanied by Mr. Eshukov, visited the Museum 
of Handicrafts Art .226 

In the afternoon, Tagore had a meeting with the Deputy 
Editor of the gypsy journal “Nevo Drom” (New Road) and 
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other members of the editorial board of the journal. The Pcet 
showed a great interest in the Gyp^sy language and art, specially 
in the question of the origin of Ae gypsies .227 


We mentioned earlier that, besides Moscow, Tagpre was 
also to be received in many other cities, including Leningrad. 
At Leningrad he was to visit the University, specially the Orien¬ 
tal Faculty, and meet there the famous Soviet Indologist, Aca¬ 
demician F. I. Shcherbatskoi, with whom he had been corres¬ 
ponding for quite some time. Academician Shcherbatskoi had 
been looking forward to the Poet’s visit to Soviet Russia and 
had plans to arrange meetings and receptions for him on a 
large scale. 

Having decided to cancel his plans owing to ill health 
Tagore at once sent a letter, on 23 September itself, to Acade¬ 
mician Shcherbatskoi : 

Moscow : 23 September, 1930 

Dear Professor, 

I deeply regret, I am not visiting Leningrad owing to 
ill health, and cannot meet you there. My heart is weak, 
and so I am not fit to move about much or to do anything 
involving strain. I had a great desire to see your students, 
and I feel very sorry to cancel my plans. 

My visit of Russia was full of surprises and has left me 
pondering on a great deal in respect of my country. 
With hearty greetings .228 

)|l )|c 3k 

On 24 September, in the forenoon, Tagore again has a pur¬ 
poseful meeting with Professor F. N. Petrov. 

Here Tagore again stresses the significant fact that the USSR 
solves not only its own problems but also those of the world, 
something which requires great courage. Petrov noted that the 
world problems could not but concern them because the Re¬ 
volution had provided vast stimulus to the development of the 
earlier backward peoples. 

Tagore once again states that his primary interest lies in the 
achievements in the field of education : 
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Your greatest achievement is the introduction, for the 
first time, of universal education, the use of inner strength 
of formerly oppressed and exploited masses. This no 
doubt will bring very big results and make it possible to 
create a more perfect world.^29 

In the course of the talk, then, Petrov said that the change 
in economic conditions was the basis of the spread of educa¬ 
tion among the broadest masses. Tagore added that he “could 
here acquaint himself with the system of involvement of the 
masses in culture and of the liberation of personality. For us 
the slightest spark of freedom, the slightest liberation of per¬ 
sonality will have a great significance in future.. ./ firmly be¬ 
lieve, this spark will later develop into socialism 

In conclusion Petrov again told Tagore ; 

Your name is widely known to our people, and not only 
to intelligentsia but also to the broadest masses. All your 
books are published in Russian. . .They got so widely 
distributed amongst the people that these have to be look¬ 
ed for, now only in rare or secondhand book shops. Tliis 
sho\vs how we follow the ideals and thoughts set forth in 
your works... I am personally happy to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering some service, however modest, to you. 
Your wishes will have our full sympathy and we shall 
try to fulfil them.23> 

Tagore regretted that he did not know Russian and would 
not therefore be able to see much. He expressed his desire 
to have whatever publications were available in English on the 
Soviet system of public education. 

Petrov assured the guest that no efforts would be spared to 
select for him publications in English. He added, it was a 
pity, Tagore could not see the All Union Exhibition on Educa¬ 
tion mounted in Leningrad was over a couple of weeks back. 
He however promised to give some photographs of the Exhi¬ 
bition. 

The meeting ended with Petrov hoping to have the pleasure 
of seeing the guest late that evening at the reception in his 

honour. 232 

At 7 p.m., that day, there was a farewell evening in hwiour 
of Tagore at the Hall of Columns of the House of Trade Unions 
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(Dom soyuzov). More than 2,000 of the invitees were pre¬ 
sent at the reception. This was only a part of those eager to 
attend. Though the Hall of Columns is one of the largest in 

Moscow (this was formerly a meeting hall of the Mascow 

aristocracy, or, as it was called Dvoryanskoe sobranie), that 
evening, it was full to the last seat available. As Profes¬ 
sor Petrov recalled in his reminiscences, “the whole Moscow- 
seemed to be wanting to be present.” “Heaps and heaps of 

requests came whole day to VOKS for entrance passes ; and 

after the working hours, the telephone kept ringing till late 
night with requests for passes.”233 

The Presidium consisted of Rabindranath Tagore, Profes¬ 
sor Petrov, Professor Kogan, a number of eminent Soviet 
writers and actors, D. Novomirsky, A. Eshukov and others. 
Professor Petrov opened the evening with a welcome address, 
and stressed how dearly the Poet was loved and respected in 
the Soviet Russia : 

Comrades, the name of Rabindranath Tagore is well 
known to our Soviet public... We know him very well as 
a lyric poet... But as a social poet, as one expressing the 
aspirations of his people for freedom, we know him much 
lesser. Not only this. Tagore has sought to find a practical 
solution for the idea of creating a harmonious human 
personality worthy of itself. In his unique educational 
institution near Calcutta he has tried to solve the great 
problem of cultivating new harmonious human personality, 
one capable of combining daily labour with highest intel¬ 
lectual work... 

We are extremely happy to see in our country one of 
the greatest poets, greatest thinkers and practical workers 
in the field of education. Rabindranath Tagore’s visit is 
of great value because he came to us to know how we 
solve the problem of creating new cultural conditions lead¬ 
ing towards perfection... 

We are glad, Tagore is convinced, here on the spot, 
that the rumours spread abroad about our cultural life, 
our construction work, are false. It is most valuable to 
us when such men as R. Tagore come here with an open 
heart and pure soul to see our reality. 
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Tagore, with his great mind, has been able to under¬ 
stand the importance of what is happening in our country. 
He is interested not in the external view of life or in ap¬ 
parent shortcomings but in deep, loftiest processes of crea¬ 
tive work, which are going on in the conditions of cons¬ 
truction of socialism. 

Permit me to greet the dear guest and the greatest Poet 
and thinker R. Tagore on behalf of academic and artistic 
circles and also all our Soviet public.^34 

Others to speak after Petrov included some Soviet scholars 
and public figures. In his reply, Tagore said : 

I am highly honoured at the invitation to appear in this 
hall and I am grateful to Dr. Petrov for the k'nd words 
he has said about me. 1 am thankful to your people for 
giving me the opportunity of knowing this country and 
seeing the great work which the people are do ng in this 
land. 

My mission in life is education. I believe that all human 
problems find their fundamental solution in education. 
And outside of my own vocation as a poet, I have accep¬ 
ted this responsibility to educate my people as much as 
lies in my individual power to do so. I know that all 
the evils, almost without exception, from which my land 
suffers are solely owing to the utter lack of education of 
the people. 

Poverty, pestilence, communal fights, and industrial 
backwardness make our path of life narrow and perilous 
owing to the meagreness of education. And this is the 
reason why, in spite of my advanced age and my weak 
health, I gladly accepted the invitation offered to me to 
see how you are working out the most imix>rtant problem 
of education in this country. I have seen, I have admired 
and I have envied you in your great opportunities. You 
will know that our condition in India is very similar to 
yours ... 

The little that / have seen has convinced me of the mar~ 
vellous progress that has been made, the miracle that has 
been achieved. How the mental attitude of the people has 
been changed in such a short time, it is difficult for us to 
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realize, who live in the darkest shadow of ignorance and 
futility. It gladdens my heart to know that the people, 
the real people who maintain the life of society and bear 
the burden of civilisation, are not deprived of their own 
rights and that they enjoy equal share of all the advan¬ 
tages of a progressive community. 

And I dream of the time when it will be possible for 
that ancient land of Aryan civilization also to enjoy the 
great boon of education and equal opportunities for all 
people. I am thankful, truly thankful to you all who have 
helped me in vitualising in a concrete form the dream 
which I have be^n carrying for a long time in my mind, 
the dream of emancipating the peoples’ minds which have 
been shackled for ages. 

For this I thank you.“'‘® 

“Tagore spoke brilliantly, his wise eyes fixed on his audience. 
His speech left an indelible impression on all present. It was 
an unforgettable evening, indeed !”—recalled Professor Petrov 

later in his reminiscences.^^e 

The evening ended with a concert, where there was a recital 
of Tagore’s poems set to music by Soviet composers. Those 
taking part in the concert included one of the most distinguished 
Soviet singers, the soloist of the Bolshoi Theatre, I. S. Koz¬ 
lovsky, Galperin, Ruslanov, Simonov and others. 

The author-composer Dzegelyanko at the piano, Kozlovsky 
(Artist Emeritus of the Republic), actor of the 1st State Opera 
House, made a special recital in honour of the Poet, the Ario 
from the Russian Opera “Sadko” with music by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

The gist of this last song is as follows (rough translation) : 
Oh wonderful land, India, 

The numberless diamonds of far India, 

With the lovely warm sea 
Where on the stone near the white shore 
grows a tree of wisdom 
Paradise songs are heard sung by beautiful 
birds. 

And all is then forgotten in bliss 
Far India of miracles. 
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The author Galperin read three pieces of Tagore’s poems : 
The Happiness of Rhythm ; Away with Hymns ; There were 
There is Reason. 

Ruslanov, an actor of the well-known Vaghtancov Theatre, 
recited Tagore’s two poems, in prose, one about the travelling 
companion and his path, and the other about the naked little 
boy, how he was scared by the sheep near the sea-shore. 

The actor Simonov recited excerpts from The Post Office.^^'^ 

Rabindranath Tagore then recited two of his peems in Ben¬ 
gali, “The Rain Song” and “A Love Poem”. These were received 
with tremendous applause and aroused great admiration and 
enthusiasm. “Tagore also recited some of his poems on the 
Soviet Russia composed by him that day ” reminisced later 
Professor Petrov.^^® [But we have not been able to locate any 
such poems as yet]. 

After a short interval a display of dancing and folk music 
was given by various artists, such as Zagorskaya, the famous 
Russian folk-singer, Messerer of the First Moscow Opera House 
who danced the “Ribbon Dance” from the Red Poppy ballet, 
Ryabtsev and his group from the First Moscow Opera House 
who gave a demonstration of Russian village songs, Yablochka 
in the sailor's “Apple Dance”, and Madame Chevchenko, the 
Russian folk-singer. The programme terminated with a recital 
of Russian folk-songs and dances of the Northern and Central 
regions of the USSR by a peasant choir directed by Piatinitsky. 

At the close of the evening the whole audience gave a great 
ovation to the Poet as a farewell expression of their admira- 
tion.23f» 


sN * ♦ 

On 25 September Tagore was full of impressions from the 
previous evening at the Hall of Columns. 

And the last day of his stay in Moscow was a very busy 
one. 

Probably right in the morning, he wrote his third letter from 
Moscow—this one to Professor Mahalonobis. 

The letter opens with those often quoted memorable lines 
wh’ch have even provided titles for many writings on the theme 
of Tagore and Russia, and which convey the unique import¬ 
ance of this visit for Tagore ; 
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I am now in Russia. Had I not come, my this life’s 
pilgrimage would have remained totally incomplete. 

Tagore is exhilarated by incredible boldness of the peoples 
of new Russia : 

What incredible courage ! What is called old, tradi¬ 
tional clings to a man in a thousand different ways.. . 
they have completely torn it up by its roots here ... The 
seat of the ancient has been swept away to make room 
for the new. . .They have girded up their loins to create 
a new world in a field of far-reaching consequence. 

Tagore understood that the Soviet peoples accomplishments 
were made possible by the October Revolution. Looking into 
its causes, he wrote : 

The revolution in Russia was long in the making. It 
was carefully prepared ; countless people, both known and 
unknown, sacrificed their lives and suffered untold hard¬ 
ships for it. Although the prerequisites for revolutions 
exist everywhere, they occur only in certain countries. 

In Russia, the dispossessed and rightless masses had 
been most cruelly oppressed by those who had concen¬ 
trated wealth and power in their own hands. It was there¬ 
fore in Russia that the outrageous inequality between the 
oppressed and the oppressors called for the destruction 
of the very foundations of the system. Similar inequality 
brought about the French Revolution. The oppressed had 
already realised that inequality brings poverty and oppres¬ 
sion everywhere. That is why during the French Revolu¬ 
tion the call for liberty, equality and brotherhood re¬ 
sounded the world over, far beyond the bounds of France. 
But the echo died. 

The call of the Russian Revolution is also addressed to 
the whole of mankind. In today’s world there is only one 
nation not only concerned about their own interest, but 
also about the world’s fate.^*^ 

Thus Tagore continues to dilate on the thoughts which he 
far back in 1918 had expressed in his At the Cross Roads, 
though now, after his visit to Soviet Russia, with a much 
broader outlook. His assessment about the Revolution is that 
it had to take place just in Russia because just here the people 
underwent the most unbearable sufferings. 
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Further, Tagore asks what has India to fear from the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution because the forces which the Revolution seeks 
to destroy are those which oppress India too. He wrote ; 

Today at the very threshold of the rich invincible Wes¬ 
tern civilisation Russia has raised the seat of power for 
the dispossessed, completely ignoring the angry scowl of 
the West. Who will go and see this, if I do not ? If their 
aim is to overthrow the power of the powerful and the 
wealth of the wealthy, why should I fear, why should I be 
angry 

Tagore has a clear understanding of the tremendousness of 
the task and of the hardships which the Russian revolutionaries 
had to face ; 

They are very much in a hurry ; for their enemies are 
on all sides—everybody seems to be opposed to them. 
They arc most rigidly determined to win the race against 
a thousand years [n ten or fifteen. Compared to other 
nations the Russians are very poor in the power of wealth ; 
but superhuman is their power of determination.243 

Tagore concludes his letter on a note of self-criticism, of 
modesty : 

I would have been satisfied if I had possessed even a 
small measure of the tireless energy, courage, intelligence 
and self-sacrifice shown here. 

Later, the Soviet poet Shcngeli who, only the previous even¬ 
ing, had read an ode in honour of the Poet, called on Tagore. 
As Shengeli’s widow later told the author of this book, the 
meeting was very intimate and cordial. Shengeli showed a great 
interest in Indian literature, and Tagore, as she recalled, was 
eager to spend some time amidst the Russian peasants if only 
his health helped. 

Next engagement of Tagore for the day was with the work¬ 
ers of the Soyuzkino [Union Cinema Association] for further 
discussion on films based on scenarios from his works.^^^ Be¬ 
fore his departure from Moscow, Tagore gave an inteiS^iew to 
a Correspondent of “Izvestiya”. (Some extracts from this in¬ 
terview were already quoted by us). 

On being asked if he would say a few words in regard to his 
genera) impressions of Moscow, the Poet again appreciated 
greatly the achievements of the Soviet education. He said : 
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I wish to let you know how deeply I have been impres¬ 
sed by the amazing intensity of your energy in spreading 
education among the peasant masses, the most intelligent 
direction which you have given to this noble work, and 
also the variety of channels that have been opened out 
to train their minds and sense and limbs. I appreciate it 
all the more keenly because I belong to that country 
where millions of my fellow countrymen are denied the 
light that education can bring to them. 

He further states : 

You have recognised the truth that in extirpating aU 
social evils one has to go to the root, which can only 
be done through education, and not through police batons 
and military brow-beating. 

He notes that he knows all the difficulties and obstacles which 
the new Russia should overcome : 

True, you have to fight against obstacles, you have to 
overcome ignorance and lack of sympathy, even persis¬ 
tently virulent antagonism. 

But he emphasizes : 

Your mission is not restricted to your own nation... 
it is for the betterment of humanity according to your 
light.245 

In a true, friendly spirit, Tagore also suggested to his hosts 
to have pity for those who do not share their views, 

TTiese thoughts of Tagore have been misinterpreted by the 
motivated Western press as some kind of “warning” and so 
forth and so on.^-^s 

In fact, Tagore’s words were not a “warning” as it were ; 
these only expressed the abstract side of his humanism and 
his general non-acceptance of violence, which comes into con¬ 
tradiction with reality ahd even with his ovm vision of the 
world. For, as we know, Tagore was fully aware that one 
could not fight out the dark forces merely by pity and persua¬ 
sion. Later, he expressed this idea most clearly while voicing 
his condemnation of fascist barbarism. 

Besides, we have seen, there is no such reference in his letter 
to Professor Mahalanobis just quoted by us. 

On the other hand, as we shall see later, ffiis interview and 
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Others given not in the Soviet Union but in the USA gave 
grounds to many organs of Western press to call him a friend 
of the Soviet Union as he indeed was. Some even said that 
he was the true propagandists'll of the Soviet Russia. It is 
significant that Tagore’s statements in the U.S.A. do not have 
the slightest note of any criticism of USSR,^''® but are instead 
only appreciative in character,—specially when he, as we shall 
see, again continued to condemn the ills of the modern Western 
civilisation, contrasting it, when necessary, to the civilisation in 
new Russia. 

The misinterpretations in the Western press, we must say, 
were clumsy attempts to obscure the significance of Tagore’s 
statements on the evils of the modern Western civilisation. 

Concluding the interview to “Izvestiya”, and expressing again 
his admiration of the ideal the country had set before itself, 
Tagore said : 

Your ideal is great and so 1 ask you for perfection in 
serving 


At 9.15 in the evening, Tagore left Moscow. Tagore was 
seen off at the railway station by representatives of public 
organisations led by Professor F. N. Petrov.^^o 

Tagore carried with him happy memories and deep impres¬ 
sions which, as we shall see, remained obsessing him wherever 
he went thereafter. 

We conclude this account of Tagore’s stay in Soviet Russia 
with Shengeli’s Ode, which Tagore took with him and possibly 
read during his journey to Berlin : 

We have in Crimea a valley—“Indol” 

Which means : “The Road to India”, 

Traversed for centuries by the merchant & the warrior 
And for centuries since, lying in obscurity. 

But the memory of the mysterious land 
In the depths of the language survived 
The Indian *‘agni” is in Russian “ogon’ ”, 

And the Russian *‘vedat’ ” does Indian Vedas resound. 
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And somewhere, in tales and tunes, 

One sometimes comes across a strange image 
From where the lotus reaches out to the star 
And where aUures the twilight of EUora 

Even otherwise, a world quite of its own 
Across unmeasured spaces 
Yearningly does our icy Pamir look 
On snowy Devalagiri. 

But we are not to be ever apart 

Nor to keep our treasures concealed. 

The spirit of the times bids 

In ties of fraternity our two worlds unite 

To us—your wisdom, to you—our ardent zeal, 

To us—^the depths, to you—the fury and flame, 

That in the confluence of two great forces 
Our world anew created be. 

Russia—^the key ; India—the lock ; 

Join them ; and the chains will fall away 
And a new world, lofty and free 
Will sparkle off at once. 

In splendid play of colours. 

And you, Tagore, the harbinger of new days 
You, who weave rhyme to rhyme, 

Who having sung to us of India herself 
Will there in India tell about us.^si 

From Moscow the Poet arrived at Berlin, where for 3 or 4 
days he rested in the house of Dr. and Mrs. Mendel at 

Wannsee.^®2 

From here the Poet wrote four letters, of which three are 
included in the Letters from Russia, 

A detailed analysis of all letters from and about Russia is 
not within the scope of the present work, for it is a theme for 
an independent research. We have here summed up such state¬ 
ments of Tagore that are more relevant to our study, reoroduc- 
ing excerpts from the letters only where necessary to illustrate 
our point. 

In some cases we had to take the quotations needed from 
original Bengali and translate them afresh into English. 

17 
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Besides, these letters are well known but no complete scienti¬ 
fic analysis of these is so far available. The most successful 
study of these letters so far, we feel, is in the book, already 
referred by us, of Nepal Mazumdar. 

In examining these letters we have ever kept in mind to whom 
these were written and under what circumstances. For, we feel, 
Tagore seems to adapt the ideas, thoughts, judgements in his 
letters to the sphere of interest, background and level of persons 
to whom he writes. 

The first letter of 28 September 1930 is addressed to 

Nirmalakumari Mahalanobis, but is obviously also meant for 
Professor Mahalanobis. 

What conclusions does Tagore arrive at just after leaving the 
Soviet Russia ? 

He begins his letter, reflecting on the conditions of the 
peasants in his own country : 

Having come back from Russia.. .1 can only think of the 
country-wide misery of our peasantry.^^^ 

The most important point he makes in the letter is how to 
solve the agrarian problem. What is necessary, he says, is the 
giving away of land from the Zamindar to the peasant who tills 
it and switching over to collective tilling on cooperative basis ; 

In this connection two thoughts revolved in my mind : 
first, that the right to the land does not morally belong to 
the landlord, but to the peasant; secondly, agriculture 
will never improve unless land can be collectively culti¬ 
vated by cooperative methods. The attempt to raise crops 
on strips of land, separated by ridges, by means of time- 
honoured ploughs is as good as trying to fill a bottomless 
pit.255 

But simply this giving away of land to the peasant may not 
do. For, one form of exploitation may give way to another, 
still worse : 

But... No sooner is the right to the land given t,o the 
peasant then it immediately passes under the control of 
money-lender : hence the burden of his suffering must 
increase instead of decreasing. 2^6 

Strikingly right thoughts! 
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What really did Tagore see in the Soviet Union ? This is 
what he says ; 

It all seemed like the work of the Genii in the Arabian 
Nights. Only a decade ago they were as illiterate, helpless 
and hungry as our own masses : equally blindly super¬ 
stitious, equally stupidly religious. In their misery and 
trouble they knocked their heads against the door of their 
God : in fear of the other world their mind was held in 
bondage by the priests, and in fear of this world by the 
king, merchant^ and landlords : their task was to clean the 
boots of those who kicked them with those very boots. 2 '’' 

The achievements of the people in the new Russia are all 
the greater because they had to get over incredible hardships 
and offer stubborn resistance to the old world. Of the thirteen 
years that have passed since the Revolution they have been 
allowed only eight for real constructive work. They could 
achieve success with extreme scantiness of means and with no 
help coming from anywhere : 

The Revolution which brought the Tsarist rule to an end 
took place only in 1917, that is, only thirteen years ago. 
Meanwhile, they have had to fight against violent opposi¬ 
tions both at home and abroad. They are alone.. .their 
resources are small : they have no credit with foreign 
bankers. Not having enough industries at home they are 
powerless as producers of wealth. Hence they must live 
through their period of probation by selling their own 

food.258 

Meanwhile a devastating famine had raged in Russia for 
some time : nobody knows how many people died. Haying 
overcome it they have had only eight years in whiph to 
engage in the task of ushering in the New Age.^^s 

In this letter he gives a concise but strikingly correct assess¬ 
ment of the policy of the new Russia, constrasting it with that 
of the imperialist states : 

The Soviets, objective is not to extend their spheres of 
influence c«: territorial expansion, but to create, on a broad 
scale, by the best method, the ways and means of educa¬ 
tion, health and provision of food for the people. What 
they need above all is undisturbed peace .., Whereas in 
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all imperialist states the provision of daily bread is sub¬ 
ordinated to the production of arms.^eo 
Tagore exposes once again the anti-humanist nature of the 
policy of imperialist states and scoffs at the hypocrisy of their 
politics : 

I remember how they confounded the false peace¬ 
makers from the League of Nations by their proposal of 
disarmament.. .But you well know that the strong men of 
the League of Nations do not really want to stop their 
far-reaching acts of rascalism, however much they may 
shout for peace.261 

In conclusion he says that he has now “clearly seen what 
might have been done, but has not been done in India .262 
Developing his reflections on the destiny of the Indian pea¬ 
santry Tagore writes on 1 October one more letter directly to 
Professor Mahalanobis. 

In this letter he gives in detail his personal (and not gathered 
from books) impressions of his meeting with Soviet peasants— 
both individuals and collective farmers. Again, he is amazed 
by the striking changes in their minds—and all in just ten 
years : 

I saw with my own eyes how the Russian peasants have 
left the Indian peasantry behind in less than a decade. 
Not only have they learnt to read books ; they are trans¬ 
formed mentally : they have become men.^^a 
He deeply ponders on the question of property ; and feels 
that the property used only for self breeds hostility : 

For oneself there must be something of one’s own ; everything 
else should be for others. A true solution is possible only by 
recognising both self and non-self. When one of them is for¬ 
gotten, there is conflict with the law of human nature.264 
The abstract side of Tagore’s humanism apparently makes 
him see things rather one-sidedly. The use of force, we see, 
is not acceptable to him. But the West, he notes, recognises 
application of force : 

The man of the West puts too much faith in force,*®® 
So, the use of force is admissible but only if it is for the 
good : 

Where force is really necessary, it all goes well : else>- 
where it causes mischief.*®® 
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Then, he recalls with joy that in the Soviet Russia titiere 
is not the slightest trace of racial discrimination : 

I have now seen them for myself and I have also seen 
that in their state there is no difference whatsoever of race 
or colour.267 

He again contrasts India and Russia. And he cannot but 
feel sad about the fate of his people deprived of education : 

We, British subjects, could not even dream of the bound¬ 
less general enthusiasm with which they began educating 
the big and small nationalities of all the territories and 
districts of Russia.^®^ 

In a short letter to Radharani Devi, on 1st October, he ex- 
presssed his satisfaction that he had at last been able to free 
himself from all sorts of obstacles to go to Russia : 

A few days back, freeing myself from the bindings, I 
had gone away to Russia. 

And not in vain ! For, as he says, “henceforth, mentally, 
I was completely captivated by Russia.”^®^ 

His last letter from Berlin, he wrote, on 2 October, to Asha 
Adhikari. In this letter again he reiterates how delighted he 
felt with the Soviet system of education, and gives his impres¬ 
sions taken again not from books but from his meeting with the 
Soviet Pioneer school students : 

All manner of experiments are being carried out in Rus¬ 
sia in connection with methods of teaching... 

I saw it the other day when I went to visit one of the 
educational centres founded in that country called the 
Pioneers’ Commune. The pioneers there are something 
like our hratibalaks and hratibalikas at Santiniketan... 
Do not forget that these are all orphans.. .Looking at 
their faces I could see that they were not at all faces veiled 
in the fog of neglect and humiliation. No diffidence, no awk¬ 
wardness *270 

The chief merit of this education system Tagore sees in its 
being life-oriented : 

Here education is living. I have always insisted that 
education must be reconciled with life. There 1 found 
• education has become vital, because the boundary of the 
school does not divide it from daily life.27t 
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Here Tagore also touches on the agrarian problem, and em¬ 
phasizes the efforts of the Soviet government lor successful and 
large-scale mechanisation of agriculture : 

Before the Revolution of 1917, ninety per cent of the 
peasants had never seen a machine plough... In a trice, as 
it were, thousands of machine ploughs appeared on their 
fields.272 

Though Tagore did, in all his modesty, say that economics 
did not concern him much, he actually has a definite and pre¬ 
cise idea of the tasks before the new Russia at the time of ful¬ 
filment of their first five-year plan. 

TTiey acted the “living newspaper” before me. The 
subject was the Five Year Plan, It is like this : they have 
taken the grim vow of making the whole country efficient 
by the use of the machine, of utilising electric and steam 
power from one end of the country to the other.273 
But maybe as a poet, he was most of all touched by the in¬ 
volvement of the wide masses into the world of art, which was 
unthinkable in the Czarist times. 

There are few to equal these people in the histrionic 
art... Today the theatres are crowded, so that it is diffi¬ 
cult to get in, with those who in the earlier days had no 
shoes to their feet, whose bodies were covered with tom 
and dirty clothes, who were half starved, walked day and 
night in fear of man and God, bribed the priests for salva¬ 
tion and heaped humiliation upon themselves by grovel'ing 
in the dust before their masters.^^^ 

He also recalls his surprise at how these people were inter¬ 
ested in his own paintings the meaning of which, in his own 
country, may not be understandable even to some art critics : 

There was an exhibition of my pictures in Moscow. 
These are somewhat unusual.. .Nonetheless, there was no 
end to the jostling crowd. In a few days, at least five 
thousand had seen them. Whatever others may say, I 
cannot help praising their taste.^^s 
Tagore ends his letter by recalling the hardships he faced in 
his own education work and how he had literacy to go against 
the stream : 

My five year plan may never be completed. For nearly, 
thirty years 1 have dragged the boat along alone and against 
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opposition : I must try to do the same for another few 
years, but it will not progress far I well know^^e 

He mentions in the letter that he would take the evening train 
that day for the sea-port and then be in the U.S.A. 

There is no more time today. By this evening’s train I 
start out to take the boat : the crossing begins tomorrow.^^^ 

Leaving Berlin on 3 October, Tagore reaches the U.S.A. on 
9 October itself—quite fast ! But even on the ship “Bremen” 
he can hardly rest himself physically and mentally because, 
after his thrilling though tiring trip to Soviet Russia, he is still 
obsessed by his impressions of Russia, how best to use his 
Russian experience in India and, what is more, how to describe 
his experiences to his friends having the most diverse views. 
He must describe his experiences in such a way that there is 
no distortion of truth and these at the same time do not remain 
confined to his own friends but can be published in India for 
all to read. 

He, a little later, wrote from this ship itself to Ramananda 
Chatterjee : 

Gathering all the letters I have written [on Soviet Rus¬ 
sia], you will be able to know a great deal. 

It is necessary that every one knew about it. So have 
it all translated into English and publish in “Modem Re- 
view”.278 

Tagore wrote 7 letters from s.s. “Bremen”, and all these 
form a part of the book Letters from Russia as later published. 
Virtually half of the book is taken up by these seven letters, of 
which four arc to Sudhindranath Kar. 

In the very first of these four letters, written on 3 October 
itself, Tagore says that no other country made such strong im¬ 
pression on him. He had been to many countries, from Norway 
to Argentina, and had visited the United States five times, but 
it was only in the Soviet Union that he saw the implementation 
of his social ideals : 

The other countries 1 have visited have never so wholly 
stirred my mind. 

This is because the new Russia is so united, and not divided 
by individualistic egoism so harmful to unity. And in this the 
’ Poet sees its great strength. 
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There, the whole country, intent on one purpose, has 
gathered up all the activities of the land in one nervous 
system and assumed a giant body and a colossal per¬ 
sonality ... There they are creating an extraordinary 
entity called common task, common mind and common 

property.279 

Here, Tagore also describes ho\\ the museums, art galleries 
there have become an important part of all education, designed 
also to cultivate in the broadest masses an artistic sense. He 
enthusiastically speaks of involvement of masses in the lofty 
world of art: 

They have gradually to create artistic sense in the minds 
of these pec^le. 

Tagore sarcastically rejects the imperialist propaganda about 
the restrictions on creative endeavour in the USSR. He says : 

The theatrical art which has so blossomed on the 
Russian stage is continuing its quest for new forms of ex¬ 
pression, Their social revolution bears the same imprint 
of daring innovation. They have no fear of novelty in any- 
thing—in social relations, politics or art.^^ 

May be, one of the most important points of the letter is 
Tagore’s statement that the Russian revolutionaries have libera¬ 
ted the masses from the fetters of religious prejudices, the great¬ 
est enemies of the freedom of spirit and the main ally of the 
monarch who wishes to keep his subjects in servitude. 

The Russian revolutionaries have uprooted the old re¬ 
ligious system and the political structure both of which for 
centuries had subdued their minds and sapped their 
vitality. 

My heart leaps with joy to see such a painfully enslaved 
nation attain such a great liberation in such a ^ort dme. 
For the religion that destroys the freedom of the mtnd of 
man by keeping him ignorant is a worse enemy them the 
worst of monarchs; for the monarch crush^ the spirit of 
his subjects only from the outside. 

We know from the past that the ruler who sought ever 
to enslave his subjects, always took shelter in a form 
that religion which blinded the intellect of his people. 

The religion is like the poison princess who fasdoates • 
by embracing and kills by fascinating. The atiow of pibty 
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enters the heart deeper than the arrow of death, because it 
kills without hunting.^si 

How modem, how relevant today are these thoughts of Tagore 
on how harmful the old religious prejudices are. We could not 
omit anything here from the remarkable statements of Tagore. 

The culminating point of the letter is the striking conclusion 
drawn by the Poet of life— by the so-called ‘mystic poet’, as 
some circles in the USA refer to him : 

Far better is atheism than religious infatuatian.^®^ 

Obviously, Tagore has some spiritual affinity with the person 
to whom he is writing this letter ; because to some of his friends 
such an observation might have come as a shock. 

He ends his letter with his assessment as to how the Revolu¬ 
tion saved the country, and what vast possibilities the Revolu¬ 
tion opened before the peoples of new Russia for throwing off 
the cruel oppression of the Czarist ru’e and shackles of religious 
superstitions : 

The Soviets have saved this country from the Czarist 
and self created humiliation... 

The terrible weight of religion and tsarist oppression 
was breaking the back of Russia, and with this weight re¬ 
moved, every visitor can see with his own eyes the oppor¬ 
tunities which opened up before the country.^*’ 

The other three letters (from 7 and 8 October) to Kar 
further develop the ideas of this impcslant letter. For instance, 
Tagore describes how developed tourism is in USSR as a part 
of education and healthy upbringing of an individual and how 
he himself considers travel as a good supp'ement to learning 
from books. The Poet says that in the new Russia tourism is 
f(V all and not merely for a small group : 

One of the means of learning by seeing is travelling... 
I noticed enormous developments in travelling facilities 
for the public in Soviet Russia... In the reign of the Tsars, 
there was hardly any c^portunity for them to know oas 
another. Needles to say, in those days, travelling was a 
luxury,—possible only for th4 rich. Under the Soviet rule 
the effort is to make it possible for everybody.^^ 

Tourism has now also helped inithe care of the health of the 
And* ffie Poet recalls how new sanatoria have been 
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built in many places and how the old palatial buildings of the 
aristocracy have been adapted for purposes of places of rest. 
The Poet’s thoughts again go to his homeland when he con¬ 
trasts all this with the conditions in India where only a very 
small part of the highest strata of society, and not even the 
middle classes, can have such facilities. 

He also touches on the problem of use of native languages of 
peoples of the USSR in the various Soviet Republics ; and ob¬ 
serves that “if a native tongue of our people were the state 
language in our country, it would not have been so difficult for 
the people to deal with Government officers.” 

Further, describing the achievements of formerly most back¬ 
ward peoples of USSR, for instance, the Bashkirs and Turkmens, 
he exclaims : 

Are we more backward than, for instance, the Uzbeks 
and Turcomans ?285 

How is it possible to provide for all these ? Because, they 
need not “fill the pockets of capitalists, foreign or national : 
here the factories belong to the people.” 28 ^ 

The letter written by Tagore on 4 October to Ramananda 
Chatterjee has a different tone. In this letter Tagore says that 
he went to the USSR only to acquaint himself with the system 
of education there, for lack of education is a great cause of all 
poverty and ignorance in India. (Japan and Turkey too had a 
measure of success after spread of education). 

Tagore says that before going there he did not have much 
hope. Seeing to the problems of the vast country that India is,, 
he could expect the Soviets to be faced with far greater difficul¬ 
ties specially because they had enemies supported by the British 
and the Americans. But what he saw in the Soviet Russia 
simply amazed him : 

It is said that in some European places of pilgrimage, 
the lame from birth has by divine grace suddently been 
made whole ; this is what has happened here f in Sov'et 
Russia ]. ... In human society the people of Russia stand 
with their heads held high : their minds and hands have 
become their own.287 

But here Tagore restrains himself, apparently not to shock 
the person to whom he is writing. He says that he knows, there 
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is some use of force. But “this is only the shadow side of the 
moon ; my main object was to see her bright side L that is, the 
spread of universal education ].” says Tagore. 

Tagore here also ironically mentions : 

Our royal Christian priests have spent a long time in 
India and they have seen how hard the difficulties are. 
They will be well advised to go Moscow once, but then 
this going will be of no use, because they have the profe¬ 
ssional habit of specially seeing only evil. They are unable 
to see light specially when they are averse to something.^ss 
[ This passage is found omitted in the English translation 
of Letters from Russia —author ]. 

Tagore says, it’s a pity that certain politicians have been 
apathetic to his idea of spread of education. Let it be so ; but 
they are not only apathetic but oppose even when authorities 
agree : 

What is most regrettable and shameful is that it is our 
compatriots brought up on crumbs from their tables who 
have opposed this help [ from the authorities ] most. 

This is the most serious disease in countries under 
foreign domination. There is no greater poison than the 
jealousy, pettiness and antagonism to one’s kith and kin 
in the minds of people in these countries.^ss 

Thus we see that Tagore does not forgive any apathy to the 
destiny of one’s homeland. 

He concludes his letter with the confidence that the vast 
difficulties before India can be overcome ; 

I had read in books and heard of the enormous diffi¬ 
culties of this country, but now I have seen how they can 
be overcome^oo 

* * * 

Tagore’s next letter from s.s. “Bremen” is one of 5th October 
to Nandalal Bose. This letter specially emphasizes how the 
leaders of the new Russia saved with care the cultural treasures 
and taught the people to appreciate them despite difficulties 
caused by wide-spread ruin and war : 

.. .Even through this period of lawlessness and violence, 
strict orders had come from the revolutionary leaders not 
to destroy any object of art. 29 > 
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He recollects how, even in those terrible years when there 
was so much ruin and even typhus, the scientific workers went 
from place to place to collect works of ancient art,—^not only 
classical, but also folk. At the same time, he contrasts this 
vast effort with the doings of the “cultured” Western imperial¬ 
ists who destroyed so mercilessly the great works of art in 
Peking, 

I remember the scenes we saw when we visited Peking. 
How cruelly had the Spring Palace of Peking been razed 
to the ground by the imperialists of Europe and age-long 
accummulations of priceless works of art plundered, tom, 
broken, blown to pieces and bumt .292 

Tagore further recalls how the Soviets deprived the rich and 
the churches of many cultural treasures so that these could be 
in the museums for the use of the broadest masses. 

The revolutionaries have pulled down the walls of the 
church properties and made them the possessions of the 
people. Apart from what is necessary for religious pur¬ 
poses, everything else is being collected in the museums. 

As if arguing against some opponent defending the sanctity 
of the principle of private property, Tagore does not at all cen¬ 
sure the taking away of personal property from the rich and 
from the church because it was done for the good of the people. 

Returning to the urgent need of spread of education in India, 
Tagore asks : 

The civil and military services, the Governors, the 
Viceroy and their counsellers—why should their pockets 
claim immunity from tax collection [for education] ? Why 
should they not assign funds for education from their plun¬ 
der and loot of India ?293 

Tagore knew that they would never. 

His last letter from the ship, just before arriving in New 
York, Tagore writes on 9 October to Kalimohan Ghosh. This 
letter begins with an account of the work of the Moscow Park 
of Culture (now named after Maksim Gorky), aimed at educa¬ 
tion of the masses. Tagore likens this place to a permanent 
mela [fair], and even humorously adds that there are all sorts 
of good things in the restaurant except wine! A part of 
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the Park is exclusively for children, and adults are not allowed 
here. The Park also has creches. 

Here, Tagore emphasizes the responsibility that the Soviet 
state takes for the upbringing of children and the wide resources 
allocated for the purpose, but clarifies that the parents are also 
fully responsible for the children up to the age of 18. 

He also again speaks of the facilities of sanatoria which in 
India are not available even to persons with means. 

We should say that this letter also reflects the abstract side 
of Tagore’s humanism and maybe some thing else. Of the rela¬ 
tion between the society and the individual here he says, it is 
one-sided and balanced more in favour of society. But at the 
same time he directly rectifies himself by saying that in the 
spread of education all efforts are directed towards developing 
the mind and creating a harmonious personality. 

By subordinating education to their particular theory... 
they have made it one-sided, nevertheless they have not 
prevented the cultivation of the mind altogether., .they... 
have made violent efforts to rid the lay mind of religious 
superstition and blindness of social tradition.^^^ 

Here Tagore also gives formulation of his position that in 
the Soviet Union there exists dictatorship but of a totally 
different type—one directed to development of mind at a time 
when the dictatorships in the West strive to paralyse the nund. 

Tagore sums up his position by saying that in introducing 
the changes they [ Bolsheviks J also use the method of 
suggestion. 

The letter ends with the information that the ship will reach 
New York in a few hours’ time. “Then begins a new episode.” 

♦ * ♦ 

On 9 October 1930 the ship arrived at New York. Tagore’s 
thoughts were still in far-off Russia where one’s self-respect 
was not weighed against the means of luxury : 

After a few days he writes to his son : 

This time, the experience of Russia has made me ponder 
seriously over many things. I have been able to see most 
clearly how abundant means stand in the way of a person's 
self-respect. 
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The luxury in which he found himself again makes him 
unhappy : 

Returning from there (USSR), when I turned out to 
be in the midst of luxury in Mendels [villa], 1 did not 
like it at all. The superfluities and wastage on s.s. “Bre¬ 
men” made me averse [ to all luxury ] day by day. How 
great is the burden of wealth, yet how meaningless 

The Hibbert lectures in England and the revealing visit to 
Soviet Russia being over, it now remained to find resources for 
Santiniketan. Something had been done ; his friends, mainly 
European, were to publish an appeal for this in the “Manches¬ 
ter Guardian”.^^® (The appeal actually appeared on 10th 
October). 

For Tagore’s arrival in USA there was no special arrange¬ 
ment, as in Soviet Russia. It was just a routine. 

Along with other passengers Tagore had to rema-n in qua¬ 
rantine as per immigration rules. 

Soon, however, the Director of the Indian Society, Hari G. 
Govil, and some members of the just formed Tagore Reception 
Committee were there at the port to meet him ; but only to be 
lost in the jostling crowd of correspondents and press photo¬ 
graphers, who showered Tagore with volleys of questions : 
"Your impressions of Russia [emphasis mine.—author] ?”; 
“What do you think of the national liberation movement in 
India ?”; “What is the future of Western civilisation ?” Though 
very tired, Tagore replied the questions one after the other.^^^ 

He belied all expectations of the American press correspon. 
dents to hear critical comments on Soviet Russia. He praised 
the great successes achieved by the Soviet Russia in the sphere 
of education of the masses, which was in striking contrast with 
the situation in India : 

Ten years ago there was scarcely any difference between 
the mass of the people in Russia and the lower classes in 
India. The rapidity with which the education of the mas¬ 
ses has progressed in the last ten years in Russia is al¬ 
most impressive. It is something that for us in India 
is very hard to understand. 

Education ? Why, only 5 per cent of our populaticm are 
literate ! It is our problem in India to educate the people. 
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Now that I have seen with my own eyes that the effort to 
solve this problem has been so successful in Russia I know 
that it will be more successful in India, where the people 
are so anxious to learn. 

(New York Herald Tribune, 10 October 1930)298 

It should be noted here that during his prolonged stay^s® in 
the USA Tagore never publicly made any critical comment on 
USSR. If there were any such comments, these were in Tagore’s 
personal letters to Indians or made to his Soviet friends when 
he was with them. Not having the “needed” material, the Ame- 
rican papers later started reproducing Tagore’s interview with 
“Izvestia”, [This interview was published in the “Manchester 
Guardian” on 14 October]. Ihe American journalists interpre¬ 
ted it tendentiously with glaring captions, what we have already 
referred to. 


Tagore’s replies to questions on the national liberation move¬ 
ment in India, given by him in his first interview in USA, to 
the “New York American” appeared in the paper, with 
distortions. 

Tagore was deeply concerned on the developments in India, 
the news of which he received here. The distortion, by the 
American press, of his opinion, angered him, and he at once 
sent a rejoinder to the Editor. This rejoinder was published 
by the paper on 13 October : 

To the editor of the New York Times— 

I cannot allow to remain uncontradicted some mis¬ 
statements of my view about the present Indian problem 
in the report of the interview with me which has appeared 
in your paper of this morning’s issue. Yet it definitely be 
known that according to me it is the opportunity for self- 
government itself which gives training for self-government, 
and not foreign subjugation... 

Tagore now did not wish to have anything to do with the 
American press. So, as Nepal Mazumdar notes, referring to 
Clarence Pickett, Tagore had to be persuaded to take part in 
the press conference organised on 13 October at Williamstown 
where he came from New York. Clarence Pickett writes : 
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Tagore was rebellious, and wholly unwilling to cooperate.. 
I began to discover that, saintly as he was, he was also 
able to be very positive and vigorous in expressing his 
disapproval. I tried to explain to him that, since he was 
hoping to place his cause before the American public, it 
seemed unwise to completely antagonise both the press and 
the moving picture industry. 

In' this interview published in “The Boston Herald” on. 14 
October, he came out more precisely with the achievements of 
the USSR ; and ironically rebuffed the attempts of the corres¬ 
pondents to seek negative observations, this time on the Soviet 
ideology. 

Tagore only noted that he could not talk on Communism 
because he did not know enough about it : 

I have been deeply impressed by mass education. It is 
true that they are trying to spread their own ideas of 
Communism. That aspect of their work does not concern 
me.. .But I chiefly wanted to see the methods which they 
use. I cannot judge their Communism as a philosophy of 
life because I don’t know enough about it. 

Tagore admitted that, before going to Russia, he could not 
even imagine that such vast difficulties could be surmounted 
and the common man could become so self-reliant: 

They have overcome enormous difficulties which, More 
going to Russia, I felt could never be overcome. Ihey 
no longer feel humiliated and oppressed, but are becom¬ 
ing intelligent and self-reliant.^^ 

Referring to India, he again stressed that the talks with the 
British government should be conducted only cm the basis of 
the acceptance of the right of India for self-rule. 

We must first be freed from this subjection and from 
the artificial conditions to which it ^ves rise. We should 
first have the c^portunity of governing ourselves if we are 
ever going to demonstrate our ability in that direction.^®® 

“The statements that the Poet, on arriving in the USA, 
started making on the national liberaticm movement in India,^ 
and in support of tl^ Soviet Union,” as said by Nepal Mazum- 
dar, “were not liked by some American capitalists.”®®^ 
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And when the Poet fell ill on 19 October, as his authentic 
biographer Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya writes, “such an 
atmosphere was created that the giving of lectures by the Poet 
be stopped.”^®^ 

The American press blew the news of his illness to all pro¬ 
portions. For instance, the report in the “New York Revxw” 
reads : 

Rabindranath Tagore, 69-year old Indian poet and phi¬ 
losopher, is suffering from a serious case of heart trouble. 
All his American engagements have been cancelled (em¬ 
phasis m'ne—author).^®'’ 

The Poet himself did not think much of his illness ; and 
wrote in one of his letters to Indira Devi : 

If you were near me, you would understand that even 
if I am ill, I am not so ill 

Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya stresses that the “situation 
was cleverly manipulated to give out that Tagore was very ill, 
tired, and should not be invited to meetings.” 

Explaining the reasons for such an attitude towards Tagore, 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya continues : 

The Americans feared, the Poet would support Gandhism 
in India and make speeches, appreciating socialism in 
Russia 

This view is also corroborated by Nepal Mazumdar. 

* * .}: 

After he fell ill, Tagore was forced to stay at the house of 
Dean Lad at New Haven^os (where he had arrived on 15 Octo¬ 
ber) up to the very beginning of November. 

What Tagore was thinking and feeling all these days can be 
seen from the letters he wrote around this time, two of which 
are published as a part of Letters from Russia. 

In one of these, namely, the one of 14 October to his son, 
Rathindranath (which we already ment-oned), Tagore talked 
of his reflections on the Russian exper'ence and of his disgust 
for meaningless luxury. 

The Bengali scholar, S. Mukherjee, who had lived in the 
USA, in his book Passages to America, the most complete on 
the subject, even notes that “he was tremendously impressed 
*by the Russian achievements... but it was the contrast between 

18 
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the two countries that struck him... sharply when he came to 
America again.Obviously, the contrast was between the 
spiritual barrenness, as it were, of the people in USA busy 
in the pursuit of dollar and the simple manners of the Russians 
freed from greed and engaged in creative activity. 

This very letter shows Tagore’s concern for Santiniketan. He 
has some hop>cs from his meeting with Rockefeller in Novem¬ 
ber ; but is, in general, doubtful about the success of his mis¬ 
sion : 

Now America is passing through days of acute crisis ; 
even the rich men are afraid. Their own universities... 
have a shortage... I am very doubtful if anything can be 
expected in these conditions.^*' 

But, in general, this asking for funds is not to his liking. As 
he writes in another letter on 14 October ; 

Begging. .. can yield the means, but it is in no way a 
healthy practice. And this contradicts the ideal of Santi- 

niketan.3*2 

But more tangible hopes he had from his own exhibition of 
paintings wh'ch opened in Boston on 20 October : 

Meanwhile, I have heard from Boston that the Exhibi¬ 
tion had success. The sale [ of paintings ] too has started. 
Hopeful, on the whole.*^*^ 

He writes to his son on 24 October and adds that he is going 
to sail from USA to Cannes on 12 November. But his plans 
failed. 

On 28 October he writes three letters. 

The longest and most important is to Ramananda Chatier- 
jec and is meant for publ’cation. Chatterjee had already pre¬ 
pared for publication the first letter of the Letters from Russia, 
which appeared in November 1930 in “Prabasi” under the 
caption “Peoples' Education in Russia.” 

We shall be discussing this letter in detail, for it is the “Con¬ 
clusion” to Letters from Russia and contains many important 
ideas and generalisations. Inherent in the letter are also some 
inconsistencies which sometimes, we feel, are interpreted tenden- 
tiously. 

This impression of inconsistencies in the statements here we 
get if we remember all that Tagore spoke and wrote till this 
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time, specially in the United States, and also read carefully the 
other two letters sent by him the same day, that is, on 28 
Octobci. 

And may be this time his idea was not so much to give out 
an account of the achievements of Soviet Russia (this he had 
done before) as to give the total picture of ruinous consequences 
of the British rule in India. 

This letter perhaps would have helped the freedom fighters— 
specially now when the waves of national liberation movement 
were seething with a much greater ferocity and the Poet was 
deeply alarmed on the news from the homeland. [The very next 
day, as we know, Jawaharlal Nehru was again arrested]. 

Tagore was, of course, thinking how to adapt the experience 
of the Russian revolution to India, and it is here, naturally, that 
some inconsistencies are observed. The abstract side of his 
humanism did not accept the need, the inevitability of the use 
of force. Alongside this, he considers that Gandhism now 
shows how the stniggle for the independence of India can be 
waged through non-violence. But still this freedom is far away, 
whereas Russia, in such a short time, has thrown off Czarism 
and has attained, on a massive scale, the ideal so dear to Tagore 
—the awakening of the masses at large. 

And, therefore, though this letter was published in English 
translation in the “Modern Review” in June 1934 under the 
title “On Russia”, it, in fact, put on trial the British rule in 
India. 

Tagore had rightly hit the nail. This article evoked the ner¬ 
vous reaction of the colonial powers “for being objectionable 
and defamatory and derogatory to the British government”. 
Further publication of the artie’e was at once banned, and there 
was even a discussion in the House of Commons : 

[In the House of (Commons] Mr. R. J. Davies asked the 
Secretary of State for India whether he v/as aware that the 
Government of Bengal had given notice to “The Modern 
Review” of India that an article written by Rabindranath 
Tagore... was highly objectionable and that the editor had 
been warned that such articles must not be published in 
future... 
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Mr. Butler, Under Secretary for India : This article 
was taken from a book called Letters from Russia, which 
was published in Bengali by a local press in 1931. This 
book attracted little public attention and consequently no 
notice of it was taken by Government, but the translation 
into English of a particular chapter which was clearly cal¬ 
culated by distortion of the facts to bring the British ad¬ 
ministration in India into contempt and disrepute, and its 
publication in the forefront of a widely read English 
magazine, put a wholly different complexion on the case.^'^ 

Is it also that Tagore’s article th's time attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the British colonial powers because under the article 
there is a quotation from Lenin ; 

Revolution is impossible without an all national crisis 
affecting both the exploited and the exp’oiters.—Lenin^'^ 


The attainments of New Russia make Tagore ever more 
aware of the hideous poverty of India. He begins the article 
like this : 

My first acquaintance with Soviet Russia has profoundly 
captivated my mind.. .Behind the p’cture of Soviet Russia 
that is engraved on my mind lurks the dark background 
of the misery of India. 

i\nd remarks further that he came to USSR when the greed 
of the British colonial powers and their utter neglect of the 
needs of India had become completely unbearable for him : 

1 went to Russia at a time when Imperial greed and its 
concomitant intolerable indifference thickened the darkness 
of the despair most in my mind.^'® 

It is not for nothing that we have here emphasized the word 
“greed" [Beng : lobh]. This is a much repeated word in the 
“letter” and in the subsequent articles of Tagewe, It is for 
Tagore, we feel, a generalised idea in the sense of the blind 
pursuit of profit, that is, the moral of the capitalist society, and 
the very essence of capitalism. 

We shall here note in passing that this article shows the 
Poet’s reading of socio-economic literature of his time, includ- 
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ing the Marxist. At the same time, the terminology used by 
him is often his own. 

The article is full of original, fresh images and is written in 
highly artistic, though complex and sopliisticated language,— 
reminiscent of the style of the article “At the Cross Roads”. 
Why so ? This, we feel, is quite obvious. 

Tagore’s views on new Russia, modern Western civilisation, 
and the British rule in India, are scattered all over the article, 
and are not easy to grasp at once. 

Here it is our attempt to arrange systematically and sum up 
some of his statements. 

I. On New Russia 

It may first be mentioned here that, for Tagore, the new 
Russia had accepted one of the most important precepts of the 
Upanishads— Ma Gridhah (Don’t be greedy). He earlier wrote 
in his letter of 4 October 1930 to Surendranath Kar : 

In Soviet Russia I fully realized the meaning of those 
words of the Upanishads Ma gridah “Don’t be greedy”. 
Why should not one be greedy ? Because everything in the 
universe is but one network of truth. Personal greed stands 
in the way of the realization of that Oneness. Tena tak- 
tena hhunjithah, i.e. “Enjoy only that what comes from that 
Oneness.” From the material po nt of view the Russians 
are expounding the same truth as is found in the fore¬ 
going words from our sacred .scriptures— The Upanishads. 
They consider the general welfare of humanity as the one 
supreme truth on earth. So they are willing to share 
equally all that society produces as one. Ma gridhah ksyasi- 
dhanong, i.e. “Don’t have greed for another’s wealth.” 
But the greed for wealth is the natural concomitant of 
personal ownership of property. They want to abolish this 
first, and then declare : “Enjoy cmly that what comes from 
Oneness.”^’^ 

It is thus seen that Tagore’s admiration for the new civilisa¬ 
tion in Russia, accepting it as the civilisation of the future, 
opposed to the modem Western civih'sation, was not some sort 
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of a mere isolated phenomenon cut off from his overall world 
outlook (as made out at times). It was something coming from the 
very sacred depths of his mind, imbibing (as the Poet himself 
often stressed) the spirit of the teachings of the Upanishads— 
the sum total of his life (not seeing to any critical remarks he 
may have made in a different context). 

Of course, it would be far from realistic and an over-simpli¬ 
fication to believe that Tagore accepted fully the economic 
theory of socialism. He, however, did see its relevance and 
said that the time to make the final judgement on it had not 
yet come as he had earlier said of the Revolution in “At the 
Cross Roads”. He asserts that socialism was earlier consigned 
only to books (we should recall here that Tagore had thought 
of socialism far back in the 90’s of the last century), but now 
it is being built up on a mass scale in New Russia. 

Whether the [Russian] economic theory is fully accept¬ 
able or not it is not yel time to say, for this theory of 
socialism so long only floated mainly on pages of books. 
It has never been tried before on such a great scale and 
with such great courage 

The Poet also touches the problem of dictatorship and of the 
mutual relation between the individual and the collective. 
Distinctively inherent in the assessment of these problems are 
the abstract aspects of his humanism. These are hard to re¬ 
concile with the need for dictatorship. 

However, he has frequently and clearly stated that the dicta¬ 
torship in New Russia is basically different, that it aims at 
putting an end to the pursuit of profits (greed), securing all 
benefits of education for the broad masses, and building up a 
creative personality whereas the dictatorship of Czarism, for 
instance, had rested, instead, on the ignorance of the masses 
and did all to preserve it for its own survival : 

I have seen its [dictatorship’s] positive aspect, and that 
is education, the very reverse of force... 

In the reign of the Tsars.. .people’s mind deprived of 
education was under a spell and round it like a boa- 
constrictor coiled religious superstition. The emperor could 
without difficulty put this ignorance to his own use.^'s 
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He, in fact, accepts its inevitability when he shows very ex¬ 
pressively in what environment the new Russia had to create 
the new society with such hostility from the old order, and thus 
remain as if in a state of war : 

The situation in Russia resembles war time conditions. 
She is beset with enemies at home and abroad. There is 
ceaseless manoeuvring all round to week the entire ex¬ 
periment, The foundations of their structure therefore 
must be strengthened as quickly as possible, hence they 
have no qualms about using force.^20 

So the use of the force is obviously inevitable, 

Tagore’s treatment of the problems of the relation between 
personality and society, collective and individual, also clearly 
manifests this conflict between the abstract and real aspects of 
his humanism. He speaks of the ‘one-sided’ approach to this 
problem, tilting in favour of collectivism. [ This term “one¬ 
sided” Tagore also employs in his critical comments on dicta¬ 
torship]. 

A man has two sides to his life—in one way he is in¬ 
dependent, and in the other he is a part of the whole of 
human society. If you take one of these out of human 
life, the other that remains becomes unreal.32i 

So, as we know from his other letter too, when he stresses 
the importance of the liberation of wide masses in Russia, 
their awakening, their involvement in culture, he says that all this 
has become possible because of the destruction of greed as a 
result of the Revolution. 

T have repeatedly asked myself how such a stupendously 
wonderful thing could be made possible in Russia. The 
answer I have discovered within myself is that Russia is 
practically free from the least trace of opposition that 
emanates from greed ,^22 

When I came to Russia and found this greed banished, 
I was naturally besides myself with joy.323 

And his ‘one-sidedness’, we feel, gets lost in these assess¬ 
ments of his. 

The Poet has some other critical remarks on these problems, 
available in almost all writing on his social outlook, and even 
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elsewhere,324 and we think, it is not necessary to reproduce 
here in full. Directly or indirectly, we have already touched 
them ; besides, these add nothing basically new to our opinions. 
Tagore, we feel, of course, knew that the struggles, violent too, 
were inevitable for the victory of the new. 

We would only observe that such remarks were quite 
natural for the Poet who, from the core of his heart, wished 
the world had lesser sufFerinss. 

The foremost attainment of new Russia Tagore, as we just 
said, regards the destruction of what he calls greed : 

They have ruthlessly brushed aside the very greed that 
has, from the very beginning, been its most fatal op¬ 
ponent. 325 

This greed of greed is an anti-thesis to Tagore's humanist 
moral, the main principle of which is : “man’s highest duty is 
service to society” : 

The highest religion of man is his duty to human 
society. And greed is the greatest enemy of this reli- 
gion.325 

The destruction in Russia of greed as the main moving force 
of social development marks the beginning of a new period in 
the history of mankind : 

Russia is engaged in making roads to a new cycle of 
existence. They are uprooting the roots of old laws and 
traditions from their old soil.32' 

Concluding, we may observe that Tagore is generally be¬ 
lieved to be an admirer of the educational system of Soviet 
Russia. Yes, indeed. But not only this. If one reads all that 
has been cited above of Tagore, it is seen that this great suc¬ 
cess of education, as also the other successes, were the result 
of the total destruction of greed, that is, of the moral of the 
contemporary capitalist society. But Tagore could not say this 
bluntly in the conditions of the colonial regime in India. Of 
education he could still speak ; but not of the main thing. As 
he later ironically remarked in his lestter of 28 July 1936 to 
Amiya Chakravarty, “to mention the name of Soviet Russia 
is a crime in this country (India)”, but still I can't but do 

it.”328 
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11. On modem Western civilisation 

Tagore’s statements on Western civilisation and on British 
rule in India (as we shall discuss in the next section) are a 
development of his ideas in Nationalism, this time still more 
lucid and more severe. 

Capitalism, in its very origin, rejects virtually all morals. 
Where there is big profit, everything is allowed—plunder, loot, 
specially of the subjugated people. 

The introduction to this age of commerce [Capitalism] 
was written with highway robberies. In the ghastly agony 
of the capture of slaves and the plunder of wealth in those 
days. Mother Earth did indeed cry out most bitterly. This 
cruel profession was especially carried on in foreign coun- 

tries.229 

The meanest methods were also of no consideration : 

They did not shrink at adopting most dishonest me- 
thods ; for they wanted material success, and not the glory 
of the hero.3^° 

Behind the garb of a gentleman was a scoundrel ; 

Highway robbery became respectable in a new garb.^^' 

In our days, the whole modern civilisation, with its mode 
of life, is also determined by unending greed and pursuit after 
wealth. Greed destroys human relations and leads to the decay 
of one's personality ; 

In this age of commerce that enemy— greed —is shaking 
hiunan society to its very foundation, and is loosening and 
shattering to pieces all the ties of human relationship.® ^2 

Greed of gold also forms the moral precepts of politicians : 

The motive power behind modern politics is not glory 
of power ; but it is the greed of gold. We must always 
bear this in mind.®^® 

This moral of politicians [of highway robbery], of course, 
destroys the relations between nations, endangering peace. 
This Tagore stressed with all the force and conviction in his 
farewell speech in Europe—^in London, on 8 January 1931. 
Speaking on international relations, he says : 

I am not competent to deal with international relation¬ 
ships between different countries, but, as I have said, your 
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politicians really represent the spirit of aggressiveness which 
leads towards separateness... I do not think it is right 
that the nations should be represented by their politicians 
in work which has for its object peace all through Europe. 
To my mind it is like a hand of robbers being asked to 
organize the police department.^^"^ 

Tagore has a clear notion of the inner processes in the de¬ 
velopment of the capitalist society. He knows that political I'fe 
in the West is determined by the struggle between those who 
work and those who live on the fruit of their work ; 

In the West, a stupendous conflict between those who 
earn money [workers] and those who invest money [capi¬ 
talists] has been going for some time.^^s 

The struggle is merciless in character. Tagore sees how 
greed makes a man exploit and enslave those who work. 

But the story of the present cleavage between the rich 
and the poor of the Western nations themselves is very 
cruel indeed. The difference becomes so aggressively pro¬ 
minent on account of the expensive standard of living and 
the oppression of the growing necessities of life.^^® 

The vices of the capitalist society Tagore also knows from 
his readings of the best specimens of European realistic lite¬ 
rature : 

In the pages of European literature we find ample hair- 
raising descriptions of how ferocious became the dis¬ 
guised slavery, the untruth, and the cruelty of man after 
openly or stealthily reaching the factories, the mines, and 
the plantations through avenues of insatiab’e greedP"^ 

Further, Tagore says that the burden of the working people 
in the East is much heavier than that in the West. For, in the 
West, as distinct from colonial countries, the production re¬ 
mains in the country and some portion of it is for the needs 
of the people. 

At least a part of the wealth that is accummulated by 
the rich is automatically distributed in various forms 
amongst the people scattered all over the country.^^s 

To conclude Tagore’s views on the subject, we should say 
that this merchant-raj, the avidity of the merchants, has brought 
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numerous calamities and ruin to the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
and to the “Indians” in America, and, of course, also to India : 

Then began the machine age ; and the percentage of 
profit grew incredibly high. Soon the epidemic of this 
plague of profit began to spread all over the world. And 
the alien and the distant races and nations became hope¬ 
lessly helpless. China had to swallow opium ; India had 
to surrendeT her traditional wealth ; and the sor¬ 
rows of Africa grew by leaps and bounds. This is the story 
of foreign countries. 

III. On the British rule in India 

Before we pass on to Tagore’s statements on the British rule 
in India, we would like first to note that while bitterly condem¬ 
ning the British merchants Tagore does not cons'der them the 
most blood-thirsty. The Spanish colonizers, for instance, lite¬ 
rally destroyed the civilization of the Red Indians : 

Spain not only gathered gold in Mexico ; but also wiped 
away its entire civilisation with human blood. 

There would also be a sea of blood if the Negroes decided 
to be free in America : 

Suppose the Negroes of America, with pride and with 
perseverance, became engaged in the task of their separa¬ 
tion from the United States of America ; then certainly, 
judging from what happens to the American Negroes in 
peace time, you would not need an extraordinary power 
of imagination to guess at the revolting scenes of torren¬ 
tial bloodshed. 

But such judgements do not obscure from Tagore the fact 
that the greed of the British merchant-raj turned the once, 
fabulous rich country into horribly poor. Such a thing cannot 
be forgotten : 

In those days India was world famous for her fabulous 
wealth... The tragic story of the hacking at the roots of 
the trees of wealth in India by her new commercial rulers 
has been told a hundred times. And it is ghastly to read 
and hear. But one cannot ignore these facts as ancient 
and hide them behind the mask of forgetfulness. The pre¬ 
sent hideous poverty of India began in those days.^^^ 
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Tagore aflRrms that, right from the beginning, the basic 
policy of the British power was first to tear asunder and then 
to destroy completely India's capacity of production, on which 
depended the prosperity and welfare of India. 

Tagore asserts that the ^reed of the British power managed 
to tear off the very roots of India’s economy, thus rendering 
it feeble and degrading : 

The present hideous poverty of India began in those 
days. India was glorious in her wealth. If we forget how 
that wealth has been transferred to the distant little island 
of England, then we ignore a vital factor in the modern 
history of the world. . .The greed of the British merchant- 
raj has absolutely crippled the various wealth-producing 
activities of India. 

Modern civilisation rests on machine production. Industria¬ 
lisation is vital for the progress of any country. This is c’carly 
seen from the example of Japan : 

The struggle for existence itself is forcing every country 
to arduously follow this path. Within a very short time 
Japan has completely mastered modern machinery for the 
production of wealth. 

But the colonial regime docs not allow India to develop into 
an industrialised country ; it wants her to remain rural and 
agricultural. For otherwise, it would be difficult for the raw 
materials to be sent to the metropolis : 

The only thing that is left for us is agriculture. Other¬ 
wise, the supply of raw material will be stopped, and India 
cannot pay for the foreign goods she purchases.^'*^ 

So, the basis of the economic policy of England in India 
is the sucking and looting of the resources of the “colony” on 
which the metropolis lives as a parasite : 

Vast amounts of India’s wealth are most thoroughly 
dra'ned out of India. This is England’s greed-monty 

In India the whole production is lost to the producers and 
to the country and goes out ; 

The jute farmers of Bengal are in the direct need of 
education and sanitation... But they receive absolutely 
nothing from the outgoing profits of the British jute mer¬ 
chants in India. These profits go out of India for ever.^^^ 
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England lives on India’s expense : 

Our own money completely becomes English money 
.. .In fact, the unfortunate, the illiterate, the unhealthy 
and the dying India has for long silently supplied the 
means for the support of the schools and the hospitals of 
England.^'*® 

The Indian resources not only feed the schools and hospi¬ 
tals in England, but a significant portion of the production of 
the Indian people goes also for the maintenance of the very 
apparatus that guards the power in India herself, that keeps 
India fettered—that is, for the upkeep of the police, army, 
for the fat salaries and pensions of the big hosts of officials. 

We have pawned our food and our clothing, our edu¬ 
cation and our intelligence to supply the police and the 
army with their salaries... We have to furnish the high 
salaries of these British officials in India, even from our 
savings for funeral expenses. 

Thus, though India produces a lot, she must live on mere 
crumbs : 

But in India only the least of the leavings of the wealth 
that enriches the British merchants and the rulers falls to 
the lot of the people.®®^ 

The alien rulers neglect completely the needs of the native 
people and spare the most miserly sums for their education, 
health and welfare : 

Every one knows of the miserable budget of the British 
government for the prolongation of our lives, and the de¬ 
cency of our living. We are without food, we are with¬ 
out education, we are without medical attention, and we 
are without pure drinking water ; but there is no dearth 
of policemen.®®' 

To conclude, we shall cite the results of the British rule in 
India, which Tagore arrives at. Blinded by greed, England is 
becoming richer by exploiting the labour of Indian producers : 

If I want to paint a perfect picture of this situation, 
I cannot do better than to depict on the same canvas the 
parallel pictures of the ways of life and livelihood of both 
the farmers of Bengal that grow jute and the burlap manu¬ 
facturers in Dundee, Scotland, who reap the harvests of 
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profit from jute. The tie that binds the two is the bond 
of greed.^^^ 

So in brief, the richer the England, the poorer the India ; 

For the last hundred and sixty years, the current of 
India’s poverty in everything and the current of England’s 
prosperity in everything have run side by side.^’’^ 

The looting of India, as a result of tremendous greed, has 
led the country to the brink of ruin, to physical and moral 
degradation : 

In the shadow of this gigantic greed of England, both 
our life and wealth began to fade,. .The daily livelihood 
of India hangs from this single, delicate thread. . .We are 
dying out both physically and mentally.^^'^ 

But the alien rulers of India have no intention of do ng any¬ 
thing for saving the country [ i.e. India ] : 

The government is most indifferent in exerting the least 
effort in things which the people most vitally need—^the 
things that will revitalize the nation in health, wealth, and 
mind.^'"^’ 

Greed is so inhuman that it even kills the hen that gives 
golden eggs : 

Wealth is impersonal and it is very cruel. Greed not 
only gathers the golden eggs ; but it also slaughters the 
hen that lays them.^se 

But the means for saving the country are in the hands of the 
alien rulers : 

The ways and the means by which we can save our¬ 
selves from utter ruination are not in our hands, but in 
theirs. 

And even from his own experience, Tagore comes to the 
conclusion that any cooperation with the British powers is im¬ 
possible : 

I have at last come to the conclusion that in any reaUy 
worthy enterprise for the welfare of the nation, proper 
cooperation between our workers and the government is 
not at all possible.^®® 

The country will be ruined. The means for saving it are in 
the hands of foreign rulers, and any cooperation with them is 
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impossible. There remains, therefore, only to wrest out these 
means from the hands of the aliens, whatever be the cost. How 
to do this, is mentioned by Tagore in his two other letters, 
written the same day, viz. on 28 October 1930—the last Let¬ 
ters from Russia. 

The letter of 28 October 1930 to Sudhindranath Datta has 
different accents. It speaks directly of the need for irrevocable 
fight against the foreign rule. The letter had obviously been 
provoked by the report of very strained situation in India, and 
Tagore stresses in the letter that the British have now already 
lost their prestige in India : 

... The British Empire is today despised by us and thus 
accursed. Hatred of their inequity will give us strength 
and by that we shall conquer... The British Ru'e has 
forfeited its honour.^^^^ 

He warns that the fight will be stiff. He recalls his Russian 
experience and says : 

I have recently returned from Russia : to some extent 
I have clearly realised how difficidt is the path of glory 
for our country. The police beatings are a shower of 
flowers by comparison with the intolerable suffering that 
the devoted revolutionary workers in Russia have borne. 

The glory that is India’s today at home and abroad has 
been attained only by ignoring the beatings : let us never 
complain about our sufferings. To the last wc must keep 
on saying : “We are not afraid...” Ignore, never imitate. 
The shedding of tears, never. 

Tagore pities himself for not being young : 

My greatest regret is that I have not the strength of 
youtli. 26 ' 

The last letter—one to Hembala Sen—is particularly inter¬ 
esting. It is not included in the Letters from Russia and obvi¬ 
ously was not meant for publication. In this letter we can 
sense even more the living Tagore. 

The letter shows Tagore’s deep agony and anguish over the 
sufferings of his peoples in India and his tormented quest for 
ways to save the country. He stresses that no country reached 
pinnacle of success without going through great suffering ; 

One cannot have big results without giving a big price. 
It is only through great suffering that the country (USSR) 
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has attained its entity. We also will have to count away 
the last coin .^®2 

As in the letter to Sudhindranath Datta, here, too, Tagore 
recalls how hard was the path of the Russian revolutionaries ; 

In Russia I have seen the contours of that extremely 
difficult path. That's what is in my m nd even if not 
adequate. 

And suggests that India should gain from their experience : 

See, read the history of Russian Revolution. 

With her countless illiterate masses, with age-old prejudices 
and superstitions, India is now literally in a dying condition. 
Tagore stresses that she can now be saved only Ihrough a 
special cure : 

Our country can be saved from its agonising state only 
by that skilled, experienced physician {sahasra-mari) who 
brings a patient back to life from his dying condit'on, 
by inflicting a lot of pain. That’s why if the patient gives 
expression to his pain, it is a matter of shame for him. 

These lines echo the heroic struggle which the participants 
of the civil disobedience movement against the British impe¬ 
rialists were waging at this time, and which so agitated Tagore : 

I wonder how long my weak heart will bear this sorrow 
of my country."®^ 

Recalling the task before him—that of gathering means for 
Santiniketan, he confesses that he doss not like asking for re¬ 
sources ; this is unmanly ; 

I don’t like begging. Even dacoity is better, at least 
there is manliness in it.'^°^ 

Nonetheless he also thinks how to open a college for the 
Bengali girls—a problem so dear to him. Means or no means, 
he is ready for any sacrifice : 

I have been driven to go out [finding funds], to estab¬ 
lish a womens’ college. If I gather enough, I shall give 
all this onto the women of my homeland as my last gift— 
the gift of knowledge. 

On feeling slightly better Tagore comes over to Philadelphia 
for further rest. In his letter of 31 October 1930 written 
from here to his son, he again muses over the Soviet Russia : 

This time in Russia I have seen with my own eyes the 
shape of things which I had dreamt of so long,’®^ 
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After what he has seen there, that is, in the Soviet Russia, 
he feels ashamed even to think of his zamindari business and 
to think that his upbringing had been like a parasite : 

That is why I feel so ashamed about the zamindari 
business... I had long nourished a deep repugnance for 
that business of zamindari, now it has become more solid. 
My mind has today left the upper seat and has taken a 
place below. I feel sad that from my childhood I have 
been brought up as a parasite.’^’® 

His aversion to zamindari now is so great that he even thinks 
of selling away his Calcutta house as this would solve many 
problems : 

If it is not so difficult to sell our Calcutta house, then 
what is the harm in selling it ? That would take a big 
burden off 

The Poet now sees his main work in Sriniketan ; and this is 
where the Russian experience can be of immense use. It is 
necessary to go there and study this experience ; 

I have realized this well—our greatest work lies in 
Sriniketan. To solve in small measure the problem as to 
how our entire country can be saved, this is the task we 
have accepted. 

Had you come to Russia, you would have gained much 
experience along these lines. 

Alongwith this, he writes that the country is now at a turn¬ 
ing point, and it is necessary to choose the correct path. How¬ 
ever, as in the previous letter, he cautions that the path would 
be full of hardships : 

Meanwhile, a new chapter has dawned in our history... 
The time has come for a basic change in our livelihood 
‘ ... In a crucial stage of history all must suffer, already 

they have to do so, it is folly to hope for comfort by 
evading the crisis.®^* 

In the letter Tagore also expresses his hopes for a better sale of 
his paintings at the exhibition in New York where, he says, he 
intends to arrive. In the beginning there were some hopes from 
his forthcoming meeting with Rockefeller ; but these hopes, we 
• know, were not justified. 

♦ 


19 
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Tagore’s visits abroad—to the Soviet Russia, USA and other 
countries—were broadly covered by the press in India and 
abroad. 

Thus, the news of Tagore’s serious illness in USA deeply 
agitated India. The country heaved a sigh of relief on getting 
Dr. Harri Timbers’ telegram that there was no cause for an¬ 
xiety. But “The Modern Review’’ immediately published a note 
expressing anger and disgust on this unexplained conduct of 
an American doctor and on the efforts of some circles, who 
feared Tagore’s statements, to see him out of America ; 

The minds of the people of India were agitated at the 
alarming news relating to R. Tagore’s health, sent by 
Reuter from America. . .This was supplemented by ano¬ 
ther which was still more alarmingly worded. It was to 
the effect that a certain Doctor Marvin has said that he 
had not overestimated but rather underestimated the seri¬ 
ousness of the Poet’s state of health. Then came a cable 
to Santiniketan from Dr. Timbers. It stated that, though 
hb heart’s weakness necessitated rest, anxiety was not 
necessary. 

It is not quite clear why Dr. N. M. Marvin added th.it 
‘he has understated, rather than overstated, the serious¬ 
ness of the situation’. The wise physicians do not frigh¬ 
ten patients or their relatives and friends. While we cer¬ 
tainly long for the Poet’s speedy return to India in a good 
state of health, we do not quite appreciate any stranger’s 
desire to hurry him out of America. 

There may be persons in America who may have, say, 
a sub-conscious desire that Rabindranath Tagore should 
leave America very early... there is naturally a fear in the 
minds of British imperialists and propagandists and their 
friends in America that, though he will not, on his own 
accord, speak on current Indian politics, anything coming 
from him relating to that topic through newspaper inter¬ 
views and drawing room talk may prejudice British in¬ 
terests. 

This very issue of “The Modern Review” also reproduced 
talk Tagore had given at the Dom Soynzov and hb interview 
with the “Izvestiya” correspondent. 
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The December issue of “The Modern Review” published 
numerous materials concerning Tagore’s visit to Soviet Russia, 
—^for instance, the text of his talks with Dr. Petrov and other 
cultural and public figures ; and his talk with the Pioneers, 
and, alongside these, also reproduced an excellent article on 
Tagore taken from the October issue of an Arrerican journal. 
This article, though rich in content, and different from the 
generally second-rate articles then being published in the USA 
on Tagore, was not somehow noted by either Stephen Hay or 
Sujit Mukherjee. 

The editor of the American journal had written : 

The arrival in this country of Rabindranath Tagore, 
India’s great poet, and one of the great poets of the mo¬ 
dern world, is an occasion of impressive significance. It 
comes here at a moment when his native land is in the 
throes of a revolt against the British crown. On this move¬ 
ment for independence long maturing in the heart of the 
Indian people, Tagore is one of the most important and 
influential leaders. He shares with Gandhi that predomi¬ 
nance of intellectual and spiritual authority which has 
united India in aspiration and sacrifice and lifted the 
nation to sudden consciousness of its high destiny. . . 

Tagore sings songs of love and liberty which find their 
way into the hearts of even the lowliest of Indian and 
conjure there the dreams of a free and happy land. What 
can the noble presence of this man not do to win sympathy 
and support for his hard-pressed countrymen 

♦ ¥ * 

During these days, the world press widely CTculated the 
review article published by an influential, popular American 
journal, “The Literary Digest”, on 1 November, 1930, under 
the catching headline “Tagore, Russia’s Friend”, with a photo¬ 
graph of the Poet amongst Moscow Pioneers. This article was 
a review of the interviews given by Tagore in October to the 
American newspapers “New York American”, “New York 
Herald Tribune”, and “New York Times”. 

The American journal comes to the proper conclusion ; 

Tagore might be accepted by Soviet Russia as its most 
effective propagandist.®^'* 
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The article begins, stressing that Tagore looks much youn¬ 
ger than his years : 

Tagore may be sixty-nine years old, but his clear smooth 
skin, his piercing brown eyes, and his nervous little hands 
belie such an age. 

Further, the author of the Review asserts : 

Politics and economics are not in his line ; educat'on 
and faith are his panaceas for a troubled world.®^^ 

As we have seen, this is not quite so. 

Here we shall touch upon only such passages in this article 
which are of most immediate interest. 

In the interview to Gobind Behari Lai, the correspondent 
of the “New York American”, Tagore said among other 
things : 

Russia has wrought a miracle. 

And he exp’ained : 

I found these plain Russian people crowding concert- 
halls and museums, theatres, and all centres of cultural 
life. What has been done in Russia during the last eight 
or ten years past seems to us in India nothing short of a 
stupendous miracle.,. 

In India only 5 per cent of the people are e^en nomi¬ 
nally literate, not educated, just literate. Russia was no 
better ten years ago... 

Formerly, racial and religious conflicts were common 
in Russia as they are in India up to this day. Now, in 
Russia, all these conflicts have disappeared. Jews, Arme¬ 
nians, Christians, and Moslems have learned to cooperate. 
It is the Russian method of enlightening the people that 
interests me. 

Tagore sums up his interview in such beautiful words ; 

The Russians are not believers in old theologies. Serv’ce 
of mankind might be their religion.^^® 

To the Correspondent of the “New York Herald Tribune”, 
Tagore, in addition to what he had already said, stresses the 
development of the new world of art in Soviet Russia. 

Creative Art is thriving in Russia. The theatres are 
crowded with people who ten years ago had no opportu¬ 
nity to enter them. 
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In his interview to the “New York Times”, Tagore said that 
the peasants of modern Russia had become far closer to 
supreme truth than those under the Czarist rule : 

Those peasants in Russia today with their education and 
self-respect realize more fully than the downtrodden, illi¬ 
terate serf of a Czarist regime that the multitude which 
moves in this ever-moving world is permeated by one 
Supreme Truth.’^7 

A portion of the Review is taken up by Tagore’s account 
of Visva Bharati : 

It was with the desire to help my people realize this 
supreme truth that I founded Visva Bharati. It is a school 
and university combined where the classes are conducted 
in just such surroundings as these in which the ancient 
forest dwellers of India realized the spirit of harmony with 
the universe.. . 

And for this, as Mr. Woolf, the “New York Times” corres¬ 
pondent, tells us ; Tagore has given out his own estate : 

In order to accomplish this, the Poet has turned over 
to the institute his estate at Santiniketan, the Nobel Prize 
money and the income from all of his Bengali works. The 
Quakers here and in England have helped him and so have 
one or two private individuals, but for the most part, at 
is his donations that have kept the undertaking going. 

This very write-up was republished, for instance, on 13 
December, 1930, under the caption “Russia’s Indian Friend” 
in the newspaper ‘Star’ from Johannesburg S.A., and on 22 
December, 1930, under the caption “Tomorrow Shall Be 
Ours” in the ‘Daily News from Colombo, Ceylon’. This latter 
reportage also adds Tagore’s words that in the sphere of edu¬ 
cation the Russians are trying to do what Mahatma Gandhi 
is doing in India—to teach them self-respect : 

I found education where there had been ignorance, and 
I found what is the essential basis of all education—^self- 
respect. That is what our great Mahatma in India is en¬ 
deavouring to do, to teach people to respect themselves 
to realize their own part in the great scheme of the uni- 
verse.''’^® 
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Expounding the essence of these statements of Tagore in 
Moscow, A. G. Shelley published in the “Scottish Educational 
Journal”, Edinburgh, on 12 December 1930, an interesting 
article under the title “Rabindranath Tagore and Education in 
Russia”, in which the author quotes Tagore as saying, among 
other things that the Soviet methods of education will be very 
useful to other countries : 

Like Dr. George S. Counts, the Professor of Education 
at Columbia University, who visited Russia early in the 
year, the Poet feels that the Soviet methods of education 
would be of great benefit in other countries, “where there 
is so much in education that is merely academic and abs¬ 
tract. Yours is much more practical, and therefore truly 
moral, and it is closer in touch with the varied aspect and 
purposes of life.”38o 

The article further states that Tagore greatly appreciates what 
the Soviets are doing : 

Dr. Tagore left Moscow full of admiration for all that 
they were doing to free those who were in slavery, to 
lowly and oppressed, and to “bring help to those who 
were utterly helpless, reminding them that the source of 
their salvation lies in a proper education and their power 
to combine their human resources. 

The Soviet press too, of course, reacted to Tagore’s state¬ 
ments. Thus, the newspapers “Izvestia”, on 4 November 1930, 
wrote among other things 

In an interview with a representative of the American 
newspaper “New York Times” Rabindranath Tagore 
stated that... he was particularly amazed by the pro¬ 
gramme of people’s education in USSR.. .He noted also 
that in the Soviet Union ‘there is no racial hostility and 
there is perfect peace amongst the various peoples of the 
USSR’. 

The VOKS has received a letter from Tagore, in which 
he, expressing his warm gratitude for the hospitality shown 
to him in Moscow, writes ; “My association with your 
people and acquaintance with solely cultural and educa¬ 
tional institutions of your city will remain one of the most 
significant events of my life.” 
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Rabindranath Tagore also informs that he has started 
writing on account of his stay in USSR, and intends to 
send the manuscript to VOKS as soon as it is translated 
into English.382 

The Soviet press did not publish any detailed comments, 
obviously not wishing to make the Poet’s position complex. 

Recovering from his illness, Tagore returned to New York 
on 3 November 1930. But, almost up to the end of the month, 
as Nepal Mazumdar notes, “no American intellectual, no pub¬ 
lic figure, no high official of the State Department organised any 
formal, official reception in his honour.”^83 

As before, Tagore was again assailed by press correspon¬ 
dents to elicit his views on contemporary situation in India. 
But, because of his earlier unhappy experience of the American 
press, Tagore was not prepared to trust them, and would not 
give his opinions except at a properly organised press confer¬ 
ence. He gave, for the press conference, a written statement 
on the movement led by Mahatma Gandhi, in which he called 
Gandhi a great leader and stressed the loftiness of the prin¬ 
ciple of non-violence over the primitive mentality of the Western 
politicians : 

I am proud that my countrymen today under their great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, have disdained to initiate the 
violent methods of the modern military nations in the r 
struggle for freedom, but have made moral integrity and 
the spirit of sacrifice the directive power of their non¬ 
violent movement.'^®'’ 

He was confident, the movement would lead to the freedom 
of India. He voiced his firm support of the non-cooperation 
movement and of Mahatma Gandhi, and noted the mental 
superiority of the participants of this movement over their 
opponents. 

By accepting spiritual force, as their chief weapon they 
have already proved their superiority to the primitive men¬ 
tality of unashamed pillage and man-slaughter which per¬ 
sists in most countries today, and I have no doubt that 
if our countrymen can keep fast to this heroism of non¬ 
violence in spite of violent provocation they will have no 
difficulty in establishing freedom which is already theirs 
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in so far as they are true to their central [[ideal of non¬ 
violence]. 

In an open letter to the “Spectator” published on 15 Novem¬ 
ber 1930, around the time of the Round Table Conference, 
Tagore expressed his views on this subject, highly praising 
Mahatma Gandhi : 

A miracle has happened through the magical touch of 
Mahatma’s own indomitable spirit and his courageous 
faith in human nature. 

In his broadcast of 10 November 1930 from the New* York 
Radio Tagore explained the aims and objects of his University 
at Santiniketan, and hoped to count on his listeners’ response. 
Tagore’s hopes, however, did not yield much fruit. 

During these days an exhibition of Tagore’s paintings was 
also opened at New York. As already mentioned by us, Tagore 
pinned some hopes on this exhibition for finding funds for 
Santiniketan, and had expected it to be more successful than 
the one at Boston. The expectations, as far as known, were, 
however, belied. 

ak 9|c 

But Tagore was not allowing his time to be taken up only 
by press interviews or talks, he was concerned with many vital 
tasks and problems. We can partly follow his train of thought 
by analysing the letters he wrote around this time. 

On 11 November 1930 Tagore writes to Nirma’akumari 
Mahalanobis that he has come to the USA at a wro^g time— 
when the country is passing through a crisis. In the Poet’s 
words, “America did not pass through such an acute financial 
crisis for a long time.”®®^ 

The letter shows how the Poet is torn between his sense of 
aversion to asking for funds and his need to keep his institu¬ 
tion going : 

If I free myself from this determination of mine, for I 
do not like it, I shall be left with a sense of regret for 
ever.^®* 

This very idea Tagore also reiterates in his letter of 21 
November to his son. Rathindranath. Tagore writes how he 
is being told that he has not come to America at a proper time. 
But this time too, in his quest a solution to the problem, 
Tagore turns to the experience of the Soviet Russia. He also 
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now wonders whether it would at all be proper to have large 
sums of money from America, for these would not be without 
strings : ^ 

If we got such fat sums from here [America], we vwuld 
get tied in a very big way to this chain of money. And 
we would have to remain under their surveillance and 
under their point of view.^®® 

And, in its turn, the experience of Soviet Russia has taught 
that even with small resources, put to proper use, one can 
achieve a lot : 

If you could come to Russia, you would have under¬ 
stood that there are many things to do. Even a small 
resource can do [much] if one has intelligence, energy and 
faith in oneself. 

What Tagore writes further on in the letter shows that he 
has more faith in human capability than in big sums of money : 

If we get plenty of money, it will show our incapability 
all the more,®®' 

Of great interest and significance is Tagore’s letter of 22 
November 1930, again to Nirmalakumari Mahalonobis. 

In this letter, Tagore appears to be having a second look on 
his whole life, his whole creative path, as if reassessing his 
whole work. He finds himself different from what he was. 
Apparently, it is difficult for him to recognise his own self. 

Tagore seems to be passing through a spiritual crisis, as it 
were,—reminding us of Leo Tolstoy of 1880’s when he wrote 
his ‘sermons’ and after the essay What is Aril, which, we shall 
remember, had so evoked Tagore’s interest. 

Tagore wTites : 

The other day I had read a book Letters to a Friend, 
written by a gentleman called Rabindranath Tagore, T 
felt, I knew him once, but leaving him at some crossing, 
I have come along a still new path. For many days I got 
no news of him. Do you know who this man is, who wrote 
Gitanjali, sitting on the roof, at Santiniketan, who wrote 
The Post Office 

Then, in those palaces, it was ail high, clear, but now here, 
it is all so intricate, so complex as life itself : 

Tired, I ask Rabindranath ; 'Where has your kingly 
palace gone ?’ ‘Very far.,. On w'hole, I was then in the 
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palace, now I have come to crowds haphazard... it was 
easy to recognise the man of that time, it is difficult to 
Recognise the man of today... his face is mixed up with 
the plain people, .. . and bears the imprint of their hopes 
and aspirations. 


At last, as states Stephen Hay : 

The leading Americans now became aware for the first 
lime of the political significance of Tagore’s visits to the 
US. [emphasis mine^—author]. 

As a result, a ceremonial aspect was introduced into 
this last visit which had not previously been present. .. 
and the British ambassador arranged to bring Tagore to 
the White House for a call on President Hoover^^'J'' .. . 

But, as writes J. L. Dees in Tagore and America, the official 
publication of USIS : 

The audience lasted hut a few minutes, and the nature 
of the conversation between the Poet and the President 
was never revealed. 

Besides this brief meeting with the President, there were 
also arranged a ceremonial banquet in his honour, two of his 
lectures and a concert in Broadway and, of course, the inevit¬ 
able meetings with the press. 

We shall see later from Tagore’s two letters that these meet¬ 
ings, despite attracting big crowds were not to his taste and 
even made him unhappy. 

In his doctoral dissertation on the subject, Sujit Mukherjee 
also shares these feelings : 

In spite of the glamorous banquets, the teeming audi¬ 
ences and the personal encounters Tagore was unable to 
shake off the feeling that once again he had become an 
object of curiosity and spectacle, rather than the subject 
of thought and self-searching among Americans towards 
a gradual realisation of Tagore’s ideals. 

Neither did he feel encouraged that his more immediate 
aims—^world peace, Indian emancipation, development of 
Visva Bharati—were being served, though these had the 
fullest sympathy of his sponsors. 
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It cannot be mere accident that the subject of his last 
speech in America should have been the first and last 
great prophets of Persia, a subject so far removed from 
his usual and oft repeated concerns. 

It did not seem to matter, either to him, or to his audi¬ 
ence, what he said ... [emphasis mine—author]^^® 

As we feel, Tagore these days was looked upon in America 
as some sensational miracle, some mystic who, for reasons un¬ 
known, was praising the godless Bolsheviks. The idea of his 
Visva Bharati—^the meeting of the East and the West—was 
very, very far from his audience. 

Tagore’s frank, bold statements at all these gatherings,—as 
Nepal Mazumdar rightly notes,—evoked shabby abuses from 
the American press. 

Still earlier, in the eyes of the most conservative Americans, 
Tagore “lost some of his name’’ ; and as an official publication 
of the U.S. State Department, in its own language, puts it : 

Some felt that by thus giving a one-sided picture of 
Communist Russia, the Poet was lending the prestige of 
his name to.. . pro-Soviet propaganda... his appraisal of a 
‘single facet’ of Soviet Society, was bewildering to many 
Americans.397 

Here, by the way, we cannot but express our surprise over 
the fact that the American scholar, Professor Stephen Hay, for 
de.scribing the American reaction to Tagore’s visit to the Soviet 
Russia, should be ignoring the main press reports (some of 
which we have cited above) and quoting in his work, a state¬ 
ment from a certain third-rate ‘yellow’ newspaper, “praising 
Tagore for his courage to beard the lion in his den.”^®® 

The facts, though, reveal that it was the other way round 
—Tagore indeed had the courage to bear all that he got in the 
U.S.A. Nowhere did Tagore feel himself so at home, safe and 
inspired as in Russia. 


On 25 November 1930, in the evening, Tagore was to attend 
a ceremonial reception arranged in his honour. And in his 
letter that day to Pratima Devi, he confesses his dislike of such 
banquets : 
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There is a reception this evening. Around 500 people 
will join to felicitate me. Nobody will understand what a 
great ordeal this is for me.^^s 

He goes on to describe the way of life in America : 

This country has a terrible passion for exaggerating 
everjThing. And one wishing to do any work carries with 
him instruments of exaggeration. This is called publicity.^®® 

Tagore feels, he is a misfit amidst such an environment : 

[This publicity] means to go on crying aloud : ‘Turn 
and look at me. Thousands and thousands of people are 
crying aloud like this. 

Ah. why am I amidst them ? What is my crime [to 
de.serve all this] 

The Poet feels, he cannot any more afford to have attraction 
for publicity : 

Rabindranath Tagore is a very big prophet, philoso¬ 
pher—It is no more possible to have attraction for such 
useless things. 

He would rather prefer to have his seclusion, to devote him¬ 
self to his art—to painting. He would give anything to be able 
to escape from, all this : 

I shall make all amends for being able to take leave 
[from this country] and be free.'*®^ 

These were not idle reflections ; we learn from this letter 
that Tagore has already decided to be aboard s.s. “Bremen” 
on 27 November to sail away from America. It is not known 
what detained him. 

In the evening that day, a ceremonial reception was orga¬ 
nised under the auspices of the American India Society and 
Tagore Reception Committee at Baltimore Hotel. More than 
350 people were present,—among them Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, and Sinclair Lewis, the Nobel 
laureate. 

Tagore began his after-dinner speech, referring to the meet¬ 
ing of the East and the West : 

I have come to you to ask for the inter-change of the 
spiritual treasures and cultural cooperation between the 
East and the West.'*®'* 
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But soon he switched over to his criticism of the Western 
civilisation : 

The age belongs to the West... But you have exploited 
those who are helpless and humiliated who are unfortu¬ 
nate with this gift. A great portion of the world suffers 
from your civilisalion.^®^ 

This after-dinner speech, and the interview Tagore gave next 
day to the “New York Times” correspondent were too b tter 
a dose for the conservative American circles. 

As noted by Nepal Mazumdar, this speech by the Poet and 
his earlier statements incurred the wrath of the papers run by 
the American capitalist groups, which started spreading all 
sorts of calumnies about the Poet, in most indecent language. 
This made the British journalists quite happy. Because the 
Poet’s condemnation of the British rule in India and support 
of the Indian national liberation movement led by Mahatma 
Gandhi had already greatly irritated the many British journa¬ 
lists accredited to America.^'^® 

Tagore had impressed his point with all force that if the 
British were not prepared to yield, the continued struggle called 
Revolution was inevitable ; 

Of course we want a great deal more freedom politi¬ 
cally than we have ; we want to serve our country and all 
depends on how much they will give us. If they do not 
give us what we want, there will be a perpetual struggle, 
for there is no chance of this Revo’ution, if it can be 
called a revolution, dying of old age.'*®^ 

There was an immediate reaction to Tagore’s statements ; 
and the conservative American press came out with writings,, 
supporting and even justifying the need of the British rule in 
India : 

Tagore.. .has the colossal nerve to tell us what a ter¬ 
rible thing Western civilisation is for the oppressed races 
of the East. His own India is kept from going to com¬ 
plete smash only by the power and justice of Britain, as 
he knows.'*®® 

Obviously, the British press was quite happy with such writ¬ 
ings, and reported these under striking captions in bold letters. 
The Sunday Chronicle, for instance, wrote : 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and mystic, 
has arrived in New York to tell the Americans what a 
holy man he is and to denounce British rule in India. But 
he has received a shock. His reception has been cool and 
hostile. This is due partly to the shortage of dollars, but 
largely also to American sympathy with Britain’s efforts 
to deal with the troubles in India. 

When the American press tried indirectly to offend Tagore 
by publishing hyperbolic accounts of the position of the un¬ 
touchables in India, he said to the New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent : 

It amuses me to read in your papers, the talk about 
untouchables of India. You approach the subject as though 
it were something unimaginable. Yet in your own coun¬ 
try you have the same thing. The Negroes are your un- 
touchables.^'° 

We may note here that some ‘yellow’ journalists even tried 
to portray Tagore as a crank ; but we do not consider proper 
to reproduce such unbecoming reports here. 

Some prestigious papers, like the ‘New York Times’, fabri¬ 
cated sensational lies—for instance, that ‘Santiniketan was be¬ 
ing maintained by his wife, an American’!!'"’ 

We know how while voicing his deep admiration for the 
Soviet Russia, Tagore talked of their spirit of self sacrifice, their 
concern not only for their own country but for the entire suffer¬ 
ing humanity. Tagore himself had a great concern for the 
peoples of the whole world. His comments on the Palestinian 
problem, for instance, show how far sighted he was [This was 
an acute, widely discussed problem even of those days] : 

The Palestine problem, cannot be solved in London by 
any negotiations between the British Government and the 
Zionist leaders... This can be obtained in Palestine only 
by means of a direct understanding between the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

If the Zionist leadership will insist on separating Jewish 
political and economic interests in Palestine from those of 
the Arabs ugly eruptions will occur in the Holy Land.'*'^ 

Tagore proposes his own solution to this jMrob’em : 
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Forget the Western conception of prestige and pride 
and keep on working with this end in view : A Palestine 
Commonwealth in which Arabs and Jews will live their 
own distinct cultural and spiritual lives. Then you will, 
you must succeed.'’ 

At long last, after a long wait, Tagore’s first lecture in USA 
was arranged on 1st December at Carnegie Hall. The topic of 
the lecture was “East and West”, and it had been sponsored 
by the Discussion Guild and Indian Society. There was a crowd 
of about 4,000 persons,—some of them eager more to look 
at the Poet than to listen to him, as seen afterwards by the 
general reaction of the American public. 

Tagore began his lecture by saying that the West has given 
great ideas of freedom of peoples, of self-determination of 
nations, but regretted that it did not apply these ideas in its 
attitude towards the peoples of the East, That’s why, he thinks, 
the West did not properly respond to the Indian national libera¬ 
tion movement. 

He again stresses his old idea that the West recognises only 
power : 

Our appeal does not reach you, because you respond 
only to power. Japan appealed to you and answered be¬ 
cause she was able to prove she could make herself as 
obnoxious as you can.'”'* 

Tagore asks if the West knows what the peoples of the East 
think of them, what a danger they pose to mankind, and how 
ruinous their mentality is to the East : 

And what is the harvest of your civilisation ? You do 
not see from the outside. You do not realize what a 
terrible menace you have become to man. We are afraid 
of you. And everywhere people are suspicious of each 
other.^’s 

He emphasizes that the countries of the West are preparing 
for war because they are full of evil and hatred : 

All the gi*eat countries of the West are preparing for 
war, (emphasis mine.—author), for some great work of 
desolation that will spread poison all over the world. 
And this poison is within their own selves.^’® 
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Further on, he adds that with this attitude of mutual suspi* 
cion it was not possible to have any effective results : 

Their minds [that is, of the countries of the West] are 
filled with mutual suspicion and hatred and anger, and 
yet they try to invent some machinery which will solve 
the difficulties. They ask for disarmament, but it cannot 
be had from the outside. They have effiaency, but that 
alone does not help.'”^ 

Well aware that his statement were falling mostly only on 
deaf ears and that it mattered little what he spoke, Tagore, 
on the initiation of the New History Society, agreed to speak 
next 7 December, on a topic far removed from the current 
stream of events—‘the prophet Zoroaster’. 

Here it may be mentioned that there is no record of Tagore’s 
meeting with any famous American writer, with the exception 
of Sinclair Lewis (already mentioned). 

No details are available, again, on Poet’s meetings with any 
eminent American intellectuals. In America, he met only the 
famous German scientist, Einstein, (this meeting was reported 
in the “Literary Digest” of 3 January 1931). 

Only towards the end of his stay was some theatrical per¬ 
formance arranged for him—a dance drama of Tagore was 
performed at the Broadway theatre, with the participation of 
the well-known danseuse Ruth St. Denis. Here, the Poet him¬ 
self read some of his poems. This meeting with the American 
artists was warm, friendly—one sweet drop in an ocean of 
otherwise indifference and miscarried curiosity. 

We know, Tagore's mission of finding resources in the wealthy 
America, for his institution at Santimketan, seemed almost to 
have been a failure. Still, as quoted by USIS in the “New York 
Times” of 15 December, “at the expressed wish of Sir Rabin¬ 
dranath, the proceeds from the [Broadway] performances were 
to be donated to a fund for the relief of New York City’s un¬ 
employed.” 

It was Tagore’s farewell gift to America ... 

4t 41 * 

The Poet sailed away from the American shores on 18: 
December, arriving in London on the 22nd. 
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In London, as far as we know, the Poet had virtually no 
set appointments or engagements, except one lecture arranged 
almost on the eve of his departure from there. 

During these days, he writes a letter, on 27/29 December, 
to Nirmalakumari Mahalanobis, which being a so'rt of a genera¬ 
lisation of his impressions of America, is of special interest. 

He starts his letter as to how free he felt in Europe, and how 
burdened in America : 

The days 1 was in Europe, I liked. 

Going to America, the mind, though, got depressed. The 
body too got a big jolt.'*’® 

Further, he conveys his perception of how unrefined and 
tiring the life is in America ’ 

In America I found the external things too sharp and 
restless. 

Being here for some time one feels a great aversion. 

I am in that state of mind ; and too eager to find refuge 
in my inner selP'^ 

He emphasizes the emptiness, meaninglessness and hypo¬ 
crisy of the American way of life, where the trivial is given 
out as too significant : 

There [in America] I saw the futility of how man has 
made the society narrow-minded and impoverished, cover¬ 
ing the filth and debris with a show of pomp and gran¬ 
deur. And they, day in and day out, arc pursuing that 
end—loading sky-high heaps of burden on earth'‘2o... 

We have surveyed Tagore’s visit to America in detail, for as 
even American scholars have noted, he was greatly struck by 
the contrast between the two countries. In our opnion, it was 
a contrast between the two civilisations,—one based on greed ; 
and the other which had been able to do away with it. So his 
impressions of America help us to understand more deeply his 
impressions of Soviet Russia. 

To some people it mi^t seem a paradox ; but Tagore’s 
visit to America immediately after his trip to Russia, we feel, 
only strengthened his faith in the new Russia. 

The American way of life based on pursuit of dollar, with 
its skill to make the trivial look significant, with its hypocrisy, 

20 
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prevalence of mutual suspicion in the society, was totally alien 
to Tagore’s humanism. This is why he felt so depressed here, 
though, of course, he valued the care of his American friends. 

At the same time we know that Tagore greatly appreciated 
his visit to Soviet Russia, and even called it a ‘pilgrimage’. 

He, to his last days, remained a most sincere, true friend 
of the Soviet Union, no matter what critical observations, we 
repeat, he may have casually made. 

In Soviet Russia Tagore saw the future of mankind. He saw 
that the Soviet Russia had realized on a massive scale what 
he himself was striving to do at Santiniketan and Sriniketan. 

He advised his friends that the proper training needed for 
India could be had only in Soviet Russia. In his letter to 
Dorothy, the wife of his American friend Elmhirst, for instance, 
he asks her to have no misgivings about sending her husband 
to the Soviet Union for training ; 

Dear Dorothy, 

Being as lazy in my letter writing enterprises, as you 
are, and Leonard, I cannot give you the details of my 
adventure in Soviet Russia. It has been a most wonderful 
experience for me and 1 assure you, those people have 
done a miracle in the realm of education. I implore you, 
do not hesitate to send Leonard to that country which is 
the only place where all the numerous activities of the 
peoples' life are comprehended in a most intensive and 
intelligent form of education. 

I find that you have sent Lai [Dr. Premchand Lai, who 
was at the time the Director of the Visva Bharati Institute 
of Rural reconstructiion, Sririketan] to the US for his 
further training, but the proper training for Indians can 
only be had in Russia. 

♦ * * 

There is a great deal still to be analysed and a lot to be said 
on this subject, but this cannot obviously be done within the 
space of this one-volume study. 

Further, we shall restrict ourselves only to some statements 
of Tagore on the Soviet Russia. And this, generally, in the . 
context of the worsening world situation that time. 
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In detail we would wish to speak only of Tagore’s friendship 
and correspondence with Nikolai Roerich, the Russ'an thinker 
and art'st. The correspondence between these two great men 
which we shall partly reproduce here, is a’most not available 
in any study of Tagore in India or the West. Only recently, 
some excerpts from it were published by the eminent Soviet 
scholar and journalist, Dr. Leonid Mitrokhin.''^^ 

Th is correspondence is important not only because it shows 
the friendship between a great Indian and a great Russian but 
also because, it brings to focus the acute questions of struggle 
for peace against the barbarities of wars. We sec from this 
correspondence that with all the differences in their individua¬ 
lity and way of thinking, the two great men had a very deep 
common humanist base. 


The last lecture of Tagore in London was arranged at Hyde 
Park Hotel on the initiative of “All Peoples’ Association”. 

At this lecture, Tagore was introduced by Evelyn Wrench, 
the Editor of “The Spectator”. The Poet was requested to 
speak on “International Goodwill Relation”. 

This farewell lecture of Tagore was marked by an unexpec¬ 
tedly sharp (even for the Poet) criticism of the morality of 
modern politicians of the West. He, as we have already quoted, 
said that to entrust the destinies of peoples to them was I'ke 
asking a band of robbers to organise a police department. 

In England, apparently, Tagore did not feel so helpless or 
weighed down as in America. Those who attended his lectures 
cams to listen and not simply to look at him, and gave him a 
hearty applause for his critical comments. Among the audience 
was the famous writer, G. B. Shaw, who, after the lecture, 
greeted Tagore and spoke, sharing his views ; 

You know, I have always been telling my people not 
to listen to politicians. I have tried to do this in my writ¬ 
ings. But you know what uphill work it is to convince 
people against their own will.424 

This means, the audience included intellectuals who shared 
Tagore’s convictions. 
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Tagore’s statements were an appeal to all people with good 
will in the West not to listen to their politicians, not to pin iheir 
hopes on the League of Nations (as he stressed in his lecture), 
but to unite their efforts to save the peoples from the impend¬ 
ing threat of fascism and a new war. 

Next day, on 9 January, Tagore sailed off on, s.s, “Narkanda” 
to India. Before leaving, on this day, he sent a letter (written 
by Amiya Chakravorty) to his Russian friends in VOKS. 

Amiya Chakravorty wrote to Petrov that Tagore was feeling 
well, and cherished most pleasant memories of his inspiring 
visit to Russia, and that the articles written by him on this trip 
would soon be translated from Bengali to English : 

We arrived here only for a few days way back from 
America, and are leaving for India today. I am happy to 
assure you that, despite our recent fatiguing tra\els in USA, 
Dr. Tagore feels well and shall sail back to India with 
pleasant memories of the recent visit. . .to Russia. As you 
know, Dt. Tagore narrated a lot about his very inspiring 
visit to your country. The articles on this trip which he 
wrote in Bengali will be soon translated into English.'*^5 

Just before his arrival in India, on the ship, the Poet learnt 
that Gandhi and Nehru had been released from jail on 26 
January. 

Was this just a simple coincidence ? 


The Poet arrived in Bombay on 30 January 1931, only to be 
again mobbed at once by press reporters with the same usual 
questions on his impressions of his visit to the USSR, his opinion 
of the Indian national-liberation movement. In his interview pub¬ 
lished in the “Times of India” on 31 January, he said that the 
attention erf the whole world was now focussed on India and that 
it was the moral significance of the movement of non-coopera¬ 
tion that was most valuable to him. 

Talking of the difficulties in the way of the movement he 
noted that the most serious of these was that of differences 
between the Hindus and the Muslims ; and stressed that all 
conflicts on the communal basis had been ended in Russia in 
just eight years or so : 
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In Russia where only a few years ago there were cons¬ 
tant fights between Armenians and Mohamedans, between 
Christians and Jews, all such conflicts have utterly ceased/^e 

He also noted with enthusiasm the striking achievements of 
Soviet Russia in spreading mass education and in the work of 

socialist construction .”'^27 

♦ * * 

From Bombay he left for Santiniketan ; and straightaway on 
6 February itself spoke to the workers of the Sriniketan rural 
development centre, and again on 7 February to the dwellers 
of the villages around. 

He did not directly name Soviet Russia ; but, the publisher, 
in “Visva Bharati”, of the English translation of the Letters 
jrom Russia, notes, his speeches reflected his Russian ex. 
experience : 

In this address and the one that follows (delivered to 
villagers gathered at Sriniketan’s anniversary) local pro¬ 
blems are discussed in the light of experiences gathered in 
Russia. 

He tells the rural pcpu'ation that the people in the West, 
despite their wealth and vast scientific achievements, are not 
happy ; and live in constant fear cf war : 

One thing T must tell you. . .1 have never expected to 
see so much inner suffering in the West. The people are 
net happy. No doubt, they have multiplied luxury enor¬ 
mously and all manner of paraphernalia has been created, 
but a deep unrest, a deep unhappiness has seized them 
everywhere... 

They are terrified ; a dreadful orgy of destruction may 
be let loose at any moment. 

They, Tagore adds, have invented machines to create wealth, 
and have been able to subjugate other peoples but they have 
lost the foremost value of life, that is humanism : 

The vehicle of wealth is the machine, whereas the 
vehicle of the machine is man, thousands, even hundreds 
of thousands men. .. 

The power that grows stronger through the madline 
has thus enabled him (the man) to conquer the world, 
to subdue legions of strangers into slavery.^^o 
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And this dehumanisation of society makes human being a 
weapon of exploitation, used for mass killing of people in war : 

They have arisen out of wealth. It is quite easy for 
man to take these as final achievements. He cannot help 
thinking so. To these he has sold his precious possession, 
which is human relationship.. .But if, with the expansion 
of this power, the field which favours the cultivation of 
human relations grows continually narrower, it turns into 
a weapon of death for man, forges weapons to kill him 
and coiLspires to bring about his ruin ; manufactures mul¬ 
titudes of lies, fosters cruelty and sows the seed of the 
poison tree.... 

He docs not see human lacings but only the machines 
in them.'*3' 

In his speech before the Sriniketan workers Tagore parti¬ 
cularly emphasized the inseparable bond of an individual with 
the collective, and the fact that the means and the capacities 
of each individual taken separately must be merged with the 
resources and powers of the other people : 

The individual perfection cannot be complete. The 
powers of those who have been accepted most by the man¬ 
kind were expressed through the power of all. And where 
the people are in bonds, where the collaboration is not 
intense, there is barbarism. 

The aim of a cultured, civilised man is to affirm, per¬ 
sonal values by aligning them with the values of all, by 
uniting personal power with the power of all, to perfect 
his soul by perfecting all.‘*32 


In 1931, Santiniketan, like the whole of India and like the 
people of good will all over the world, made preparations to 
observe the 70th birth anniversary of the revered and loved 
teacher and poet. The international committee formed included 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Remain Holland and 
Einstein, and it was decided to publish a felicitation volume 
under the title The Golden Book of TagoreP'^ 

The Soviet friends too took the most active part in these 
preparations. Professor Kogan contributed to the felicitation 
volume. He wrote in particular : 
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It must have seemed that Tagore avoiding all political 
struggle, absorbed in his deep meditation, must be Toreign 
to us and far away from our life which is spent in an 
atmosphere of stormy political discussions and feverish re¬ 
constructions. But it is an error ... 

The Revolution is not a destroyer, on the contrary the 
proletariat looks upon itself as the lawful heir who is cal¬ 
led to translate these ideas into life. 

That is why the songs of Tagore are resounding in our 
hearts as a beautiful call for liberation. 

The composer Vasilenko sent music notes newly composed 
on Tagore’s words, and these were also published in the Gol¬ 
den Book of Tagore^^^ 

Professor Petrov from VOKS also sent a telegram of con¬ 
gratulations, heartily wishing him every success in his works : 

My warm greetings to Rabindranath Tagore. Wc wish 
you, dear poet, many happy years of creative work for the 
good of India and the mankind. The cultural workers in 
USSR wish you complete success in your educational work 
for the benefit of the newly emerging India. 

During these days, on the eve of the birth anniversary, there 
was also an exchange of letters between Tagore and Roerich. 

In his letter of 20 April 1931, Roerich conveyed to his 
“dear brother in spirit’’ his appreciation of his educational and 
cultural work and informed him that the “Urusvati’’ Institute 
had at last been opened at Kulu (Punjab). Roerich also in¬ 
formed Tagore of his idea of a peace pact. He asked Tagore 
for “his authoritative opinion on this idea, calling the attention 
to the so urgently needed conception of protection of culture” : 

Dear Brother in Spirit, 

Long it is since we saw each other but with an ever 
burning admiration 1 followed up your thoughts which 
incessantly saturate the space. My best wishes accompa¬ 
nied you whereever you untiringly were sowing the beau¬ 
tiful garden of your seedlings of high cultural' treasures. 
Verily now everything striving to Culture must be united, 
must feel to be on the very same boat crossing the same 
stormy ocean of human ignorance. 
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I feel in my innermost your benevolent thoughts about 
our cultural Institution, as you no doubt feel our spiritual 
sendings to your glorious Santiniketan. We certainly would 
rejoice to print in one of our Bulletins one of your en¬ 
lightened addresses and 1 shall myself be very happy to 
give for the Quarterly of Santin.ketan some of my thoughts 
about Culture. Herewith I am sending you several pam¬ 
phlets of our Institutions. 

You have probably heard about some of our difficulties 
with the sanction for land in Kulu Valley. I am happy to 
tell you that all difficulties are eliminated, about which 
we just received notification from the Govt, of India. 

You have probably also heard of my Peace Pact idea 
with a special Banner for protection of all cultural trea¬ 
sures which recently was unanimously accepted by the 
Museum’s Commission of the League of Nations and was 
accepted enthusiastically by the representatives of Culture 
in all countries. Certainly your authoritative opin’on on 
this idea calling the attention to the so urgently needed 
conception of Culture, would be cherished by us. 

With heartiest thought from Mme Roerich (her health 
worries us greatly), my son George and myself, 

Yours in Spirit^^^ 
Nicholai Roerich 


Tagore at once replied : 

Dear friend, 

1 am delighted to receive your letter and to know that 
your cultural co.ony in Naggar, Kulu, is thriving as it 
should. I have keenly followed your most remarkable 
achievements in the realm of Arts and also your great 
humanitarian work for the welfare of the nations of which 
your Peace Pact idea with a special Banner for protection 
of cultural treasure is a singularly effective symbol. I am 
very glad indeed that this Pact has been accepted at the 
League of Nations and I feel sure that it will have far- 
reaching effects on the cultural harmony of nations. 

1 missed you in New York during my recent visit to 
that city. I shall be glad to visit your colony in Naggar 
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if I happsn to travel toward northera India and shall then 
make personal contacts with the valuable work you have 
initiated there. 

I appreciate very much your offer to make a gift of 
your works to our Institution. I shall be happy to present 
a set of my books to the library of Urusvati Himalayan 
Research Institution of Roerich Museum. If you kindly 
let me know where I should send those books I shall 
instruct my publishers to forward them accordingly. 

We shall welcome your art'cles for the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly whenever you find time to send them to us. I 
hope this finds Mrs. Roerich in better health. 

With my kindest regards to Mrs. Roerich and yourself, 
and my greetings to your son, 

Sincerely yours, 

Sd.—Rabindranath Tagore.'*’’^ 

For the anniversary Roerich wrote an article of the Poet, 
under the title ‘'Vijaya Tagore”. For hinr, Tagore was, above 
all, a great representative of universal human culture “per¬ 
meative the most intimate corners of life.” Roerich writes : 

If the stronghold of Culture as always crown the heights, 
withstanding all the difficulties of a thorny and stormy 
path, how then must we be grateful to all those who have 
assumed the strain of leadership of culture. 

And with what care must we safeguard the walls of 
these strongholds created by untiring daily labour. How 
we must bless those who kindle and sustain our enthusiasm. 

When we think of invincible energy, blessed enthusiasm, 
pure culture, before me always rises the image of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, so dear to me. 

Great must be the potentiality of that spirit which 
prompts him untiringly to apply in life the foundation of 
true culture. 

The songs of Tagore are inspirational calls to culture. 
They are prayers about great culture, his blessings to the 
seekers of the paths of ascent. 

Synthesizing his immense activities—^which ascent the 
very' same mountain of bliss, and which penetrate into 
the narrowest alleys of life—couM anyone abstain from 
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the feeling of inspiring joy ? So blissful, so beautiful is the 
essence of the hymns, the calls and works of Tagore. 

Verily Santiniketan is growing like the tree of culture. 
We cannot judge how a powerful tree grows, why its bran¬ 
ches are spreading in one form and another. By the con¬ 
dition of winds or other conditions of nature we would 
find an exploration. 

What is important is lor our spirit to realize that this 
tree is growing ; 

Or in the language of a stronghold, it is important that 
the walls are being strengthened. And we know that these 
walls are constructed in the name of Culture and exist only 
because of culture. 

Ts it not sacredly joyous feeling which overwhelms us, 
as we look at the eternal snows of the Himalayas saturated 
with the miracle-working dust from far-off worlds, in 
realizing that now in our midst lives Rabindranath Tagore, 
that for seven decades he has untiringly glorified and 
praised the beautiful ard ceaselessly accumulated the eter¬ 
nal stones of Culture, erecting the stronghold of joy in 
the human spirit. 

This is so urgent! This is so undeferrally needed ! Let 
us repeat untiringly about the necessity of the strongholds 
of Culture. Let us without end proclaim this true pride 
of nation and of the entire world. 

The strongholds of Culture as magnets gather all which 
pertains to Culture and like anchors they hold the ships 
of spirit, which toss to the stormy ocean of the elements. 

Tagore lives in the glory of Culture. Let Santiniketan 
stands as a guiding milestone for the growth of the human 
sp-rit, as a construction of the most needed, the most noble 
and most beautiful. 

Vijaya Tagore ! Vijaya Santiniketan ! Himalayas, May, 

193L''^9 


Besides the Golden Book of Tagore, the publishers gave h'ni 
one more gift —Letters from Russia in book form, in Bengafi. 
in a total impression of 3,000 copies,something quite un¬ 
usual for that time. However, the book was fast sold out and 
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became a biblio^aphical rarity. Bc/jore this, as we know, 
these Letters had been serialized in “Prabasi” from November 
1930 to April 1931. 

The Bengali community reacted at once to these Letters ; and 
their first impression is found summed up by the well-known 
scholar, Dhurjatiprasad Mukherjee in the first issue of the Ben¬ 
gali literary journal, “Parichaya”, which had just started pub¬ 
lishing from the year 1931. 

This article in “Parichaya” noted, above ull, Tagore’s extra¬ 
ordinary courage and that change in his out’ook which, we 
shall remember, the Poet himself noted when he said : ‘Where 
is that Tagore who lived in the royal palace of sublime 
poetry ?’ : 

What a wonderful courage, what creative power this 
man has at the age of 70 ! ... Where has gone the Philo¬ 
sophy of Leisure? Where have gone his.. .idealistic 
notions of property ? 

Where is gone his individualism ? Where is gone h's 
divine comparison of the society with the lampi—light 
above and darkness underneath ? Where is gone h's aris¬ 
tocratic isolation ? Must one really give away everything 
when one goes to a place of pilgrimage ? 

One cannot recall in living memory any other instance 
of such passion for one’s country, such eagerness for the 
education [of the masses], such compassion for plain ti¬ 
lers of land, such anxiety for the good of the country. . . 

‘The oppressed masses have today found their place in 
the world’s arena,—this is the main thing’, says Tagore. 

That’s why (Soviet) Russia is world’s place of pilgri¬ 
mage. That’s why the Poet’s Letters from Russia is a 
great work.'*'** 

But it was not only appreciation that the Letters from Russia 
evoked. The Letters greatly upset those who could not gra‘p 
what the new Russia stood for. 

Some American and German friends of Tagore, for instance, 
were disturbed ; and, as we learn from one of his letters, they 
started accusing Tagore of Bolshevist leanings. 

On 16 April 1931, Tagore wrote a letter to Indira Devi, in 
which he said : 
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The letter which was published in “Prabasi” as a con¬ 
clusion to my Letters from Russia is of much significance. 

My American and German friends feel sad over my 
passion for Bolshevism. I must at once explain my con¬ 
siderations to them. 

The letter is written with this aim in view. 1 myself 
wanted to write it in English, but I don’t feel like writing 
in this language except in dire need.'*'^^ 

Thus, we see, Tagore was well aware of the need of pub¬ 
lishing Letters from Russia in English. 

The main part of th's conclusion, as we have been able to 
find, was even first published in English as early as in the very 
beginning of April 1931 (that is, before the original Bengali) 
in one of the Indian newspapers under the title “Tagore sees 
mass education saving Russia from greed” in a report originat¬ 
ing from Bombay. The article also has such sub-titles as “The 
Effect of “Greed” ; “Greed’s Penalty Endless” etc. 

Thus we see again what relevance this word “greed” has for 
Tagore. 

And when a major portion of this article was published in 
English translation in September 1931 in the “Modern Review”, 
the colonial powers at once banned its further publication. 

But Tagore was not to be put off by such things. Three years 
later, Tagore reverted to it again—publishing it, this time in 
full under the tit’e “On Russia”, in June 1934 issue of the 
“Modern Review” in such a way as if it were one in a series 
of articles on Soviet Russia—right from January issue this 
journal published articles by different authors under such 
captions as “The problem of minorities in Soviet Russia”, 
“Russia today : Children’s Homes...”, “Liquidation of i’lite- 
racy in Soviet Russia”, “Art and literature in Russia today”. 

These articles were preceded by a patriotic poem of Tagore 
(published in the January 1934 issue) ; 

Freedom from fear is the freedom I claim 
for you, my motherland! 

Fear the phantom demon 

shaped by your own distorted dreams. 

Freedom frc«n the burden of ages, 

bending your head, breaking your back 
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blinding your eyes to the 
beckoning caU of future 
Freedom from shackles of slumber 
with which you fasten yourself 
to night’s stillness 
Mistrusting the star that speaks 
Of truth’s adventurous path/'*'* 

We shall also mention here that the full English translation 
of the Letters (except letter No. XIV) came out in America 
in the second half of the thirties. But th’s publication was 
probably proscribed in India because it has not been referrerl 
to even till this day. 

Such a complete translation (with letter No. XIV), made by 
Sasadhar Sinha, was published in India by Visva Bharati only 
in 1959. 


# ♦ 

In 19.32, Tagore visited Iran ; this, as we know, was his very 
last trip abroad. In his travel notes published la'er, Tagore 
again reminisces on Russia ; 

One cannot help wondering, that during such a short 
time the Soviet government could create quite a new life 
for the peoples living in the desert regions of Russian 
Turkestan. All these small peoples scattered in the desert 
have been granted the right to establish their own repub¬ 
lics. Great and diverse efforts are made to d'sseminate 
education among these peoples. In the vast multinational 
Soviet state there is no longer enmity or massacre among 
nafonal religious groups, which was a natural phenome¬ 
non in tsarist Russia. 

The correspondence between Tagore and Roerich continued. 
Roerich wrote to Tagore on 25 June 1932, but the fate of this 
letter is not known to this day. 

At the end of the year, Roerich sends Tagore new year 
greetings, and again on 12 January 1933, sends him another 
letter, enclosing a clipping from an Argentinian newspaper with 
his article on Tagore. 

Tagore replied the letter at once. He wrote on 29 January 
1933 ; 
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I am greatly encouraged by the awareness that you are 
together with us (italics mine—author). It is our endea¬ 
vour to enshrine in this centre [Santiniketan] ideals wh'.ch 
should be beyond the coniines of national, egoistic aims. 
I know, you are engaged in noble work for the welfare 
of mankind. I am very happy to learn that, in every coun¬ 
try, young souls are coming forward, ready to take on the 
themselves the courage of giving a call to our suffering 
age and uncompromisingly serve the cause of our com¬ 
mon unity. . . 

This reply, we feel, is of particular interest because it hints 
at the possibility of establishing mutual contact and collabora¬ 
tions between two centres of culture—Santiniketan and Urusvati 
—beyond the routine regular exchange of literature. 

Very important in the context of determining the trend of 
educational work is the reference to youth, ready to fight for 
the ideals of humanism so dear to Tagore and Roerich. 

It is not out of place to remember here that these were the 
days of rise of fascism in Germany. 

Tagore, of course, not only followed the changes that took 
place in Russia with such success, and how the new life was 
being constructed there, he also, had a deep interest in Russian 
classical literature. 

But what is almost unknown is that Tagore was quite fami¬ 
liar with the contemporary Soviet literature. This is seen so 
well from his message, sent through VOKS, to the First Con¬ 
gress of Writers of USSR, expressing his admiration of the 
works of Maksim Gorky, F. Gladkov, I. Romanov, Leonid 
Leonov. A reference to Babel’s works is found in his letters 
to Amiya Chakravarty. 

Th's message to the First Writers Congress was, apparently, 
intercepted by the colonial powers, and did not reach his Soviet 
friends. We don’t find it in the authentic collection of docu¬ 
ments as published by L. Gamayunov and V. Vdovin in their 
Tago^'C ; Friend of the Soviet Union (in Russian). 

We reproduce here in full this message of Tagore : 

Dear Friend, April 26, 1934. 

I very much appreciate your kindness in sending me 
the books mentioned in your letter dated March 22, 1934 
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—^EK/HL/2. The books, however, have not been received 
by me yet. It is possible they are detained by the over- 
vigilance of the Customs-examination authorities. How¬ 
ever. let me thank you for having sent them. 

Allow me to send through you my best wishes and 
humble respects to the forthcoming All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Writers. It is kind of you to ask me for my 
opinion on the creation of your modern writers. I am re¬ 
luctant to express my opinion regarding works which I 
have not had the good fortune of enjoying in the original. 
However, I cannot but offer my admiration, whatever its 
value, for the genius of such able writers as Gorky, Glad¬ 
kov, Romanov, Leonov and others with whose works I 
may claim partial acquaintance through English transla¬ 
tions. 

My best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

Sd/- Rabindranath Tagore'*'’*’ 


In October 1935 is again renewed the correspondence bet¬ 
ween Tagore and Roerich after the latter returned from one 
of his scientific expeditions, to Manchuria and inner Mongolia. 
He had to return quickly in September 1935, on getting the 
tragic news of the ‘unprecedented plunder’ of the property of 
the Roerich museum in New York by a group of Amer'can 
businessmen.^'*^ 

On 23 October 1935 N. Roerich informed Tagore of his re¬ 
turn from the expedition and how Tagore’s name was being 
mentioned with great respect and admiration even in most 
diverse places of Asia : 

“Urusvati” 

NAGGAR, Kulu, Punjab, Br. India. 

Oct. 23, 1935. 

My dear honoured Friend, 

After an almost two years’ absence, I have just re¬ 
turned from an expedition in Central Asia and am sending 
you my heartiest greetings. In various parts of Asia I have 
heard your name repeated with greatest esteem and vene- 
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ration and I heartily rejoiced every time, for every appre¬ 
ciation of your genius resounds in the depth of my heart. 

India is happy to have such a great Leader of Culture, 
as you. And in our times, when the world is filled with 
such hatred and destruction, such spiritual leaders are 
the only true strongholds of the world. 

I shall always be happy to hear from you. Please accept 
Mme de Roerich’s, my own and my sons heartiest 
greetings. 

Yours very sincerely, 

To : Dr. R. Tagore. Sd/- N. de Roerich 

We see how the words of Roerich that “the world is filled 
with... hatred and destruction” rescund Tagore’s thoughts in 
spirit and even in language. 

Replying to the letter on 1 November 1935, with the same 
warmth, Tagore says with characteristic humour that he envies 
Roer ch for his courage to undertake such an arduous journey 
while he (Tagore) himself has to rest contented only by read¬ 
ing about such triumphs of human spirit. He invites the artist 
to visit Santiniketan, his life’s work ; 

My dear Friend, 

It has given me great pleasure to hear from you once 
again after a long silence and know you have safely re¬ 
turned to your asrama after an arduous expedition in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. 1 cannot help envying your thrills and experi¬ 
ence in those remote and inaceessib’e parts of the globe 
where you go exploring from time to time. In my retire¬ 
ment of advancing age and preoccupations of a growing 
educational centre, I can satisfy my curiosity with merely 
reading about such triumphs of the indomitable spirit of 
man over nature and I hope your own fasc’nating narra¬ 
tion will not be long withheld from us. 

You have almost become a denizen of the arctic zone 
and I feel diffident about calling you to the plains. But it 
is our winter now and if you can possibly manage to bear 
its warmth here I shall be delighted if you will come and 
spend a few days with me at my asrama. The spirit of 
internationalism which permeates the place and its educa¬ 
tional work, I am sure will greatly interest you. And be- 
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lieve me. it will indeed give me genuine pleasure to show 
you round my life’s work, as Santiniketan has really been. 

With kind regards to all of you, 

In his reply of 15 November 1935 N. Roerich profusely 
thanked Tagore for the invitation and said he would come to 
Santiniketan at the earliest opportunity : 

“Urusvati” 

NAGGAR, Kulu, Punjab. 

Nov. 15th 1935 

My dear honoured Friend, 

Many thanks for your kind invitation to visit you at 
Santiniketan. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to see you in the surrounding of your beautiful Ashram. 
Such Centers of Wisdom as you have inaugurated are real 
monuments of the future glory of India. 

Now I have just returned to my estate here and have 
much urgent work to accomplish, but when I shah be 
able to visit the plains again, I will be very happy to avail 
myself of your invitation. 

For your Library I am sending some material on my 
Pact and further a rare token of Mongolian tribute—a 
monograph of myself just presented to me by the Govern¬ 
ment of Inner Mongolia before my recent departure from 
there. 

Mme De Roerich and both my sons Georges and Sveto- 
slav join in sending you best greetings. 

In Spirit with you. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sd/- N. de Roerich 

So Nikolai Roerich was not destined to be at Santiniketan I 
and later he greatly regretted it. After Tagore’s death he wrote 
in the “Pages from my diary” on 18 August 1941 : 

For 18 years I was not destined to be at Santiniketan. 
Either the heat was too much, or Tagore was away from 
Santiniketan, or our Asiatic expeditions took us far, far 
away. Something always stood in the way ; and now there 
is no question of going to desolate smouldering ruins.'*'*® 

However, we feel that Roerich did not visit Santiniketan not 
because “the heat was too much”. A seasoned traveller, he 
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of course, had nothing to fear from heat. He speaks of heat 
only because Tagore, in his invitation of 1 November 1935, 
speaks humorously of Nikolai Roerich being a denizen of the 
Arctic Zone. The situation in the country was tense, and Niko¬ 
lai Roerich strove to avoid everything that could create difficul¬ 
ties both for Urusvati and Santiniketan, more so because he 
did not go out of Kulu practically after 1935. He had, we 
feel, a suspicion that both he and Tagore were under close 
surveillance of the colonial intelligence ; and, as we know, he 
was right. 

The National Archives in Delhi, for instance, has, among 
other things, a note dated 28 January 1935, from the central 
intelligence, on the political activity of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
and the question of invitation to him from the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity (to deliver the convocation address).” We are reproducing 
this document here by the kind courtesy of the authorities of 
the National Archives of India (to whom we express our 
sincere indebtedness). 

This note mentions Tagore as a “person hostile to Govern¬ 
ment”, “an anti-partition agitator”, and refers to a “source 
report from Calcutta” that Tagore is now more rabidly anti- 
Government than he ever was in the past”. 

According to this note, the Calcutta Special (Intelligence) 
Branch and the Public Prosecutor even recommended the cons- 
fiscation of a book (obviously. Four Chapters) of Tagore on 
the ground that the hero and heroine in this novel are terro¬ 
rists. It seems, the Special Intelligence and the Public Prose¬ 
cutor could not grasp the contents of the novel. As is known, 
in this book, Tagore censures the theory and practice of terro¬ 
rism, which had swelled to great proportions in early 30s. The 
writer strives to show that the underground terrorist movement 
is hostile to humanism, and destroys in people the humanist 
feelings and kills love. 

This ‘note’ is also of great interest as it so clearly refers to 
the British policy of partition which was the corner-stone of 
British rule in India. 

We reproduce here this note in ori^nal : 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who does not make use of his 
title of Knight, enjoys an international reputation as a poet. 
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philosopher, and authority on Indian culture. On the other 
hand, he came prominently to notice as an anti-partition 
agitator, and, since then, has been hostile to government. 
He has given Bengal many of its national songs. 

2. A very recent source report from Calcutta alleges 
that he is now more rabidly anti-Government than he ever 
was in the past, and states that this is apparent in a novel 
which he has recently published. It is alleged that 
this novel has extolled the revolutionary cult in Bengal. 
The Calcutta Special Branch review of this novel is be¬ 
low, together with the opinion of the Public Prosecutor, 
Calcutta. He has recommended the forfeiture of the book 
under the Press Emergency Powers Act of 1931. The 
view he has taken, when considered with the reaction of 
an agent to the book, leaves one with no doubt that its 
effect in Bengal must be harmful. This is what one would 
expect with respect to any Bengali novel in which the 
hero and heroine are terrorists. 

3. From the police point of view it is undesirable that 
a man with political views such as those held by Dr. 
Tagore, should be asked to give the Convocation address 
at an Indian university. I suggest that it would be un¬ 
wise to tender an invitation to an author whose latest work 
may be forfeited. I note, however, that a similar invita¬ 
tion has already been extended to him by the Aligarh 
University. 

4. I held up this file until I received the Calcutta 

S. B. letter below. 

Sd/- Illigible^« 

.28.1.1935. 

This fact has also be noted by I. B. Roy in his pamphlet 
entitled ‘"Tagore, Santiniketan and Police Surveillance." 

Here we cannot but also observe as ment.oned by Dr. Leonid 
Mitrokhin (see “Soviet Land”. Oct. 1984), that the intelligence 
dossier of the Indian Home Department has a lot of mate¬ 
rial on suspicions about Roerich and on how Roerich was not 
allowed to come to India for a long time even when he wanted 
to see his ailing wife. The British, according to this dossier, 
also stood in the way of Roerich establishing his Urusvati 
Institute at Kulu. 
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The correspondence is revived again from 9 July 1936 when 
Rcerich sends Tagore a clipping from an article of the Latvian 
poet and scholar, the President of Roerich Society in Latvia, 
Rudzitis, written on the Poet’s 75 th birth anniversary, and 
writes that he read with great interest the latest issues of “Visva 
Bharati Quarterly”. 

In his reply of 14 July 1936 Tagore thanks Roerich for 
sending him the article. 

The worsening of the world situation, Tagore’s fiery speeches 
for peace and specially his ardent appeal to the Brussels Peace 
Congress as released to the press on 5 September 1936, inspired 
Nikolai Roerich to send him a special message. 

In this message 15 Sept. 1936 Roerich thanked Tagore on 
behalf of the world League of Culture and Banner of Peace 
committees for his “enlightened authoritative defence of peace”. 
He writes : 

NAGGAR, Kulu, Punjab, Br. India. 

Sept. 15, 1936 

My dear revered Friend, 

With deep enthusiasm we have read your clarion call 
for peace of Sept. 5th, published in the newspapers. May 
these ardent appeals reach the remotest parts of the world 
and may they create a moral impulse for mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation, for without these cultural foun¬ 
dations no true peace is possible. Permit me, on behalf 
of our World League of Culture and our Banner of Peace 
Committees to thank you most heartily for your enlight¬ 
ened authoritative defence of Peace. Verily, your name, 
like a beacon light, towers over many noble movements. 

You will be interested to hear that the “Roerich Foun¬ 
dation pro pace, arte, scientlae et labore” in Bruges in 
October holds an International Day of Art for the same 
purpose of promulgating the peace movement. The last 
events in Spain have again turned the public eye towards 
our Pact of preservation of cultural treasures. 

Mme de Roerich and both my sons send you their hear¬ 
tiest greetings to which T add my cordial fraternal wishes. 

In heart and spirit with You, 
N. Roerich 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 

Santiniketan. 

In his reply of 22 September 1936 Tagore made a brief but 
very comprehensive appraisal of the International situation and 
formulated his opinion on the tasks facing the true champions 
of peace. 

My dear Friend, September 22, 1936 

I am deeply touched by the sentiments you express in 
your letter which 1 received only yesterday, and I offer 
you my sincere thanks for the same. 

The problem of Peace is today the most serious concern 
with humanity and our efforts seem so insignificant and 
futile before the onrush of a new barbarism, that is sweep¬ 
ing over the West with an accelerating momentum. The 
ugly manifestations of naked militarism on all sides fore¬ 
bode an evil future and I almost lose faith in civilization 
itself. And yet we cannot give up our efforts, for that 
would only hasten the end. 

With warmest greetings to Madame de Roerich, yourself 
and your sons, 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

How relevant do these alarming, deep thoughts sound in our 
days ! They were a firm support, a bridge for the world out¬ 
look of these great persons, of their outlook. Nikolai Roerich 
often referred to these lines of Tagore in his subsequent state¬ 
ments. 

The year 1937 was the year of a comparatively more inten¬ 
sive exchange of letters between Roerich and Tagore. This was 
the year when the death centenary of the great poet, Aleksandr 
Pushkin, was being observed in the Soviet Union ; and Nikolai 
Roerich was, as may be never before, mentally and emotion¬ 
ally, home, that is in Russia. His thoughts went back to the 
days when he had met Leo Tolstoy, he had suffered great grief 
pn Maksim Gorky’s death on 18 June 1936. And, on reading 
Tagore’s account of Russia where the poet expressed his admi¬ 
ration on the progress that Russia had made in the field of 
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education,—which Roerich and Tagore both considered pro¬ 
bably the most significant in their social work,—Roerich greatly 
wanted to share his views with him. He wrote ; 

NAGGAR, 

Kulu, Punjab, Br. India. 

11 Feb. 1937 

My dear Honoured Friend, 

When one wishes to express one’s highest tribute to a 
friend who is close to the heart, one compares him with 
the greatest and most venerated. For me Tolstoy as a 
symbol of our beloved Motherland Russia is the greatest 
and therefore wishing to send to you my heartfelt homages, 
I see you both together as personification of the wisdom 
of two nations, which T love so much. For your Library 
I am sending also my essays on Gorky and Pushkin. The 
last mentioned, in connection with the centenary of his 
death this month, may be of interest to the students and 
magazine of Santiniketan. 

I enclose some Peace Pact stamps with our motto : 
“Peace through Culture”. 

In the last issue of the “Modern Review” we read your 
benevolent words about Russia and the Russian people. 
May you ever be blessed on your glorious path. 

Mme de Roerich and we all send you our heartiest 
wishes. 

In Spirit with you 
N. Roerich 

Tagore sends a belated reply on 11 March 1937 (he was 
very busy these days in Calcutta).'*5° He says with his inher¬ 
ent modesty that Roerich associated his name with that of 
Tolstoy, of course, because of his good feeling towards him. 
The poet complains that he would have wished to have a 
similar refuge in the Himalayas as Roerich has to shelter him¬ 
self from, the attention of his compatriots. He wrote : 

March 11, 1937. 

My dear Friend, 

I 

You must forgive the great delay in replying to your 
letter, but I was in Calcutta going through a gruelling time 
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of innumerable engagements, 1 wish 1 had a Himalayan 
retreat like yours where I would be spared the pitiless 
attention and claims of fellow-beings. 

It is indeed most kind of you to associate my name 
with that of Tolstoy, but 1 feel sure you were more guided 
by your affection for me than anything else. It’s however 
so heartening to feel that one has earned the affection and 
goodwill of one’s contemporaries. 

The dreaded summer is on the near horizon and I am 
planning a short holiday to the hills. But so many things 
stand in the way, the chief being the weariness of old age. 

With all good wishes to Madame Roerich and yourself, 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The next letter to Roerich Tagore sent on 18 April 1937 in 
response to his greetings to Santiniketan on the occasion of the 
opening of a Chinese department in this University. 

On 17 July 1937 Tagore conveys his thanks for the publi¬ 
cations sent ; and, regretting his advancing age, says that his 
“recovery” is short lived. He was right. 

Towards the end of July 1937, Tagore fell seriously ill. 
People in all parts of the world read reports of his illness with 
great anxiety and concern. Roerich also felt greatly concerned, 
and he prayed ardently for the recovery of his health. We read 
in his letter of 20 September 1937 to Tagore : 

NAGGAR, 

Kulu, Punjab, Br. India 

My dear venerable Friend, 

We were deeply grieved to read in delayed newspapers 
alx»ut your illness and the greater was all our joy reading 
today that you are better—as we had prayed and antici¬ 
pated. 

To you, the greatest living poet—the glorious Builder 
of Culture—are directed wishes and prayers from all parts 
cf the world. When we send fervent calls : “By all means, 
guard your health”—^this is not a mere message of good¬ 
will, it is the deepest invocation from the core of the 
hearts to you, who have devoted your entire life to the 
Great Service ! 
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May the Highest Forces bless and guard you—our be¬ 
loved Gurudev ! 

In Heart and Spirit with you 
N. Roerich 

Tagore was greatly touched. In his brief reply of 27 Sep¬ 
tember 1937 he shed off his usual reticence and called Roerich 
the “Dedicated one” : 

My dear Friend, 

Many thanks for your kind letter. Your affection anJ 
good wishes touch me very deeply and I am very glad to 
reciprocate them. I must also thank you for a photograph 
of yours along with a copy of the August issue of Educa¬ 
tional Review containing an article dedicated to me, which 
I received some time back from you. Yours is a dedicated 
life and I hope you will be preserved long to continue 
your service to culture and humanity. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore 


H. E. Prof. Nicholas Roerich, 

Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 

In this very year of 1937, Roerich writes his essay “Tolstoy 
and Tagore”, which continues to dwell upon the ideas expres¬ 
sed by him earlier in his article “Vijaya Tagore” that the world 
of Tagore and Tolstoy is not an utopia but a reality, a higher 
reality : 

The ignorant would in vain hold that the world of 
Tagore and Tolstoy (and of N. Roerich, let us add— 
author) is an utopia. Hundred times a lie. What utopia 
is there in that one should live beautifully ? What utopia 
is there in that it is necessary to know and pervade every¬ 
thing around with education and enlightenment ? What 
utopia is there in knowing that one should not kill or 
destroy ? Well, these are not at all an utopia, but reality 
itself. If we do not envelop the dimness of this earthly 
life with the light of beauty, even if in individual extin¬ 
guishing sparks, then this earthly life, in general, would 
be unthinkable. What deep human gratitude must be due 
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to those giants of thought who, with true seU-sacrifice, 
and free of self-pity, keep reminding us of eternal sources 
of life. Without these laws of the beautiful, life would be 
turned into such ugliness that every breath of life would 
be stilled.-*'^' 

Hereafter, however, the correspondence between Nikolai 
Roerich and R. Tagore abruptly ends, save the exchange of 
important messages, when faced with menacing impending 
catastrophe—the beginning of the second world war, bringing 
ruin to tens of millions of people and destruction of innumer¬ 
able cultural values. It is not clear why this correspondence 
stopped, but there is no doubt that this was partly because 
of the internal political situation in colonial India where the 
waves of national liberation movement were seething higher 
and higher, thus making it necessary for Roerich to exercise 
extra caution, more so because they did not have a definite 
citizen status. 

Tagore too continued to remain under constant surveillance 
of the colonial special service which never could ignore the 
pungent observations he had been making against contempo¬ 
rary Western civilisation and against the British rule in India 
and in open support of the Soviet Russia, praising her great 
attainments. For instance, the letters exchanged by him with 
the Soviet Russia or Roerich were censored, often detained, 
and sometimes even “lost".'•'^2 

But there is no doubt that, even during this period, Tagore 
and Roerich remained close brothers in spirit, feeling with an¬ 
guish the tragedy of the impending events, trying to see future, 
and looking into the face of future imminent victory over dark 
forces of fascism.. 

This is clearly seen from their letters of 1939, and from the 
surprisingly striking similarity of their thoughts, though remain¬ 
ing unknown to each other, during the terrible days of July 1941 
when the destiny of mankind was on trial at the Soviet-German 
front during the Great Patriotic War. We shall return to this 
later. 

Here are these letters of 1939 between Roerich and Tagore ; 
Roerich’s letter of 29 September 1939 from Naggar ; 
My very dear Brother in Spirit, 

I often remember your significant words in your letter 
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to me “and I almost lose faith in civilization itself, yet we 
cannot give up our efforts'’. Indeed, for Beauty, for Truth, 
for spiritual upliftment, for everything which is embraced 
within the domain of culture, we must continue to strive. 
If on the one hand we see a poisoning of space by shells 
and evil thoughts, then every word of the poet acts as a 
purifying panacea. “Beauty shall save the world” and this 
motto stands as a final goal. May the Great Forces of 
Light give you strength to continue your noble and benefi¬ 
cial work for yet many more years. 

In Heart and Spirit 

N. Roerich 

Tagore’s reply of 6 October 1939 from Mungpoo, 
Darjeeling : 

Dear Friend, 

Today I stand as much perplexed and distressed as you 
are with regard to the trend of events in the West; we 
can but hope that world may emerge out cleaner through 
this bath of blood. But one must be too daring to risk a 
prophesy these days. 

1 have come upto this quiet resort for a restful holiday. 
Santiniketan is now too uncomfortably near civilisation to 
offer me any Santi ; tourists, sight-seers, autograph-hunters, 
pressmen and others make quiet living impossible for me. 
A kind friend has however offered me a warm sheiter here 
and I come whenever I can afford the luxury of a little 
holiday. 

With warmest regards, 

Rabindranath Tagore 

* lie * 

During these days Tagore also had an animated correspon¬ 
dence with his friends in USSR, mainly through VOKS. As per 
his wishes expressed to Petrov, the VOKS regularly sent him 
books, brochures, journals. Among these were, for instance, 
Sholokhov’s Quiet Don, Shota Rustaveli’s The Knight in Tiger’s 
Skin, in English translation, various publications on education, 
culture and other subjects. In its turn, the Visva Bharati was 
sending its publications to Moscow. Expressing gratitude for 
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the publications, Tagore noted that these would be very useful 
for the students and teachers of the University. 

The colonial powers frequently detained the packets sent from 
Moscow ; and as Tagore, for example, mentioned in his letter 
of 26 April 1934 quoted above, sometimes these simply did 
not reach him. 

In 1936, Tagore was again invited to the Soviet Union to 
take part in the 20th anniversary of the October Revolution 
next year."*®^ 

And in 1937, one more invitation was sent to Tagore by A. 
Arosev who had now succeeded Petrov as the Chairman of 
VOKS. Arosev wrote ; 


Moscow, May 25, 1937. 

Dear Teacher 

If you recollect, I had a talk with you in Stockholm in 
1926, having been there as Counsellor at the Soviet Lega¬ 
tion in Sweden. I think, I was the first one of the Soviet 
citizens, with whom you came into contact. Since that time 
ten years have passed. I personally, both as a writer and 
as President of the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, shall be very happy to receive even a 
few words about your work, thoughts and your concep¬ 
tions of the world of today. 

Not only I, but all our intelligentsia and also working 
masses of our country shall be happy to see you here again 
as a guest of our country. 

Please, accept my most sincere and hearty greetings as 
well as those of your numerous admirers and readers in the 
Soviet Union. 

A Arosev 

Tagore enthusiastically accepted the invitation this time and 
stressed that he was very eager to visit Russia again since his 
interest was “unabated” in that country and his earlier, first 
visit was “indeed a revelation”. In reply Tagore wrote : 

July 7, 1937 

Dear friend, 

I am thankful to you for your kind letter of 25th May 
which I received a few days ago but I regret that owing 
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to my absence from my headquarters I could not reply 
to it earlier. It is indeed kind of you to request me to 
send you a contribution for your Journal and I hope to 
be able to send you something within the next few days. 
You should not forget my days of activity are well nigh 
over and I write but seldom these days. 

I am keeping in close touch with the affairs in your 
country—specially in matters cultural—through the pub¬ 
lications of your Society and my interest in the USSR 
continues unabated. Nothing will give me greater plea¬ 
sure if circumstances admit of my visiting New Russ'a 
once again—my visit in 1930 was indeed a revelation. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Arosev. Rabindranath Tagore'’^'^ 

Arosev had known Tagore for a long time—we may remem¬ 
ber, he had met him in Stockholm as early as in 1926. In 1930 
he could not meet Tagore in Moscow as he was then the pleni¬ 
potentiary representative of USSR in Prague, but he wrote to 
him from there : 


Prague, 

30 September 1930 

Dear Sir, 

I greet the great writer of our time. I regret I could 
not greet you personally in Moscow, I should have been 
still more gratified to do so, since I was the first of the 
Soviet citizens to converse with you, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, in Stockholm or 5 September 1926, and at that 
time you spoke for the first time your intention to visit 
our capital. At that time I informed our public through 
medium of our press of my meeting with you, and since 
then Moscow and all the leading and thinking people of 
the Soviet Union have looked forward expectantly to your 
visit. 

Please, receive my best and sincere greetings. 

Yours respectfully, 
Sd/- A. J. Arosev 
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There was also an exchange of letters between Tagore and 
the Central House of Art Education of Children of R.S.F.S.R. 

We learn from this letter that Tagore’s Letters jrom Russia 
were read in Moscow in English translation in 1936. The letter 
partly reads : 

4 June 1936 

Most Esteemed Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 

We have just read excerpts from your diary of 1930 
[Letters from Russia] published in the American journal 
“Common Sense” and could not but feel happy and proud» 
reading your wonderful words on Soviet Union. 

We shall be very happy, if our publications give you 
joy. 

V, Zel’dovich, Director 


Tagore replies on 22 July 1936 : 


July 22nd, 1936 

Dear friend, 

I am much touched by your k'ndness in sending me 
through Comrade Belyanetz a booklet containing pictures 
of the work that is being done in the Central House of 
Art Education of Children. Though 1 am thousands of 
miles away from you, I am keeping myself in touch with 
the progress of your activities through the journals and 
books that come out from time to time on Soviet Russia. 
May the great work you have undertaken in the cause 
of education succeed completely and bring joy and en¬ 
lightenment to the children who have the rare good fortune 
to be entrusted to your care. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore^®® 


Tagore was also at the time corresponding with the editorial 
board of the journal “Jnternationarnaya Literatura” [Interna¬ 
tional Literature] which he received regularly along with some 
other publications and greatly liked. His letter of 29 August 
1938, for instance, reads ; 

I have read with great interest these publications relat¬ 
ing to matters of culture, and thank you for sending them 
regularly. 
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The new books and journals on art, literature and edu¬ 
cation published in your country would be useful to our 
students and teachers studying the development of modern 
thought. 

Tagore, of course, also continued to correspond with Acade¬ 
mician F. I. Shcherbatskoi. We also found Tagore’s reply to 
a letter from one of Shcherhatskoi’s pupils, I. D. Serebryakov, 
now a distinguished scholar and Indologist, well known in 
India for his contributions to study of ancient and modern 
Indian literature ; 

Dear Serebryakov, March 11, 1938 

I have read your letter with great interest. I hope some¬ 
day you will know enough Bengali to read my books in 
the original Bengali. 

With my blessings, 
Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Rabindranath Tagore 

It is not oiir purpose to reproduce all correspondence of 
Tagore with Soviet Russia. More of it is available in the col¬ 
lection of documents brought out by V. A. Vdovin and L. S. 
Gamayunov. 

Tagore’s correspondence with his Soviet friends, as also with 
Nikolai Roerich, was cut short, because of the beginning of the 
second World War, in the end of 1939. 

But mentally Tagore never parted with' his Soviet friends. 
In the last year of his life he rather made some very important 
statements on Soviet Russia, again specially comparing the 
attainments of the Soviet Russia with the impoverished posi¬ 
tion of India. We shall come to this later. 

1): i|e 4: 

Tagore not only corresponded with his Soviet friends. Seme 
of his statements against fascism, and militarism, and in de¬ 
fence of peace, were published in the Soviet press. For instance, 
on 22 March 1937, the newspaper “Izvestia” published his 
inflamed message in defence of the republic of Spain : “Save 
Spain, save civilisation from the onslaught of barbarity! 
Tagore’s appeal to the conscience of Mankind.” 
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The journal ‘Tnternatsional’naya Literatura” [International 
Literature], in 1938, 1939, published his comments, bitterly 
condemning the aggression of the Japanese militarists against 
China, “In our time,” Tagore wrote, “when one nation en¬ 
croaches on the territory of another, the evil created by it finds 
expression not only in its imperialist designs but also in the 
mass killing of human beings ; these killing are more horrible 
than plague.” 

Such statements exposing the wild cruelty and barbarity of 
fascism, and militarism, of course, Tagore published not only 
in the Soviet press. These were carried by the Indian press 
too, and in some cases, by the “Manchester Guardian.” 

We find Tagore’s thouglits and feelings not only in his 
articles but also in his literary work, specially in his poetry, 
this time creating in Bengali literature the genre of so-called 
political lyric. 


We may now stress that the last years of Tagore’s life, 1936 
to 1941, have a special place in his literary w'ork. He too 
comes closer to the left wing of Indian litterateurs, and wel¬ 
comes the creation of the Association of Progressive Writers 
in 1936. He collaborates with the well-known leftist Bengali 
literary-artistic and socio-political journal “Parichaya”. 

The impudent actions of the aggressors leading to the second 
world war, particularly Italy’s attack on Abyssinia, Japan’s on 
China, the deals struck by Western politicians at Munich pla¬ 
cing Czechoslovakia at the mercy of Hitler, evoked, as we saw, 
the Poet’s deep indignation. 

An ardent and a convinced fighter for peace, Tagore signed 
the appeal to the World Conference for Defence of Peace 
(1936), which partly read : 

It would be a crime to be silent when the mad reac¬ 
tionaries and militarists are playing on the civilisation and 
have started the destruction of world culture. Our duty 
before the society is to oppose this in every way ; we must 
resist war.^s* 

In Tagore’s literary work the anti-imperialist, anti-fascist 
motifs find an ever more lucid, complete expression. He again 
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condemns, even more distinctly than before, the bourgeois civi¬ 
lisation built on greed, and sees the dawn of a new era in hu¬ 
man histoi 7 . 

In his works he again writes of his deep respect for p’an 
people, for workers who created all values on earth. 

In his poetry book Patraput [Leaves, 1935-36], the Poet 
again reveals now in poetic form, the hypocrisy of the Western 
bourgeois democracy, which recognised the idea of “freedom” 
only for the metropolis and took the colonial slavery as their 
due. In one of his best poems Africa the Poet writes : 


With clutches sharper than the claws of 

your own wild wolves : 

Slavers came, 

With an arrogance more benighted than 

your own dark jungles. 
Civilization’s barbarous greed 
Flaunted its naked inhumanity. 


Meanwhile across the sea in their 

native parishes 

Temple-bells summoned your conquerors 

to prayer, 

Morning and evening, in the name 

of a loving god. 

Mothers dawdled babies in their laps ; 

Poets raised hymns to beauty.''^^ 

Such was Poet’s immediate reaction to the plundering attack 
of fascist Italy on Ethiopia (Abyssinia) in early 1935. 

Tagore started devoting himself even more to creative work 
after his recovery from illness (he, we know, fell seriously iU on 
10 September 1937, and hereafter, he almost never went out 
of Santin ketan). His thoughts become more sharp than ever, 
and his hand, the hand of a creator—firmness itself. The new, 
unusual brilliance of the glory of his work seemed to be making 
up for his physical lassitude. 

The Poet, as before, is deeply agitated by the events trans¬ 
piring in the wide world, by the impending catastrophy of 
another world war. 
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The terrible threat of militarism and fascism made the Poet 
apparently doubt the effectiveness of principle of non-violence. 

In one of his poems in Prantik [On the Brink, 1938] the 
Poet turns to visva-vidhata with prayer to give him strength to 
combat with the barbarians. 

This is already some sort of a call for a violent fight against 
the aggressor : 

Give me strength, O mighty judge. 

Give me the voice of the storm 
That I may condemn 
This cannibal, whose wolfish hunger 
Pities neither women, nor even 

children.'*®® 

And in his next poem in this Collection Tagore already 
directly calls for a struggle against the aggressors : 

The Snakes are exhaling their poison around. 

Breathing over words of peace. 

Therefore, before I part, 

I call upon you, the people everywhere : 

Be ready to fight the forces 

of barbarism.'*®' 

The Poet is particularly disturbed by the bloody aggression 
of Japan against China. Krishna Kripalani writes that Tagore 
valued Japan and he felt great pain and feeling of humiliation 
on that the nation which he had some time greeted as the rising 
light in Asia had become the scourge of the East/*®^ 

In another famous poem “The Worshippers of the Buddha” 
(1938), which, in fact, is a severe condemnation of the Japa¬ 
nese aggressors, the Poet comes down heavily on religious fana¬ 
ticism too. 

There beat the drums of war 
Before preparing for the feast of the god of death 
[Young human flesh], 

They are going to the temple of the 

merciful Buddha 

to seek his blessings.'*®^ 

, No less is he agitated on the events in Europe, particularly 
the Munich deals between the Hitlerite Germany and Western 
22 
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powers. He writes to Professor Lesny, the Czechoslovak scho¬ 
lar who had worked for many years at Santiniketan : 

I don’t have enough words to give a befitting reply to 
the aggression of the maniacs... I feel myself so humi¬ 
liated ... so helpless.'*®'* 

But Tagore found the befitting words in his wonderful poem 
“The Atonement” (1938). In the hell called civilisation, Tagore 
writes, a fight is going on between the hungry and the 
satiated, vices are being spread amongst the people, the strong 
are shamelessly plundering the weak. The Poet ardently 
wishes that the weakness of those who are being oppressed 
and humiliated should be burnt in fire.'*®^ 

Tagore, it seems, can foresee that another world war is in- 
evitab’e and ardently believes in the dawn of a new life there¬ 
after. He writes : 

After the terrible sacrifice. 

And after the atonement, 

Will the light of the new life 
Blaze in the new land/®® 

These lines of Tagore seem to continue the thoughts expres¬ 
sed earlier in a number of poems, specially in the “Flight of 
Swans”. 

Under Tagore’s presidentship an “Indian Committee of the 
League Against Fascism and War” was set up in Calcutta in 
1937. 

We see, Tagore reacts to the burning issues of the times. 
He reflects yet deeper and more broadly on his life’s experi¬ 
ence, on the events of the modern history, on philosophical 
conceptions, specially those of life and death. And frequent’y, 
the lyrical intimacy starts giving way to the philosophical, 
interectual mood. He still finds life alluring and death un¬ 
attainable. H\s poems intermingle opposite moods—rebellion 
and surrender, energy and fatigue, joy and sorrow. 

Subjecting his own creative path to merciless criticism, the 
Poet again (as, for example, we saw in his letters) says that 
his poetry had blossomed “in the inner garden though all his 
life he tried to enlarge his audience. Sometimes it even appears 
to him that his “gifts” are no more needed by the people : 
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I am told my time is gone, 

And the dealers who needed my toys 
Are also gone. 

My gifts are buried in a 

corner obscure 
In a heap, covered with dust.^^^ 

Philosophically interpreting the laws of J^storical develop¬ 
ment, the Poet stressed again that the laws of history are piti¬ 
less, they come down even on most firm structures, if the bal¬ 
ance gets destroyed. The evil is overcome only through suffer¬ 
ing and struggle, otherwise it survives even in the new and 
becomes the cause of the ruin of this new too. And he so self¬ 
lessly loves life. 

The Poet is in the last years of his life. In February 1940 
Mahatma Gandhi visits Tagore at Santiniketan. Before parting 
with Gandhi, the Poet gives him a letter of request to take care 
of Santiniketan “If you think, the country needs it”, “th's is 
a vessel containing the best treasure of my li^e.” Tagore’s wish 
was fulfilled. The Government of free India declared Visva 
Bharati a Central University of which the Prime Minister 3. 
Nehru himself was the Chancellor. 

On 26 September 1940 Tagore again fell seriously ill and 
had to remain confined to bed till 18 November that year. Not 
caring for his physical weakness and suffering he continues his 
creat ve work with a greater vigour, as if in a hurry to be able 
to pass on the treasures of his soul to the world. Within just a 
few months he writes the poems which is the “last quartet”—^the 
four collections of poems. 

We shaM further che a few more examples of the Poet’s deep 
reflections and subtle moods expressed in his poetry. Because 
it is with an awareness of such reflections that we can grasp 
properly h's last statements on new Russia which he made in 
April-May 1941—before Hitler’s barbarous attack on Soviet 
Union. 

The poems written in the very last years of his life strike by 
the density of their content and some peculiar novelty in the 
perception of the world. One of the very first poems in the 
collection “Bed-ridden” (1940) sounds like a symphony to the 
grandeur of human spirit triumphing over illness and suffering. 
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The gigantic wheels of pain 
Turn round and round 
In this great universe. . . 

So frail the human body 
So vast its capacity to suffer... 

So unending the source of strength, 

So great the indifference to death 
And the patience so unlimited.'*®® 

The Poet’s heart is full of joy on recovery from illness : 

Open the windows wide, 

Let the blue sky be seen. 

The first ray of the sun. 

The greetings of the whisper of the leaves, 

Tell me, I am alive.'*®® 

The Poet again discovers for himself the sublime truth that 
nothing is higher than life itself : 

T bless all that is, 

Enchanting the dust of this earth,— 

This the greatest truth 
Revealed to my heart. 

But the Poet knows that his days are numbered, and he con¬ 
tinues to ponder over great riddles of life and death. The 
Upanishadic image of the Great Unknown starts appearing 
more frequently in his poems : 

I shall go away where there is no entity, 

Where all worldly ties come to an end, 

Where ‘yes’ and ‘no’ merge into one. 

Where the endless day knows nor light not dark 
Where the stream of my ‘I’ quietly falls 
Into the great river of Pure Consciousness.'*^' 

On 21 January 1941 takes shape one of Tagore’s best poems 
“The World Symphony”, his poetic testament. All his life, the 
Poet says, he heard the great symphony of life. And much he 
was able to attain, but much escaped him. Particularly difficult 
it was to understand man’s soul, the most complex phenomenon 
in this world. The Poet recalls with grief that he had to live 
in a high tower and observe life from its narrow slot; and this 
kept him afar from the way to the heart of the common man. 
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In this poem Tagore entrusts the poet of the future to be¬ 
come the flesh and blood of the people at large and sing the 
glory of those who toil : 

Come, O poet of unknown, mute souls! 

Let them bask in glory with thy fame, 

And I shall bow to thee,'*^^ 

In another well-known poem “The People Toil” (written on 
13 February 1941) the Poet glorifies those “who sow and reap, 
who carry the plough or the fishing nets” : 

In sorrow, in joy, by day, by night, 

They read the great mantra of life,— 

On the ruins of empires unnumbered 
Do the people toil/^^ 


Now to Tagore’s 80th birthday. 

Just as on his 70th birthday (when he had just returned 
from the USSR), his own gift to his friends at home and abroad 
was his Letters from Russia, now on the eve of his 80th birth¬ 
day, he prepares a similar gift, as if dilating the ideas he ex¬ 
pressed in the Letters —this time, a pamphlet of publicist 
nature, “The Crisis of Civilisation”, his political testament. 
In this, he took stock of the efforts of the British colonial rule 
in India and prophesied the imminent liberation of his native 
land. In this context, he reminisces a great deal on new Russia, 
the country of the new civilisation freed from greed. 

In “The Cn.sis of Civilisation” he states : 

I’he wheels of fate will some day compel the English 
to give up their Indian Empire. But what kind of India 
will they leave behind, what stark misery ? [Italics mine— 
author]. When the stream of their two centuries’ adminis¬ 
tration runs dry at last, what waste of mud and filth they 
will leave behind them ? 

Inevitably turning his thoughts to the Soviet Union, he draws 
the following comparison ; 

The unsparing energy with whxh Russia has tried to 
fight disease and illiteracy and has succeeded in steadily 
hquidating ignorance, and poverty, wiping off the humilia¬ 
tion from the face of a vast continent! Her civilisation is 
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free from all invidious destination between one class and 
another, between one sect and another.^^^ 

Particular attention Tagore pays to the fact that because of 
the proper policies followed by the Soviet government, the 
peoples of various nationalities and religions in that country live 
as members of a fraternity, in peace and harmony, enjoying 
equal rights, while in India, the foreign rule has prevented the 
development of the country and is destroying the native people 
physically and morally. He wrote : 

The British have trampled on the manhood of the subject 
races under their rule, keeping them in a moribund state. 
Tt is otherwise in Soviet Russia which has political attach¬ 
ments with many Muslim tribes in its territory ; the govern¬ 
ment have striven hard and unceasingly for the welfare 
of those peoples, trying to harmonise the interests of all.^^*’’ 

Such very lucid, clear parallels he draws in his other state¬ 
ments, for instance, in his radio talk on his 80th birthday (on 
8 May 1941) : 

At a time when the imperialist powers are, in the name 
of their animal greed, sacrificing the safely of the peoples 
under their subjugation, I have seen in the Soviet Un’on 
real efforts for combining the interests of various nationali¬ 
ties living on its territory. What colossal means are here 
spent on the education of the peoples ! When T saw about 
200 nationalities which only a few years back were at 
quite different levels of development and have now marc¬ 
hed ahead in peaceful collaboration, and when I look at 
my own homeland... I cannot but contrast the two systems 
of government—the one based on collaboration, the other 
on exploitation—the systems which made such directly 
opposed conditions possible. 

In the same way, replying to Miss Rathborn, he refers to the 
experience of Soviet Russia ; 

In 1931, even after a couple of centuries of British ad¬ 
ministration, only about one per cent of the population 
was found to be literate in English while in the USSR in 
1932 after only 15 years of Soviet administratioft, 98 per 
cent of the children were educated.'*^^ 
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Here, we would like also to quote a poem with which Tagore 
concluded his “Crisis of Civilisation” but which actually is some 
sort of his perception of the future. He greets and affirms the 
new life on the earth after the forces of the evil are conquered 
though he seemingly knows that he may not be alive to see all 
this. But he knows and believes that the forces of new light will 
triumph : 

I hear a new mankind comine, 

Amidst dust of earth risine from all sides. 

The conch-shells piping in the sky. 

The drums beating on the earth. 

Herald the coming of the new mankind. 

The night of the new moon ends, 

The dawn sounds the arrival of the new life. 

With echoes rising to the sky : 

‘Victory, victory to the mankind being bom anew 


In USSR, a number of articles were published in connection 
with Tagore’s 80th birthday. One of these was by V. Nagel’, 
a literary critic, who, having touched cn Tagore’s visit to the 
USSR and his warm, friendly feelings towards that country, 
stressed that h’s writings on Russia created confusion among 
the British colonial powers. He wrote, “The British Minister 
for India Affairs, Mr. Butler, stated that Tagore’s book was 
meant to abuse British power in India. 

The most thorough and detailed article published on this 
occasion was that by N. M. GoUdberg (1891-1961), a prominent 
Soviet historian and Indologist. 

The writings of N. M. Gol'dberg and of another distinguished 
scholar, I. M. Reisner (1898-1958), mark a new stage in the 
study of Tagore’s creative work in USSR based cn a strict 
literary and critical analysis of his creative work and of his 
association with the national liberation movement. 

In the first volume (1940) of his New History of Colonial 
and Dependent Countries [ in Russian ], Professor I. M. Reisner 
called Tagore “the greatest figure of modem Indian literature... 
hi^ly gifted in lyrical poetry, prose and dramaturgy.” Reisner 
further wrote : 
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Tagore is a poet who has accepted life in all its fullness, 
has a profound feeling for nature and a delicate sense of 
beauty of all that is truly huinan.^®° 

This assessment, in some measure, corresponds too what A. V. 
Lunacharsky wrote far back in 1923. 

Following Professor Reisner’s ideas, N. M. Gol’dberg, in the 
aforementioned article, notes that the “great Bengali is the most 
brilliant symbol of the development of national culture of India”. 
Interesting are author’s observations on differences in percep¬ 
tion of writer’s work in Europe and in India : 

While some circles in Europe perceive Tagore’s poems 
as an introduction to the world of mysticism filled with 
all-pcrmoaling spirit, in India, these poems inspire the 
readers, inculcating in them a love for their country and 
for labour and a confidence in the impending freedom ol 
the country.”^®' 

A complete sur\ey of the writings of N. M. Gol’dberg and 
I. M. Reisner and also of scholars of the post-Tagore period 
does not fall within the scopte of this book. Still, we cannot but 
say a few words on this. 

The aforestaied method of study of the work of the great 
Indian writer received its full development in the post-War 
times when India became free and cultural relations between 
our countries developed vastly. It was then that numerous 
translations of Tagore’s works made from original Bengali started 
coming out in large numbers—as individual books, and later 
as collected Works, first in a 8-volume and in then a 12-voluffle 
edition based on Bengali originals. Many writings of Tagore 
contained in these are not available even in English. The Intro¬ 
ductory articles to these editions were written by the author of 
the present work.'^®^ 

No other country outside India, it may be mentioned, has 
such a voluminous edition of Tagore’s Collected Works.'**^ 

Numerous articles and collections of articles on Tagore appear 
from these early years of developing Indian-Soviet coopera¬ 
tion,The first monograph on Tagore by the author of the 
present work came out in 1961.'*8'’ Tagore’s birth centenary in 
1961 was celebrated throughout our country on a very big 
scale. A special centenary volume was published (in Russian). 
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We mentioned in the very beginning of this book that Tagore 
continued to be translated and published ever with undiminished 
interest. In this connection, we would like specially to mention 
here the work, on Tagore, of such Soviet scholars of Bengali 
studies as E. K. Smimova-Brosalina (Leningrad) and V. Ya. 
Ivbulis (Riga), and the gifted translations made into Ukrainian 
from original Bengali by V. G. Batyuk.'*®® 

However, the study of Tagore in the Soviet Union, on such 
a big scale, in the post-Tagore era, is a subject of an indepen¬ 
dent monograph. Some idea of this good work can be formed 
from, the books Tirthadarsaner panchas-hatsar [Fifty Years of 
(Tagore’s) Pilgrimage (to USSR)] issued in Bengali by the 
Information Department of the USSR Consulate General in 
Calcutta, and the just published Traditions of Great Friendship 
(A Collection of Articles) by Professor E. P. Chelyshev and 
Dr. A. D. Litman. 


These were already the last months. The birthday celebra¬ 
tions had ended. The Poet’s health was becoming more and 
more worse. He was already loo weak to hold his pen in his 
hands. But in a faint voice he dictated his last poems. 

On 13 May 1941, one of his last poems was written down : 

The truth is severe. 

But severe is what I ever love. 

For, it never does cheat. 

This life is a tapasya — 

One of suffering right unto the last. 

One must pay the terrible price of truth 
-And clear off all debts with death. 


On 22 June 1941, Hitlerite Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union. Bed-ridden, the Poet at once agreed to be a patron of 
the just formed “Friends of the Soviet Union”. As Professor 
Hiren Mukherjee recalls : 

The initiative for starting the FSU came from Bengal 
almost immediately after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
on June 22, 1941. An organising committee was set up, 
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with Dr. Bhupen [dranath] Dutta (brother of Swami 
Vivekananda) as Cliairnian and Hiren Mukherjee and 
S. K. Acharya as joint secretaries. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the greatest among the friends of 
the Soviet Union, had agreed to act as patron of the 
organisation.^*^* 

Of what Tagore felt during these days when the very fate of 
mankind stood on trial wc have a first-hand evidence in the 
authentic memoir of Rani Mahalanobis (who, with her husband, 
was near the Poet in those days) published under the caption 
Baishe Sravcm (the day of Tagore’s death) : 

The newspapers came. I brought these straight to him. 

[ saw, his only interest was in the news of war, that is, 
whether the Germans were advancing or the Russians had 
held them somewhere. The day he saw that the German 
advance had been checked, he wou’d read the paper from 
the first bit to the last. And when the headlines read that 
the German armies had moved forward for so many miles, 
he read only the captions and threw off the paper on the 
ground. 

Take them away’, he would say. That day, he would 
be quiet for a long time, lost in his own sad thrughts. For 
him. Hitler’s victory would have been the crash of all those 
ideals of mind, life and world which he so valued and 
respected. For a person like him it wouM have been a 
terrible catastrophe worse than death itself.^*® 

Professor Mahalanobis adds : “He [Tagore] had a profound 
confidence in Russia. When the Germans invaded the Soviet 
Union during the last days of his illness, he waited every day 
for the news from Russia. Again and again he used to say ; 
“My greatest happiness will be in Russia’s vxtory.”'‘®° 

On 25 July 1941, Tagore was brought to Calcutta for opera¬ 
tion. Here he wrote his very last poems. On 27 July he wrote : 

The Sun of the first day asked : 

Who are you ?.. .No reply. 

Years went by 

The sun of the last day asked : 

.. .Who are you ? No reply 
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As thougli, he had perceived the coming death itself. 

It was now the end of July 1941. Bloody battles were going 
on at the Soviet-German front. Hitler’s plans for a quick war, 
suffered repulse. On 29 July 1941 the Indian newspaper 
“Hindustan Standard” came out with large headlines “Soviet 
Troops’ Major Victory. Nazi Infantry Division Destroyed. 104 
Nazi Aircraft Downed”. 

The next day, on 30 July, Professor MahaWobis and his 
wife, Rani, came very early. This was the day of Poet’s opera¬ 
tion after which Tagore died on 7 August 1941 retain ng I ttle 
consciousness. 

The Poet’s thoughts were concentrated not on the operation 
but on the events at the Russian-German front. 

As Rani Mahalanobis recollects : 

Hardly had we entered the room when Tagore asked 
impatiently ; “Prasanta, what do the papers write today 
about the war ?” “Reading today's papers, it appears, at 
last the good news. Russians apparently have been able to 
hold the Germans. The Germans already cannot move so 
fast.” Hearing this, the Poet’s face lit up with satisfaction. 
He exclaimed ; “They can, they can, only they can ! H'tler 
is so impudent.. .The Enemies (Dushmans !” And added : 
“The Russians are showing unprecedented heroism. In 
fighting they are doing the impossible.” The Poet’s face 
continued to shine with some inner light.. 

It was with these thoughts of the coming victory ever the 
brown plague that the great Poet departed from life... 

* sj: * 

Incidentally, on this very day, Nikolai Roerich wrote in his 
“Pages from My diary” (30 July 1941) : 

The evil forces wished all achievements of our home¬ 
land destroyed and our people wearing the fascist fetters. 
But the fascists and their satellites would have a befitting 
retribution. And the Russians would firmly stand at the 
place of glory. This feat would fix one of the most wonder¬ 
ful milestones in the history of culture.'*®^ 
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Tagore was no more. In the lines written by Roerich on 
18 August 1941 in his “Pages from My Diary”, there sounds, 
we feel, a peculiar anguish, some particular indignation : 

Yesterday ended the death rites of Tagore. It is strange 
that the Poet’s voice will be heard no more. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore is gone. One more page of culture is com¬ 
pleted. Still something more sincere could be expressed 
for the Poet, still something more could be said. But 
already no more of it. Nothing more to say but only to 
think that his memory will stay refulgent'^^'^ ... 

Condolence messages came from all corners of the world. 
These also came, of course, from the Soviet Union. The official 
condolence message was sent by I. Maisky, the plenipotentiary 
representative of USSR in Great Britain.. . 


“I saw in this sanctified land [Soviet Russia] the visage of 
a new age,” wrote Tagore in his letter to Amiya Chakravarty 
on 28 Aueiist 1936. 

“To the Russian reader Rabindranath Tagore revealed the 
hitherto little known world of the Indian soul,” wrote the 
eminent Soviet poet, Nikolai Tikhonov, in his article pub¬ 
lished in October 1944 in the “Modern Review”. 

With these sublime words of Tagore himself and of N kolai 
Tikhonov we would like to end this book. 

Tagore wrote : 

In Soviet Russia I have seen endeavours to replace the 
very base of civilisation. It seemed to me, we could yet be 
saved, if they could change this cannibalist tendency of 
the state power. Else, freedom will not be won by the 
weak, by just a show of fiery eyes, or through weakness 
taking recourse to mercy. I was exhilarated and Inspired 
to see the visage of a new age, enterging out of self-sacri¬ 
fice, in this sanctified land, whatever the shortcomings. 
Never in the history of mankind have I seen such solid 
ground for joy and hope. I know, Russia has laid the 
foundation of this age through a great revolution. This 
is a revolution against the most merciless and powerful 
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foe of man within him. This revolution is the outcome of 
our atonement for our age-old sins.^^® 

Nikolai Tikhonov wrote : 

There are names that call up great thoughts and great 
countries. Rabindranath Tagore’s is one of them. Behind 
it we have the vision of a vast country stretching from 
the Himalayan peaks to the Indian Ocean, the country of 
boundless fields, endless roads and ancient cities. 

Amid Russian snows, through the thunder of upheavals 
in which that new world which we call our country was 
bom, above the universal voices that spurred us in our 
searches for perfection we heard in an enchanted world 
the songs and talks in the penetrating voice of that wise 
singer of life, Rabindranath Tagore. As poet, novelist and 
dramatist, he appealed to the Russian reader to whom he 
revealed the hitherto little-known world of the mysterious 
Indian soul. Of the grandeur of this country with its age- 
old culture, its gifted peoples, we have known, and most 
of all of her soul, mighty and tender, we learned from 
books written by her finest son, her singer. The melod - 
ous blossoming of his lines in Gitanjali is a splendid inr 
troduction to that country. Later we met his Gardener. 
his Morning Songs and his lyrical plays.. . 

... T agore is very close to us for another reason : not 
confining his search for perfection to his native soil, he 
studied all that was human and constantly reflected and 
debated upon it. Peaceful life, creative work and the 
necessity for complete understanding among nations of the 
world drew his attention to that remarkable family of 
peoples, the Soviet Union. We can but regret that now, 
when the mortal duel with fascism’s dark forces is ap¬ 
proaching its end, we are unable to welcome this wise 
poet in our victorious camp. 

Tagore came from that race of giants of thought whose 
people belong to all progressive mankind. He was for 
India what Leo Tolstoy was for Russia. We have millions 
of friends in India, but the first of them to give voice to 
the profound world of his country, a word addressed to 
the whole world, was Rabindranath Tagore, poet, drama¬ 
tist, novelist and philosopher. 
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The efforts made by Russia to acquaint herself with 
India and her hoary culture are not widely knO'Wn. During 
the early part of the nineteenth century, a translation of 
the Rig Veda was published in Bombay with assistance 
from Russia. Scholars like Minaev, Vasil’ev, Shcherbat- 
skoi have devoted their lives to the study of Indian culture 
and civilisation. Towards the close of the past century a 
Bengali youth, Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya, held the Chair 
of Bengali Language at the University of St. Petersburg.'*^'" 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

(1) Amiya Chakravarty writes : ‘ The special train [was] 
arranged for the memorable visit by Lunacharsky—this 
was a state invitation to a world famous poet.” [See 
his “Memory Notes on Tagore’s Visit to Moscow in 
1930, in “Maitree”, quarterly quadrilingual journal. . . 
Calcutta, Druzhba, vol. 1, no, 2, June 1982, p. 51 
(Hereafter “Maitree”)], 

(2) Amiya Chakravarty (b. 1901) : Poet and a friend of 
Tagore. 

He was Tagore’s personal secretary for many years. 
Lived for a long time in USA, and now settled in Santi- 
niketan. He has been to USSR a number of times. 

(3) Saumyendranath Tagore (1901-1974) : Writer, revolu¬ 
tionary, a nephew of Rabindranath Tagore. 

He was close to “Kallol” group, including Nazrul 
Islam. In 1927 he went abroad, in 1928 to USSR, where 
he took part in the work of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional. Afterwards, he was arrested by the British and 
German police for communist activity, and so spent 
eight years in jail. 

Has written on Rabindranath. Besides English and 
Bengali, he wrote also in Russian, French and German. 
In Russian were published his story “Kuli chainykh 
plantatsii” [The Coolies of Tea Plantation, M., 1932] 
and the pamphlet “Terror v Indii” [Terror in India, 
M., 1928]. 
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(4) Dr. Harry Timbers : Tagore’s American friend ; physi¬ 
cian ; member of the American Friends Service Orga¬ 
nisation (which deputed him to work at Santiniketan 
and which later organised Tagore’s last visit to USA). 

He studied and valued the health system of USSR ; 
helped at the time of typhoid epidemic in USSR and 
died there (as per Amiya Chakravarty). 

(5) Dr. William Ariam, one of Tagore’s secretaries. He 
later did social work at Sevasram, under Gandhi. Died 
in India. 

The author of the present book had met h‘m at Mad¬ 
ras in 1956. Dr. Ariam recalled his pleasant visit to 
USSR. 

(6) About Margarete Einstein we know little. According 
to Amiya Chakravarty. she presently lives in USA and 
he has often been meeting her. (See Jhara Basu ; 
“Rabindranather Soviet desh bhraman o Kavi Amiya 
Chakravarty” [Rabindranath’s Visit to Soviet Russia and 
the Poet Amiya Chakravarty],—“Lckhak samabesh” 
(in Bengali), vol. 2, no. 12, April 1982, pp. 1-3). 

(7) Now Belorussky fWhite-Russian] station. 

(8) “Maitree”, pp. 51-2. 

(9) The two voluminous lxx>ks published under the title 
Russia’s March towards India (Lnd., 1894), for ex¬ 
ample, testify to this fear. 

See also Kaye : Unpublished documents on Commu¬ 
nism in India. Some data in this book seem to purport 
that Tagore had been invited to the Soviet Russia even 
as early as in 1920. This is mentioned by Maitreyee 
Devi in her book The Great Wanderer. But we have 
no authentic data on this. 

From Kaye’s documents we also see that Tagore was 
suspected by the British secret service of not only sym¬ 
pathising with but even helping the revolutionaries, in¬ 
cluding communists. 

(10) R. Tagore : My Remiruscences, Lnd., 1942. pp. 69-70. 

(11) Keshav Chakravarty : Bharate rus kaiha ; Bangalir rus 
charcha [... Study of Russia by Bengalis], Calcutta, 
Manisha, 1976, p. 226. 
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(12) R. Tagore : Hungry Stones and Other Stories, Lnd., 
1958, p. 219. 

(13) One of the best Bengali periodicals of the time, “Bha- 
rati” started publishing from the year 1878, and conti¬ 
nued up to 1924. From vols. 10-16, it came out under 
the title “Bharati Balaka”. This journal published some 
of the earliest translations, into Bengali, of Russian 
classics. The first verse translations of Pushkin, Ler¬ 
montov, Fet, Nekrasov, made into Bengali by Tagore’s 
friend, Satyendranath Datta, were published in this 
journal in the last decade of its existence. 

(14) Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya was bom in a village near 
Dacca, in the family of a known advocate and leader of 
a conservative Hindu society there. Right from his early 
years Nishikanta was against the evils of child marriage 
and wrote for the Bengali journal “Maha-pap bal- 
bibaha” [Child Marriage ; A Great Sin]. 

For further studies, Nishikanta went over to Calcutta 
and joined the Presidency College. (See Keshav Chak- 
raborty : op. cit.). See also notes 16, 18 and 19. 

(15) “Bharati’, Chaitra, BS 1288. 

(16) In Calcutta, Nishikanta came close to Brahmo Samaj 
circles, specially Debcndranath Tagore. Abroad, first 
at Edinburgh, Nishikanta studied classical languages 
and also ancient medicine and then at Leipzig, philo¬ 
sophy and linguistics. His articles on Buddhist studies 
and Indian literature showed the makings of a research 
scholar in him. 

While in Leipzig, he was able to impress greatly the 
Education Secretary of Russia, who invited him to come 
to teach Indian languages at St. Petersburg. Nishi¬ 
kanta arrived in St. Petersburg in 1878. His stay in 
Russia was not long though it was quite fruitful. 

It should be noted that he was quite at home in 
Russia, and liked mixing with people. He also mastered 
Russian language there. He saw points of similarity 
between the Indians and the Russians—^they, he says, 
are sincere, frank, follow a joint family system...He 
even translated into Russian some Indian patriotic songs. 
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But, unfortunately, he had to leave his St. Petersburg 
assignment because c>f differences with the high-ups. It 
seems, Nishikanta had been imder the close watch of 
secret Czarist police. (It was a time when the “Narod- 
naya Volya” had made some attempts on the life of the 
Czar, Alexander II, and he, as we know, was even 
killed in March 1881). 

We feel, Nishikanta might have inadvertent’y made 
some remarks to his students, which were conveyed and 
attracted the attention of Czarist police. According to 
a report in India the Russian government had started 
suspecting him even of being a British spy. 

Having been made to leave Russia, Nishikanta went 
away to Germany and Switzerland. In Zurich he took 
his doctorate. 

The subject of his research was “The Yatras or the 
Popular Drama of Bengal.” His other books published 
from Zurich, in German, were Indische Essay and 
Buddhism and Christianity. The paper “The Bengalee” 
wrote on if March 1881 ; “He has shown a degree of 
scholarship which has excited even the admiration of 
German savants.” 

Debendranath Tagore wrote to Nishikanta’s brother 
’ that he (Nishikanta) had been staying in Europe for 
nine years and that, if he returned, a lot of good would 
be done by him. He sent a cheque for Rs. 1,000/- to 
arrange Nishikanta’s return. (See Keshav Chakravarty, 
op. cit., p. 123). 

(17) Keshav Chakravorty : op. cit., p. 125. 

(18) Nishikanta returned to Calcutta on 22 February 1883 
to a triumphal ovation. Those to welcome him with all 
enthusiasm included Surendranath Banerjea, Keshav 
Chandra Sen, Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar and represenr- 
tatives of the Tagore family. A reception was arranged 
for him, one poet recited even an ode composed in h-is 
honour. He found even a more enthusiastic welcome 
at Dacca. 

Isvmra CJhandra Vidyasagar offered a teaching assignr 
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ment of Rs, 300/- but Nishikanta was more interested 
to seek a career in London, in foreign service. 

(19) The last years of the life of Nishikanta specially show 
his complex nature. Not accepting a teaching assign¬ 
ment with his people, he approached the British Vice¬ 
roy Lord Rippon, for a job in foreign service, but this 
could not materialise. The British Viceroy arranged for 
him to become the Principal of Nizam’s College at 
Hyderabad, where he also came in close touch with 
Nawab’s family. He even became a family tutor to 
Nawab’s son. Later he became a Muslim and married 
in this family. 

These later happenings made him lose his prestige 
in the Indian society ; and his name, as Keshav Chak- 
raborty states, has fallen in obscurity. 

(20) "Ingrej o Bharatvasi”, “Sadhana”, Kartik, BS 1300. 

(21) Tagore’s first article on a political theme on the pages 
of “Sadhana” (see note 20) was “the English and the 
Indians”. Later, in the 3rd and 4th year (1893-1895) 
of “Sadhana”, many more of his witings, relating to 
politics, began to be published one after the other, 
giving expression to his own political views, Tagore 
analysed in detail the despising nature and arrogance 
of the British, and also revealed some weaknesses of 
people in his own homeland. 

In his essays Tagore also denounced British colonia¬ 
lism and imperialism. (See Amitrasudan Bbattaoharya, 
Rabindranath : Sadhana o sahitya, Calcutta, 1981, pp. 
264-5). 

(22) R. Tagore : Glimpses af Bengal, Lnd., 1958, p. 102. 

(23) R. Tagore : Nationalism, Lnd., 1917, pp. 133-5. 

(24) See, for exampb, his poems “Africa”, “The Worship¬ 
pers of the Buddha”, “The Atonement”... (We shil 
be discussing these at the end of the chapter). 

(25) See note 23. 

(26) Keshav Chakravorty, op. cH., p. 256. 

(27) Romain Rolland : Collected Works [in Russian], vo^ 
20, L., 1936, p. 118. 
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(28) Tagore started withdrawing from the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment when extremist and even terrorist tendencies be¬ 
came prevalent in it. He wrote : “The policy of extre¬ 
mism is a policy without control or sail, and so nobody 
can say with any certainty where it will ultimately lead 
to.” (R. Rack, vol. 10, p. 504). He exclaimed : “If 
mad men take the responsibility for the future of the 
country, then our most sad task will be to save the 
country from the dangerous hands of such patriots.” 
(ibid ; p. 530). 

However, he sometimes missed difference between the 
activities of the leaders of the left, revolutionary wing 
of the liberation movement from that of the terrorists. 
Besides, the abstract side of his humanism was opposed 
to violent methods. So he did nOt favour use of violence 
in the national liberation struggle though he had deep 
respect for such leaders of the movement as, for ins¬ 
tance, Aurobindo Ghosh. 

We may however stress here that terrorism was totally 
alien to him, and he could not reconcile himself with 
any manifestation of it. Tagore’s condemnation of ter¬ 
rorism is so topical for our days, when terrorism has 
become a menace to the whole world! We can only 
admire his prophetic words about the danger of spread 
of terrorism. 

Tagore would not have been such a great writer and 
humanist as we know him, had he, withdrawing from 
direct participation in political struggle, really denied 
active struggle for the liberation of his homeland. With¬ 
drawing from active political work, he devoted more 
and more attention to the work of education and creative 
writing. Moreover, for removing the serious doubts and 
great disappointments which had been disturbing him, 
and for arriving at some conclusions from the past ex¬ 
perience, Tagore undertakes a laborious task—^he por¬ 
trays in his creative works the main stages of the libera¬ 
tion struggle in Bengali, (and essentially, in India). 

His task was to show in his literary works the main 
problems arising from the Indian reality and to ^ve 
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type images of people, living and fighting in India in the 
last quarter of the 19th and in early 20th century. The 
outcome of this great labour was Gora which, in 1907- 
. . 9, was published on the pages of the journal “Prabasi”. 

(29) “Prabasi”, Baisakh, BS 1315. 

(30) “Prabasi”, Bhadra, BS 1314 to Sravan, BS 1316 (1907- 
9). Eng. trs. in the “Modem Review”, January to 
December 1923. Tr. by W. W. Pearson. 

(31) In 1902-12 were translated 18 stories, including such 
famous ones as CabuUwallah, Trust Property (Sampati 
samarpan), The Skeleton (Kankal), The Postmaster ; 
the poems Janma-katha {The story of birth). Biday 
(Farewell) ; the articles, “The Problem of India”, 
Woman’s lot in East and West” etc. 

(32) “Prabasi”—serialized from November 1930 to April 
1931 issue 

(33) We may mention here, for instance. Tan Bogoraz’s 
article “New India and R. Tagore” which draws paral¬ 
lels between Tolstoy and Tagore ; and also a recently 
published article by Dr, S. A. Serebryany and L. I, Sa- 
ranskina comparing Tagore’s The Home and The World 
with Dostoevsky’s The Possessed. From India we can 
mention Ujjal Mazumdar’s informative and interesting 
article in “Galpa-guchha” jubilee number. 

(34) See R. Tagore’s Chhinna patra. 

(35) We read in Dostoevsky’s “Diary of a Writer” for 1877 ; 
“In the beginning I liked it [Anna Karenina] much ; 
later, though I continued to like the details so much 
that I could not stop reading, on the whole I came to 
like it lesser. 

It seemed, for instance, that the love of this “stallion 
Vromsky in uniform”, as a friend of mine called him, 
could be spoken of only in a spirit of irony... 

Such people, as the author, are most basically and 
essentially, our teachers, and we are just their pupils. 
What do they teach us ?” (F. M. Dostoevsky : Collected 
Works fin Russian], in 30 volumes, vol. 25, M., 1983, 
pp. 52, 223). 

(36) R. Tagore : “Nastha-nir”, “Bharati”, BS 1308, Baisakh 
to Agrahayan ; Eng. trs. “Broken home”, “The Hindus- 
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tan Standard”, Puja annual 1955, “The Broken Nest”, 
Missouri University, 1961. 

<37) R. Tagore : Chokher ball, “Bangadarsan”, BS 1308- 
1309. Eng. tr. : Eyesore, “The Modern Review”, Janu¬ 
ary to Deceml?er 1914. Also Eng. tr. Binodini, Delhi, 
Sahitya Akademi, 1959. 

<38) R. Tagore : Chithi-patra (Letters), vol. 8, p. 146. 

(39) Ibid., p. 149. 

(40) R. Tagore : “Payla Nambar”—“Sabuj Patra”, Asadh 
1327. Eng. tr. : House Number One, “Hindustan Stan¬ 
dard”, Puja annual, 1953. 

(41) R. Tagore : Shcsher kavlta (“Prabasi”, Bhadra to 
Chaitra 1335 (1928-29). Eng. tr. Last poem by K. 
Kripalani, New Delhi, 1943. 

(42) V. S. Solov’ev (1853-1900), the Russian religious phi¬ 
losopher, poet, publicist and critic. Son of the famous 
Russian historian S. M. Solov'ev (1820-1879). Studied 
at the faculty of physics and mathematics at Moscow 
University and then at the University’s faculty of history 
and philology, graduated in 1873. 

In 1880’s Solov’ev wrote works advocating union be¬ 
tween the East and West through reunification of the 
churches. Solov’ev’s system was the most important 
attempt in the histories of Russian idealism to unite in 
a “great synthesis” Christian Platonism, German clas¬ 
sical idealism (mainly that of F. Schelling) and scien¬ 
tific empiricism. Toward the end of his life Solov’ev had 
frequent premonitions of world catastrophe. 

Solov’ev’s pantheistic and evolutional cosmology is 
consonant with N. F. Fedorov and K. E. Tsiolkovsky’s 
ideas of cosmic transformation. Tlie poems on the 
Sophia (eternal feminine) cycle, Solov’ev’s ‘eternal 
friend’ and mystical beloved, had strong influence on 
the Russian symbolists. (BSE, vol. 24, p. 307). 

Does it not remind us of Tagore’s conception of 
“jivan-devata”. This, along with Solov’ev’s idea of 
union between the East and West, perhaps explains why 
Tagore mentions Solov’ev along with Dostoevsky and 
■ Tolstoy. 
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(43) “Prabasi”, April ’17, p. 10. Besides, there were also 
published articles "Rashiyar sadharan tantra pratishtay 
amader ananda” [Our happiness on the establishment 
of Russian republic], "Rashiya biplabe sambhavita parok~ 
shya phal” [The Possible, Indirect Consequences of the 
Russian Revolution], “Rashiya o "Bharatvarsa” [Russia 
and India]— ibid., pp. 10-12. 

(44) “Modem Review”, July ’18, pp. 1-4, 

(45) At The Cross Roads, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore (re¬ 
printed from the “Modem Review” for July 1918). 
Printed and published by A. C. Sarkar at the Brahmo 
Mission Press, 211, Cornwallis St., Calcutta, 12 p. 

(46) In August 1918 the British colonial powers offered the 
so-called Chelmsford Montague reforms. These pro¬ 
vided only for greater involvement in the administrative 
organ of the colonial country, of the representatives of 
higher Indian society. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in August 1918 rejected these proposals by a ma¬ 
jority vote, calling these “disappointing and hardly sat's- 
fying”. This resulted in further intensification of the 
national liberation movement, with Mahatma Gandhi 
emerging as a nation-wide leader. Gandhi’s movement 
of Satyagraha —that of non-violence — was combined 
with the active opposition to colonial regime. 

The campaign of non-cooperation, launched by the 
Indian National Congress and led by Gandhi, was at 
first spread mainly in the cities, but as it grew, it took 
into its wake also the villages, involving the wide mas¬ 
ses in the anti-British movement. (See K. A. Antonova, 
G. M. Bongard-Levin, G. G. Kotovsky : Istoriya Indii; 
kratkii ocherk. [History of India ; A short Outline] M,, 
1973, pp. 388-9. 

(47) “Modem Review”, July 1918, p. 2. 

(48) Ibid. 

(49) Ibid. 

(50) Ibid. p. 3. 

(51) Ibid. pp. 3-4. 

(52) So far as we know, the first scholar to retrieve this 
wonderful article from obscurity is Chinmohan Sehana- 
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vis (Chinmohan Sehanavis : Tagore and the World, 
Calcutta, 1961). He writes : 

“It is possible for us to pursue easily the trend of 
Tagore’s thoughts when we read [the article At the 
Cross Roads] in July 1918 number of the “Modem 
Review” hardly eight months after the November Revo¬ 
lution in Russia”, (pp 71-2). 

(53) Rathindranath Tagore : On the Edges of Tinie, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1958, p. 131. 

(54) Xerox copies of 11 letters of Tagore to Roerich (all 
known so far) and of 2 letters of Roerich to Tagore 
were kindly given to the author of this book, in 1984, 
at Bangalore, by Nikolai Roerich’s son, the famous 
artist Svyatoslav Roerich, for which we express our 
sincere gratitude to him. 

The other letters of Tagore to N. Roerich have been 
quoted by us from the Xerox copies [Hereafter, when 
required, referred to as Xerox copy] of the originals 
preserved in Rabindra Bhavan. We take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing our gratitude to the Rabindra 
Bhavana authorities for permission to use these mate¬ 
rials and for all help in our work. 

(55) These and other facts given here have been taken by 
us from Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya’s article on 
“Nikolai Roerich and Rabindranath” published in 
“Deshthe Calcutta Bengali journal (7 Jan. 1976, pp. 
11-3)—^the only article we know on the subject. 

(56) R. Tagore : Letters from Abroad, Madras, 1924, p. 24. 
This letter forms the enclosure of Tagore’s letter to 
Andrews, with a note : “The enclosed letter I wrote to 
a great Russian artist. Show it to Nandalal and ^ve 
him my blessings.” (ibid. p. 26). 

The subsequent, enlarged edition of Tagore’s Letters 
to Andrews, published under the title Letters to a friend 
does not include this letter... 

(57) Xerox copy. 

(58) N. Roerich : Iz literatumogo nasledstva [From Lite¬ 
rary Heritage], M., 1974, p. 111. 

(59) Ibid. 
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(60) We have not been able to consult this journal “Art”, 
but references to this are available in M. F. Belikov’s 
authentic article “Nikolai Roerich and Ind.a” (in 
Russian)—in Strany i narody Vostoka [The Land and 
the people of the East], No. xiv, M., Nauka, 1974, 
p. 215. 

(61) N. Roerich : Altai-Gimalaya [Altai—The Himalayas], 
M., Mysl’, 1974, p. 14. 

(62) See L. Mitrokhin ; “Nikolai Roerich and Rabindranath 
Tagore ; history of correspondence.”—“Soviet Land”, 
Oet. 1984, p. 30. 

(63) Ibid. 

(64) Xerox copy. 

(65) Tan (V. G. Bogoraz) : Za chertoyu osedlost'i [Beyond 
the Lines],—“Rossiya”, 1925, no. 1, p. 200. 

(66) A. 1. Yunel’ : Sovetsko-indiiskie svyazi 1917-1939 

[Soviet-Indian Relations, 1917-1939]. M., Nauka, 

1979, p. 102. (Afterwards Yunel). 

(67) Rabindranath Tagor-dru^ sovetskogo soyuza, sbornik 
dokuntentorv i materialov [R. Tagore, Friend of the 
Soviet Union : Collection of Documents and Materials]. 
Ed. by V. A. Vdovin and L. S. Gamayunov M, Izd. 
Vost. lit., 1961 p. 66. [Hereafter RTF]. 

(68) R. Tagore : Letters from Russia, tr. by Sasadhar S nha 
Calcutta, Visva-Bharati, 1960, p. 221. Hereafter, LR). 

(69) “Prabasi”, Asadh BS 1329. 

(70) Bogdanov was a teacher of Persian, modern and media¬ 
eval, at Santiniketan, from 1923 to 1930. He was a 
Russian emigree; and a monarchist by conviction. Ac¬ 
cording to Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Tagore was 
not happy with him. Besides, in his letter of 28 July 
1930 to Vidhusekhar Sastri he hinted that the cost of 
maintaining the foreigners, including Bogdanov, was 

■ much higher than what was paid to a native teacher, and 
even then he had tried to have Bogdanov’s term extended 
by some time. Bogdanov did not properly appreciate 
Tagore’s good-will, and even spoke badly of Visva 
Bharati to outsiders. 

(71) Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya: Rabindra jivani... 
[Rabindranath’s Life], vol. 3, Calcutta, 1946, p. 380. 
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(72) In her book The Great Wanderer (Calcutta, 1961, pp. 
202-3), Maitreyi Devi writes that “Il’ya Tolstoy, the 
second son of Count Tolstoy.. .translated some of his 
poems into Russian...” She also writes ; “Why the 
Russians are so fond of Tagore is somewhat apparent 
from an article written by Sudhindra Bose as early as 
1918, where he records a talk with ll’ya Tolstoy. The 
article is revealing and shows that the Russian admira¬ 
tion for Tagore is neither recent, nor made up thing. Its 
roots lie deep in the nature of the two nations.” 

Comparing the attitude of Il’ya Tolstoy and R. 
Tagore to America, Maitreyi Devi adds that the many 
comments made by the Poet himse’f on the ways ol 
living in America also echo the reasons why ll'ya Tols¬ 
toy could not take to that country. 

She further quotes from the aforementioned article : 
“Do you know the difference between America and 
Russia ?” Speaks the Russian noble [H’ya Tolstoy]. It 
is simply this : if a man in America is poor, is not 
making enough money, Americans think there is some¬ 
th'ng wrong with him. In Russia, on the other hand, if 
a person is found making too much money, Russians 
will be shocked and they will wonder if there is not 
something rad’cally wrong with the man. (Ibid., p. 205). 

(73) In 1924, persuaded that the Soviet stale was growing 
stronger politically and economically and increasing its 
international influence. Great Britain, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Norway, Sweden, China, Denmark, Mexico and 
France granted the USSR de jure recognition and estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations. Japan followed the following 
year. (GS£, vol. 31, pp. 174-5). 

(74) R. Tagore Talks in China; Calcutta, Visva-Bharati, 
1925. 

(75 L. M. Karakhan (1889-1937) : Soviet statesman and 
diplomat. He became a member of the RSDLP from 
the age of 15. In 1905, he moved to Harbin where he 
was an active underground worker of socialist organi¬ 
sations. 

In August 1917, he became a member of the Presi¬ 
dium of the Petrograd Soviet. After the October Revo- 
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lution, from 1918-20, he was Deputy Peoples’ Com¬ 
missar for Foreign Affairs, then Plenipotentiary in 
Poland in 1921-23, in China in 1923-26. (He was 
also the Secretary of the Soviet delegation at the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace talks with Germany). He again became 
Deputy Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs in 1927- 
34, and ambassador to Turkey from 1934-37. 

(76) Japan Chronicle (17 May, 1924), quoting 14 May 
Kokusai dispatch from Peking. Quoted by Stephen N. 
Hay in his Asian Ideas of East and West (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1970), p. 75. 

(77) Tt came to be widely known after the publication of the 
above book of Stephen N. Hay. Stephen Hay states in 
his notes : In the Tagore-Karakhan interview was not 
reported in any of the accounts of the tour written by 
members of Tagore’s party, probably because the 
Government of India was quite worried about the pos¬ 
sible influence of Communist propaganda on Indian 
nationalism and was at that very moment arraigning 
suspected Indian Communists on charges of conspiracy 
to overthrow the government.” (Ibid., p. 375). 

(78) Stephen N. Hay ; Op. cit. pp. 162, 169. 

(79) Ibid., p. 147. 

Sun YatrSen wrote in his invitation letter : “In you 
(Tagore) I shall greet not only a writer who has added 
lustre to Indian letters but a rare worker in those fields 
of endeavour wherein lie the seeds of man’s future wel¬ 
fare and spiritual triumphs.” (Stephen Hay, op. cit., 
p. 147). 

(80) Ibid., pp. 173-4. 

(81) Ibid. p. 174. Stephen Hay also quotes Elmhirst’s diary 
(13 May, 1924) apparently not published. 

(82) Yunel’, p. 105. 

(83) USSR. Ministry of External Affairs : Dokumenty vne- 
shnei politiki SSSR (Documents of Foreign Policy of 
USSR), Vol. VII, M., 1963, p. 469.—Telegram of 4 
August, 1925 to Soviet plenipotentiary in Turkey, Ya. 
Z. Surits. 

(84) “Pravda”, 18. VIII. 1925, Also mentioned in RTF, p. 15 
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(85) This is how the Western imperialist powers, like Great 
Britain, France, called the European countries bordering 
on Soviet Union—for example, Poland, Rumania, etc. 

(86) “Krasnaya gazeta” (Red Newspaper), L., 8 Sept. 1925, 
Quoted in Yunel’, p. 107. 

(87) “Manchester Guardian”, 6 Aug. 1926. 

(88) A. Ya. Arosev (1890-1938), Soviet Party and state 
figure. Member of the Communist Party from 1907. 
In June 1917, he became a member of the Bolshevik 
military organisation, and later Commander of the tro¬ 
ops of Moscow military district. During 1924-1933 he 
was in diplomatic assignment. From 1934, he became 
Chairman of VOKS. 

First emerged as a writer in 1926. In his works he 
depicted the revolutionary underground under Czar- 
ism, and selfless activity of the Bolsheviks in conditions 
of civil war. (GSE, vol. 2, p. 366). 

(89) A. Ya. Arosev : “Review of Tagore’s The Home and 
The World” —“Krasnaya nov’ ”, 1922, no. 3, May-June, 
pp. 272-3. 

(90) RTF, p. 39. 

(91) A. Ya. Arosev ; Moi vstrechi s Tagorom [My Mee¬ 
tings with Tagore],—“30 dnei” (“30 ways”), 1926, no. 
119. p. 89. 

(92) Ibid. 

(93) Ibid. 

(94) Nepal Majumdar : Bharate jatiyata o antarjatikata 
even Rabindranath (Nationalism and Internationalism 
in India and Rabindranath), vol. iii, Calcutta, Catuskon 
Pvt. Ltd., 1968 (B.S. 1394), pp. 193. (Hereafter NM). 

(95) The All-Union Society of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries (VOKS) was a social organisation, 
established in 1925, with a view to famibariang the 
people of the Soviet Union with the culture of peoples 
of foreign countries and to popularsing abroad the 
attainments of the culture of the peoples of USSR. It 
ceased to function after the formation, on 18 February 
1958, of the Union of Soviet Societies of Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. (RTF, 
p. 37). 
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(96) RTF, p. 37. 

(97) Ibid., pp. 37-8. 

(98) 1. M. Maisky (1884-1975) : Soviet diplomat, historian 
and publicist. He was a member of the RSDLP from 
1903. After the October Revolution, from 1922, he took 
up diplomatic assignments. In 1926 he was Acting 
Chaiman of VOKS. In 1932-1943 he was ambassador 
of the USSR in Great Britain. He participated in the 
work of Yalta and Potsdam conferences (1945) of the 
government leaders of the USSR in Great Britain. 

Since 1946, engaged in scholarly work and teaching. 
(GSE, vol. 15, p. 333). 

(99) The invitation to Tagore from VOKS was officially 
handed over him through the diplomatic representa¬ 
tion in Germany. 

(100) USSR. Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Dokumenty vne- 
shnei polUiki SSSR (Documents of Foreign policy of 
USSR), vol. ix, M., 1964, p. 499. 

(101) V. E. Meyerhold (1874-1940) : Famous Soviet d rector 
and actor. In 1898 he joined the company of the Mos¬ 
cow art theatre which he left in 1902. In 1902-1905 he 
headed the Society of New Drama. From 1908, conti¬ 
nued his directorial activity in the Aleksandr insky 
Theatre (St. Pelersbuig). His aesthetic principles are 
based on symbolism, the stylized, unconventional theatre 
and subordination of acting to visual and decorative 
elements. 

The most important productions at the Moscow 
theatre, which he headed from 1920 to 1938, were 
aimed at creating an art whose content and inherent 
dynamic form would reflect the spirit of the revolution. 
These productions were closely connected with V.V. 
Mayakovsky’s poetry and drama. {GSE vol. 16, p. 242) 

(102) M. P. Pavlovich (1871-1927) : From 1898, he was a 
member of the RSDLP. In 1901, he went to Paris where 
he worked for the newspaper “Iskra”. Between 1907 
and 1917 he was an emigre in France. 

After the October Revolution of 1917 he worked in , 
the Peoples’ Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. Between 
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1921 and 1927 he was the Chairman of the All-Russian 
Scientific Association for Oriental Studies and the Rec¬ 
tor of the Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies. 

Pavlovich was the author of works dealing with the 
history of national liberation movements in the coun¬ 
tries of the East. (GSE, vol. 19, p. 360). 

(103) Yunel’, p. 131. 

(104) Ibid. 

(105) S. F. Ol’denburg : “Rabindranath Tagore”—“Ogonek” 
[Spark], 1926, no. 51. 

(106) The Ode was read at the reception to Tagore in the 
Hall of Columns on 24 September 1930 and publ shed 
in RTF, p. 41. 

(107) Vera Novikova ; JR. Tagore in Russian and Soviet Cri- 
ticism and Translation [in Russian], p. 336. 

(108) RTF, p. 39. 

(109) Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya : op. cit., vol. 2. 

(110) RTF, p. 39. 

(111) USSR. Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; op. cit., vol. ix, p. 
736. See also note 197. 

(112) Ibid. 

(113) Yunel’, p. 131. 

(114) Ibid. 

(115) A. G-r. V gostyakh u Tagora [ Visiting Tagore] —“Kras¬ 
naya Niva”, 1927, no. 5, p. 17. 

(116) Ibid. 

(117) Quoted from the Xerox copy of the original. See also 
“Soviet Land”, May 1984. 

(118) Yunel’, p. 90. 

(119) On 12 May 1927, the offices of the Soviet trade com¬ 
pany Arcos and the Soviet trade delegation were raided. 
On 17 May the Soviet government sent a note pointing 
out that the break in the relations that the British were 
trying to provoke would hurt Great Britain most of all. 
The British government nevertheless broke off diploma¬ 
tic relations with the USSR. (GSE, vol. 31, p. 175). 

(120) Yunel’, p. 91. 

(121) Ibid., p. 93. 

(122) Ibid., p. 94. 
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(123) D. G. Tendulkar : Mahatma; Life of Mohandas Karam 
chand Gandhi Bombay, 1951, vol. 2, p. 439. Quoted 
in Yunel’, p. 27. 

(124) RTF, pp. 42-3. 

(125) Ibid., 43-4. 

(126) Yunel’, pp. 144-5. 

(127) Ibid., p. 145. 

(128) Vera Novikova : op. cit., p. 336. 

(129) RTF, pp. 45-6. 

(130) NM, p. 51. 

(131) Ibid., p. 103. 

(132) Ibid. 

(133) Ibid. 

(134) In April 1930 there began a fresh campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The British powers declared the Indian National Con¬ 
gress illegal. Mahatma Gandhi and J. Nehru were 
arrested. By the end of 1930, about 60,000 people had 
been arrested. (K. A. Antonova et al, op. cit., p. 422). 

(135) Nepal Majumdar : op. cit., vol. 3, p. 52-53. 

(136) Krishna Kripalani : Tagore : a biography, Lnd., 1962, 
p. 345. 

(137) NM, p. 57. 

(138) LR, p. 134. 

(139) “The Modem Review”, Aug. 1930, p. 240. 

(140) R. Tagore : Religion of Man. Lnd., 1931. 

(141) NM, p. 60. 

(142) Ibid. 

(143) Ibid., p. 61. 

(144) Ibid. 

(145) Ibid., p. 73. 

(146) Ibid., p. 705. 

(147) NM, photo between pp. 76 and 77. 

(148) RTF, p. 18, note 17. 

(149) NM, p. 103. 

(150) Ibid. 

(151) USSR. Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; op. cit., vol. xiii, 
p. 407. 

(152) RTF, p. 199. 
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(153) Smolensk, a city west of Moscow. 

Has been in existence since A.D. 863. 

(154) Amiya Chakravarty, op. at., pp. 51-2. 

(155) Ibid., p. 52. 

(156) Ibid. 

(157) See note 67. 

(158) Vera Inber (1890-1972) Soviet Russian writer. Began 
to publish her works from 1910. Her early poems are 
marked by the love of life and elegant sober irony that 
were characteristic of her mature work. She is a poetess 
of calm meditation and persiveness. 

Besides being a poetess, Vera Inber was also a jour¬ 
nalist (for instance, Tra\>€l Notes in America and Paris, 
1922 ; the autobiographical chronicle A Place under the 
Sun, 1928. 

(GSE, vol. 10, p. 175). 

(159) RTF, p. 197. Apart from RTF and LR we also used 
the typed copy of the chronicle of Tagore’s visit to 
Russia as available in Rabindra Bhavan at Santiniketan, 
for which we acknowledge our indebtedness to the autho¬ 
rities and staff of Rabindra Bhavana. (Hereafter, Typed 
copy). See RTF, pp. 197-200, and Typed copy. 

(160) LR, p. 160. 

(161) Ibid. p. 161-2. 

(162) Ibid., pp. 162-4. 

(163) Association of Unions of Soviet Writers of RSFSR—an 
association of unions of writers of different trends. 

(164) N. N. Aseev (1889-1963) : Soviet Russian poet. He 
was first published in 1913, and the first collection was 
influenced by symbolist poetry. The literary contact 
with V. V. Mayakovsky (starting in 1913) helped mould 
Aseev’s talent. 
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